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ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
PRICES : GERMANY AND 


TWO-VALVE PORTABLE, 16 Gns.; 


| “IABY GRAND Five,” 2560;  HIOLLAND........ 


“MEDIUM FIVE,” 27 Gns.; 






























> “SCREENED FIVE” e 
Mt gns.; “GRAND” even as you carry it about. 
F SELF - CONTAINED 
} FIVE VAL VE, SLIGHT turn of the dial and in comes 
| 34 Gns. ‘ 
: one of the British programmes—or 
one from Berlin, France, or Holland, as 
i you wish! Wherever you place it—in any 


room, out of doors, or in the car——the Rees- 
Mace portable gives you perfect loud-speaker 
reception instantly. 


The Rees-Mace was the first portable wireless 
set manufactured and marketed in Great 
Britain, and to-day its beauty of tone makes 
it the inevitable choice of the connoisseur. 


The Rees-Mace is entirely self-contained; it 
needs no aerial, no earth wire, no outside con- 
nections or wires of any kind. It is fitted 
with the patented double-cone speaker—the 
centre cone designed to produce the delicacy 





of the high notes; the outer cone to register 
the full power of the low notes. A test side 
by side with any other make of ioud-speaker 
will prove the immense superiority of the 
double-cone principle. 


DEMONSTRATIONS are willingly given in 
the Rees-Mace Showrooms or in your office, 
your home or even in your car as you drive, 


Wlustrated Catalogue *“M” Post Free on request. 


REES-MACE 
Portable Wireless Set, 


REES-MACE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 39a Welbeck St., London, W.1. 
(Teleph ne? Mayf air 3758), 
Northern Showrooms: 18 York Street, Sheffield 
And REES RADIO, 46 Rue Pierre Charron, Paris. 
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BOILERS 





FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Every room will 
a cost of 2d. 


10Ibs. of fuel. 


attention. 


supply and fix. 





CATALOCtTR, Witen 





TYPES. 


BEESTON, NOTTS. 


EXHIBITING IDEAL HOWE ENHIBITION, OLY MPTI, FEB. 26 
W4ARCH 23. GROUND FLOOR, MAIN HALL. 





AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


be 


comfortably heated at 


per 


day, or approximately 


Burns slowly through 
the night without 


All Heating Engineers 


WRITE FOK 1928 BOILER 


IN- 


CLUDES ALL THE LATEST 


THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Lid., 


To 








YOU CAN SAVE 
INCOME TAX 


| 
| by paying quarterly, half-yearly, or 
yearly instalments to the United 





| Kingdom Provident __ Institution, 
| under whose contracts you secure: 
| Cover in the event of 
| premature death, and 
| ous - 

|) Provision for your own 
advanced age 
| THIS SAVING OF INCOME TAX 
| makes such Contracts attractive, and 
| | secures investments at a good rate 
ot interest. 
| ¥ 
| If you write to the Secretary 
| al 196 STR AND, W.C, ee menth Wing 
| your age, an illustration, applicable 
to your case, will be sent 

fo you at once 


FUNDS: OVER £17,000,000 


Chairman: 


The Right Hon. Walter Runciman 
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Vt. pth... Wat... 
My Cold has GONE— 
- Thanks to 








You can say this—you can be free from 
the misery of recurring cclds and danger- 
ous attacks of “Flu”—if you make it a 
habit to put a drop of “ Vapex” on your 
handkerchief each morning. 





Breathe into your system the soothing, germ- 
destroying “ Vapex” vapours, and colds, chills 
and catarrh will lose their terrors. 


O! Chemists 2/- & 3/- per bottle. 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD.., Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 
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‘ST. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND PRESIDENT iv Most How F 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MAROUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., ADG 
Medical Superinicndent: Danivie F. Ramuavt, M.A., M.D 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipient 
nervous and mental disorders, as well as certified patients of both sexes 


are received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacter 
logical and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special 
nurses, male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous 





villas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can be admitted 
It is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern treatmer 
of Mental and Nervous Disorders. It contains special departments 
for hydrotherapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating 
Theatre, a Dentai Surgery, an X-ray Room, and Ultra-Violet Apparatus 
and a Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. !t 
also contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 


pathological research. 
MOULTON PARK. 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab: 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the far 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is 4 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situatec 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery “ 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of se 
coast forms the boundary. Voluntary Boarders or Patients may vii! 
this branch for a short seaside change or for longer periods The 
Hospital has its own private bathing house on the seashore. There '4 
trout-fishing in the park. 








At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowlmg greens. Ladies and gentle 
men have their own yardens, and facilities are provided for handicra!ts, 
such as carpentry, etc. ; 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 56 Nesthampton), who can be seen in London y 





appointment, 


——<: 
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QUAIN 


SUNLIGHT BATH 


WEED I 
OMSUNSHINE/ 


Access ° 


‘RE = Sunshine—ali its light, all its 
enn all its benefits—from a Quain 
Sunlight Bath. Ten minutes sunbathing 
daily will steadily increase the bacteri- 
cidal power of your blood until you are 
immune from infection. 

Quain Sunlight increases the calcium and 
iron in your blood and converts fats in 
the skin into invaluable vitamins. And it 
is perfectly safe 

Ithen not im use as a 
Sunbath the Ouain 
becomes a_ splendid 
Electric Fire— 
economical in use 





tish Made for A.C. 3°" 

& D.C. Mains for + To BRITISH “ QUAIN “SUNLIGHT LTD., 
desire ltage. * 20/21 Laurence Pountney Lane, : 
ceaiinae ‘ae : London, E.C, 4, : 

Price 45/10/0 Cash, : Please send me, post free, your, Quain 
or £1 down and five : Bookict ng medical and scientific proof : 
monthly payments of +; © f its wonderful results : 
él, ’ : 
Ch £ Stoves bth bE Livre ccc cceteeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeaseeeaseeeeeaaes H 
tricai Contrac : } 
v I mon BELT EPINE NN coc eee eee eee eet e eee eee eee eee eee ee 8 
es 








Sweet-sm 








oaking Pipe, bright-glowing Stove, 


Companion still of my Retreat, 
Thou dost my gloomy Thoughts remove, 
And purge my Brain with gentle Heat. 


From the French 





The cr me Jobacco 


seves by | he 


NOW ALSO IN 2oxROpKeT TINS AT 2/8 


G8 92 


any (of Great Britain and lreland)ltd 











Perfect your Drive 
with Colas 


As a result of the enormous expansion of the 
Motor Industry of recent years, a new problem 
has developed which vitally affects every estate 
owner—the economical maintenance of drives 
under modern conditions. 
COLAS solves this problem. A dressingof COLAS 
applied from a bucket by anyone at any time of 
the year will give drives and paths a new lease of 
lite without spotling their appearance. 
One drum containis os allon =f »sting 40/ i de- 
livered direct to destination within the Railway 
Gompany's free delivery area, will cover approxi 
mately 100 sq. vd vavel drive oy path 
considerable reduction is offered if two oi 
drums ave ordered 

Write to Est ; (HI.) Dept. 

for 24-page booklet and Prices. 


COLAS PRODUCTS LIMITED 
Foreign Rights: Asphalt Cold Mix, Limited 
38-39 Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W.1 


Associated Corp vorlé 






















ARES 

agood 

dinner 
better 





" breathe’ — | 
CLUB CHEESE 
}3) F128 8 Y RS 


A piquant combination of thin crisp, flaky biscuit 
with real cheese of refined flavour Vhecoumad every- 
where but without success. Ask always for the original 


o> CARRS 45.4 
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- a secret blend 
of rare 
tobaccos 


LAMBERT & BUTLER’S 








ORIGINAL BLEND SCOTT BLEND 
VO: & 1/02 Pe 


ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (oF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LTO. 
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= SOUTH AMERICA 
Se 
2 , REGULAR SAILINGS FROM : 
- , ‘ JERP 
THE LIGHTING SYSTEM SOUTHAMPTON AND Liv ERPOOL b) 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED - §& 
3 LINERS. P 
2 SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA y 
Fer Full Perticetars Apply to ¥ 
stands out as a proved success for over 3u years; thousands of tully THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES k 
satisiied clients testify to its merits. ATLANTIC WOUSE, MOORGATE, EC2 © AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, 8.0% 5 
Economy and efficiency combined with simplicity are its great advan- a Soe Ses eee } 
— Its brilliant and diffusive quality make it an ideal illuminant 4480 AT BIRMINGHAM, MANCLESTER, GhasCOP ¥ SOUTHAMPTON : 
or any home. F 
Lighting Plant of all sizes from 6 lights upwards supplied, and work 
carried out in any part of the country, fully geremnees. 
Full Particulars and istimates Fr i 
THE ACETYLENE C RPORATION LTD. . s 
49 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 5.W. 1. SUSE ST MAMAMOANOUR EDs Ae o! ene meen satan ae ab ae ne ar alata Seat 
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SANE SEX BOOKS 


It may well be 
literature was 


loubted if ever there was a time when sar 
needed more than it Is to-da There are bo 





moral strength, that plant the seed of a noxiou wth, th 

the ugliness of sin and stupefy the tender conscience of the 1 

surest way to defeat the bad is to multiply the go and the | 

below contain enly clean, honest, straightiorward rmation, 
By Dr. G. Courtenay Brae 

WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH CONTROL) 6/9 
A unique Book of Counsel one ose ese / 

THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 6/9 
An invaluable guide to married happiness ese eee / 


INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


Nothing like these studies of human relationship has 6 g 
ever before appeared in print... ose ooo es / 


MARRIAGE, BEFORE AND AFTER 
THE COMPLETE HUSBAND 
THE PERFECT WIFE 4 
THE HAPPY LOVER ) 
WOMAN AND LOVE 

The 5 vols. for 5s. 4d, 


By Watrter M. GaLiicnan. 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 


each 1 2 


6/9 


oe eee ewe ewe cows weer eee Eee Rees eee rere steers erneneeeeeeserernses 


Every woman must possess this Helpful Book eee 
THE ART OF COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE; or, How 3/ 
to Love. bg 


YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD 


Or Sex Knowledge for Your 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 


3/- 


ig People ... eee eee 


By Drs. Tratt and Wattacs 13 
‘The revised and modernized edition (illustrated). /° 
MANHOOD By Cuarres Tuompson. 3/ 
The Facts of Life presented to Men .., x 
MATRIMONY By Mona Barron, 3/ 
The Truth about Marriage ... aco & 
WOMANHOOD By Mona Bairp. 3 / 
‘The Facts of Life for Women ... hs 
GIRLHOOD By Mona Barrp. 3/ 
The Facts of Life for Girls, beautifully explained ux 


BOYHOOD. By 


lhe bacts ot 


Cnartes Tnomrson. 
Life for boys, clearly and simply told ... 


of “ Health 


w Cheque or P.O. and the books will 
cover by return of post, 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C.4. 


3/- 
/ 
and Efficiency.” 


reach you under plain 


Each price includes postage and a copy 


Send n 



































‘THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


exists to give boys and girls a chance in life and to 
help them to become good and usefu! men and women. 


FUNDS URGENTLY ~ NEEDED 


boys have joined the Royal Navy, 
Mercantile Marine and Regular Army. 
boys have been assisted to emigrate or 
ebtain civil employment. 





15,700 
9,800 


3 540 girls have been trained for domestic 
’ service, 
Patrons: Turik Majesties Tur KInG ann Ovren, 


H.R.H, Princess Mary, 
Fiecp-Marsuat H.R. Tus 


Viscountess Lascelles, 
Duke oF ConnavGuT, 


President: H.R. Tne Prince or Wares, K.G, 
Chairman and Iveasurer: 
Francis IL. Crayton, Esg. 
Deputy Chatrman: Lory DaryneGtox. 
Chairman of “ Arcthusa’”’ Committee: 


Esg. 
A.F.C, 


164 SHAFTESBURY AV. LONDON W.C. 2. 


When responding, entic Spectator.” 


Devitt, 


Jlow son F, 
; _Puity, 


Seerctary: F. BRIA N 























THE PRUDENTIAL 


IS THE 
LARGEST ASSURANCE 
— IN THE BRITISH 
AND TRANSACTS 
LIFE, FIRE, BURGLARY, MARINE 


end all other classes of General Insurance 


COMPANY 
EMPIRE 








CHIEF OFFICE - HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
FUNDS EXCEED_ - - . . £200,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £280,000,000 
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: 3 THE 
Just Published 
GUILLOTINE 


THE SEXUAL LIFE 
OF SAVAGES eee, 





- ] T -W . B ; : : ' m 
x m North estern Melanesia Author of “ Robespierre’s Rise and Fall,” etc 
5 By In one rg handsonie volume, illitstrated, 21s. 1 
R . e 
. ) T TOT In this study Lenotre turns his eyes away for. the moment 
‘ B. MALINOWS is his €yes aw 
R ag \\ 7 NI from the gre Z pire and great victims of the I'rench Revolu- 
B Professor of Anthropology in the University of London. tion to inquire into the obscure life of “the necessary man,” 
6 . . e on > ae _ sansa . wes \f ae ’ aS @ FR 
} This book is the first full, scientific, and reliable account § | 45 the executioner was called. “ab eae Dost: M. Lenotre's 
i of the sex-life of savages which has yet appeared in any tenable book is a piece of honest historical research, which’ con- 
‘ tains many newly discovered fact 


language. It contains a de scription of the psychology of 
courtship and marriage in their various aspects. The si Nae aa 


chapters on love-magic and folk-lore give a unique insight 
? into the ideas regarding the sexual impulse held by these i HE GREA fi 





neolithic savages. 
ag the book as a whole contains a superb picture in great TRAN S-PACIFIC FLIGHT 


— detail of the social and domestic life of a primitive tribe. 
", i that the ! ; by C. E. KINGSFORD-SMITH & C. P. T. en 


So clear is the writing » reader puts the book down 
: vith the feeling that he has known these Trobri i 
S : ' i Steen dud * mabbl “. a2 a he t — ae This remarkable book tells the full story of the epic flight 
his life. e c noble savag s broug o 1 . : 7 mn 
. it he is freed from sentimental t1 Pevensey und -arad woo to undertak Cn by Kingsford-Smith and C. P. T. Ulm during "he 
‘ ec a Ss a 
an not so very different from ourselve aie year 192: The feat was noteworthy on account of the boldness 
am St e! rom ourselves, - “3 b 
ine of its conception, the courage and skill of its execution, and 


From the Preface by the careful preparation whi ich scaeniiel it 
12s. 6d. (Ready 26th February) 


HAVELOCK ELLIS " ee anes te a alle 
“The sexual life of savages has long awaited its natural RE AD Y 


torian Such a task needed a rare combination of 


iin All the se are combined in Dr. Malinowski. It W, Bs. MAXWE LL’S 


may safely be said that this book will become a classic of 
which the value must increase with the passage of time.” ’ 7 
Like Shadows on the Wall 


With 96 full-page plates. 
Royal 8vo, pages xxiv X 506, 42s. net. Of all Booksellers & Libraries, 7s. Gd. 

















ROUTLEDGE HUTCHINSON 
. (Publishers), Ltd., Pe ternoster R E.C. 4 


ae oe . . & Co 
roadw ‘ arte ‘ : 
Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. Also Publishers . HUTCHINSON . MAGAZINE 
nd WOMAN, 1/- each, month! 
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| | BRITISH INVESTORS’ ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


PINNERS HALL, AUSTIN FRIARS, E.C.2. 











TE | 1929 SERVICE. 


‘““ MARKET NOTES.”—A Weekly Financial Letter sent post free to Subscribers. 
The subscription list of several thousand investors includes Bankers, Brokers, 
Solicitors, Trastces, and others to whom a regular supply of dependable current 
nformation of a practical kind is absolutely essential. 


= 
E 


showing 


Its Record for cach of the past seven years has been sent to Subscribers 
single 


them the exact result in terms of dividends, capital appreciation, etc., of every 
investment recommendation, These Records are open to inspection. 

A Quarterly List of ‘ Fifty Selected Investments ” is included in the above service. 
These are chosen as the best in their respective classes, and briefly summarised with 
market prices and yields per cent%., etc. 


1 | 


The Annual Subscription is 5s. for a full year from date of payment. 





a 


‘A Free Copy of the “ Notes” and of the current “ Quarterly List” may be obi 


on application to Department “ G.” 


The Basis of Sound Investment is Reliable Information 
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Providing Work in 
the Coalfields Areas. 


HE policy of the Friends Coalfields Distress 

Committee has always been directed beyond 
physical relief. 
The Committee is already responsible for financing 
several schemes which give employment, thus rehabili- 
tating the men in their own self-respect and giving 
| them an opportunity of contributing to the well-being 
| of the community. It has initiated the development 
of allotments and the provision of seeds and is con- 





| cerned with other schemes which are providing work 
|} now. 


HOW MUCH DO YOU CARE? 


Let the measure of your sympathy be the measure 
of your response. 


Please send gifts of money and clothing, 
which will be gratefully acknowledged, 
to the 

Society of Friends (Quakers) 


COALFIELDS DISTRESS 
COMMITTEE 


(Chairman: Joan M. Fry) 
Room S, FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON RD.,, 
LONDON, N.W. 1. 
Clothing from the North of England should be 
* sent to Fricnds Mecting House, Mount Street, 
Manchester. 






















Pipe, Cigar or Cigarette—no matter 
which—the delicate membranes of 


eventually produces irritation, 
either mild or severe. There are 
few. smokers who have not ex- 
perienced the uncomfortable effect 
of “one cigarette too many.” To 
prevent this, take an “Allenburys” 
Glycerine and Black Currant Pas- 
tille occasionally between smokes 
and let it dissolve slowly in the 
mouth. Containing pure glycerine 
and the luscious fresh juice of ripe 
black currants, they are delightfully 
soothing. They effectually remove 
the smell of smoke from the breath. 


YOUR CHEMIST STOCKS THEM. 


1 i 
Packed in distinctive tin 
: boxes containing 
2.» Allenbunys 
IB Gy 


i , 
se: > us \ Geem § PASTILLES 


EEE See OG eee 


the throat object to smoke, which: 














1929 
CRUISES 

BY s:"ARANDORA 

She List Word cx Ocean Travel” 

TO NORWEGIAN FJORDS SPITZBERGEN 


NORTH CAPE, ETC. 
JUNE 15, JUNE 29, JULY 13, AUG 3, AUGI7 


From 20gns for I3 days. 
TO MOROCCO, DALMATIA,CYPRUS 


MAJORCA,.CRETE. ALGIERS, EGYPT 
THE HOLY LAND, ETC. 


SEPT. 7, OCT.5, NOV. 2,NOV. 23, DEC.21 
From 42gns for 20days 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent St.London SW1 











or Principal Tourist 
Agents 





















PLAYER’S 


White Label 
Navy Mixture 


—smoke it for achange—you 
won’t want to change again. 


Zoz. POCKET TIN 
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News of the Week 
T has ly Cl. mm id kn Whi by thre India Ollice that the 


Report of Sir Harcourt Butler's Committee on the 


1 


position of the Indian States in relation to future reforms 


The 


sent by Lord Peel. in accordance 


in British India was received at the end of last week. 


Report will no doubt he 


with custom, to the Government of India, and it will 

t be laid before the Cabinet until Lord Peel and the 
Government of India have exchanged opinions. More- 
over, thi ids of the Indian States in the Chamber of 


Princes la week requested the Vic« roy to allow them to 
tead the Report and give their views upon it as soon as 
possible. Lord Irwin did not make a definite promise, 
but he satd that 


this wish should be ‘ fully considered,” 
e taken for granted that nothing will be done 
Durbars have expressed. their views. Thus 
fortunately a fruitful delay 


and it may 
before the 
there must he 
before thy 


some delay 


Report comes hefore the Cabinet. 


It will be noted that the reception of the Harcourt 
Report coincided with the remarkable resolution passed 
by the Chamber of Princes last week declaring their 
unqualified opposition to all movements in British India 
the British The 
Maharajah of Patiala and other Indian rulers wisely went 


which aim at ending connexion. 


far beyond a mere negation ; they recognized the inevit- 
ability of reforms in British India and gave their particu- 
lar support to the idea of a federal system under which the 
new Constitution of British India could be associated with 
the States. 
India obviously prohibits a series of water-tight compart- 


native The geographical arrangement of 
ments in which the States and British India would exist 
side by side without carefully detined political relations. 
The native States stretch down through India in a con- 
tinuous chain except where the chain is interrupted by the 
Central Provinces : 
States, on 
* Indian India ” 


and there are many other important 


the seaboard for instance. sritish India and 
cannot live s« parate lives if onlv because 
the Customs make their association inevitable. 


British India must be 


extent by the good will of the 


reforms in 


It follows that 


ditioned to a considerabl 


COn- 


States. All the native rulers possess Treaties which 
solemnly recognize the integrity of their States and 


promise them British protection. It is impossible to see 
how the Treaties can be honoured except by the retention 
of a strong central power in British India. It is out of 
the question to send a protecting force to each State, 
There are no fewer than 445 States and the rulers of 108 of 
them sit in the Chamber of Princes by hereditary right. 
The Princes have continually complained that the letter 
of the Treaties has been violated by the imposition of 
tariffs (in regard to which they were not consulted and 


from which they drew no revenue) by the expropriation 


of land for the buildine of railway S, and sO On. In the 
main they have acted with great restraint, r cCognizing 
that the Government of India had for its motive the 
general good of India. But it must not be supposed that 
the Princes will regard restraint as the appropriate 
method if 1t comes te a question of radically weakening 
the British control of India. On this subject the Princes 
have never before sp ken with one vol but now they 


have spoken une quivocally, This isa very important fact, 


On Kriday, February 15th. Sir Esme Howard. the British 
Ambassador in Washington, suggested that Great Britain 
to bring about 
He said that Great 
sritain had cde laved her action because a prop sal made 
Cruiser Bill 


Ife did not forget, however, 


would make another effort * before long ” 


an agreement on naval limitation. 
during the debates on the would have lent 
itself to miusinte rpretation. 
to point out that the approaching General Election in 
Great Britain might cause 
The Covenant of the Lea 
members of the League should do their utmost to restrict 


a still further postponement. 
cue made it imperative that all 
armaments, Fresh discussions would, of course, proceed 
lifteen 
provided for in the American Bill would certainly be 
added, there 


espective needs of the great naval 


on the assumption that the American cruisers 


built. Fortunately, he was a much better 


understanding of th 
1477] 
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countries than there was in 1927 when the Geneva 
Conference broke down. 
* * * * 

Sir Esme Howard’s hint was well reecived in America 
and it was a little perplexing and discouraging —at least 
at first sight--when the Foreign Office followed up his 
words with an explanation which looked like a repudiation. 
‘The Foreign Office statement was to the effect that there 
had been “ no change ” in the situation since Sir Austen 
Chamberlain said on February 6th that the Government 
were carefully considering the whole naval question. 
The first necessary step was to communicate a proposed 
policy to the Dominions and to reecive and consider their 
views, and it was unlikely that the Government would be 
able “to make any further communication for some 
time.” Thus, the Government’s “ not for some time” 
must be set against Sir Esme Howard’s * before long 
though the General Election may get in the way.” On 
the whole it seems that there is no difference worth 
troubling about between Sir Esme Howard’s fricndly 
prediction and the explanation of the Foreign Office. 
But in that case why did the Foreign Office trouble to 
publish its explanation? Sir Austen Chamberlain said 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday that Sir Esme’s 
statement was correct, but that the Foreign Oflice wished 
to prevent misunderstanding of it in America. Alto- 
gether, it seems to us that the explanation is one more 
example of Sir Austen Chambecrlain’s highly scrupulous 
and conscientious but not always well-timed refining. 

* * + 7 


e 


The recent announcement by the Nanking Government 
that the revenue was in future to be solely thé affair 
of the Ministry of Finance has already been challenged. 
The Peking correspondent of the Times says that the 
Wuhan Provincial Council has set up a special office 
to supervise the collection of the revenue in Ilupch 
and Ifunan—an ominous move. It looks as though the 
issue whether the central Government can keep entire 
control of the revenue or whether local rulers will contrive 
to take toll of it must now be fought out. The question 
is especially important as the whole disbandment schcenic 
for the armies was made dependent upon the central 
control of finance. 

* * 2 * 

The Prinee of Wales and the Prime Minister spoke at a 
dinner at the Mansion IIfouse on Monday to celebrate 
the opening of the British Industries Fair in London 


and Birmingham. His Royal Highness began by 
speaking with feeling of his experience among the 


unemployed, and he said that he could not help looking 
upon the Fair in the first place as a means of reducing 
unemployment. But there were, of course, many ways 
of doing that, and for his own part he could see 
limit * to what might be accomplished by overseas scl tle- 
ment if the problem were properly handled with the 
co-operation of the Dominions. The Fair suggested to 
him that though British workmanship was the best in the 
world, it was useless to produce the best of goods unless 
they could be sold. Demand could be ereated, and that 
was the function of salesmanship. “ Is the salesmanship 
of this country entirely up to date? Is it up to the 
standard of the workmanship?” During his travels 
he had come across British communities in distant places 
who were anxious to buy British goods, but were unable 
to do so because the goods were not suitable to the local 
The same thing was true of foreign countries, 
* * * * 


s&s 
ho 


conditions, 


His Royal Highness went on to say that he was looking 
forward to the Report of the Committee on Salesmanship. 
Ile fell, sure that the Report would insist upon the 





——$_. 





importance of personality, knowledge of the LOS, kin | 
ledge of the conditions and the languages in the catia | 
where the goods were to be sold, and, then, tact 
good manners.“ I think we might put personality fing 
And why should not the “ boss ” himself £0 abroad ; 
look into the sale of his goods? This was, we think ‘ 





boldest piece of advice in a speech which was cha) 
istically bold, and has been extremely well rece; 
The Prince of Wales is evidently the prince of salesyy 


actey. 


' 


Agents abroad are “ not enough.” They cannot chay 


the design of the goods sent to them; they may y 
think that it is not their business even to suege st ch: 
Theirs but to try to sell what they receive. 
convinced 


E changes 
The “ boss 
would at op 
production to local demands jf } 
the adaptation 


by evidence on 
be able to adapt 
was that 


the spot, 


satisfied Was CCONOMIed] 


possible, 
* * * I 
We hope, however, that there will be carcful diseriyys 
tion in the coming development of salesmanship. The 
are right and wrong methods. In America salesmangshjy 
has become inseparably allied with a far-reaching ay 
often reckless granting of eredit. Briel 
by hypnotic buy wh 


it youns me 
people — to 
they do not really want and what may not be real! 


spells persuade 
sound or enduring. The trade of a country cannot | 
built up usefully in this way except, of course, und 
conditions of great temporary prosperity in the areas 
sale, 

* % * * 

Mr. Baldwin spoke of the time when the Fair migl 
be the annual market of the British Commonwealth ; 
Nations. For him the chief significance of the Britis 
Commonwealth that 
peace which no one dared to break. 


was throughout it there was 4 
*“T hope the d 
will come in the world at large when if two nations wa 
to fight there will be some power which will say * in 
? The than it 


be because brought 


sensitive used { 


had 


But one of the buttresses ag 


world 
the 
much nearer together. 


on.’ Was more 


different parts been 


international misunderstanding was international tra 
and in its peaceful mission trade had, in his opinioi 
a strong ally in broadcasting a favourite topic wit 


Mr. Baldwin. The trade 
countries of the world the better it would be for 


more there was im all tl 
ourse! 


as well as for them. “ There can be no such thing 


a happy and prosperous trade in one country alo 
It was pleasant to hear that sentiment from the Pru 
Minister, for it shows that he does not go far along th 
road with those Protectionists who find in other peoples 
prosperity proofs of our own decay, 

k a ¥ 





The result of the by-election in the Wansbeck Division 


of Northumberland was announced on [Ph 
February 14th :— 
Mr. G. W. Shield (Lab.) : and aD) 
Mr. I. M. Moffatt-Pender (Unionist ‘ V.612 j 
Mr. H. A. Briggs (L.) ire , ba Dd. 
Labour marjorily - aig 10.7 


The figures at the last cleetion wer 


Warne, G. H. (Lab.) us Py ee 21,159 
Middleton, Mrs. Hugh (Union ee 18,875 
Labour majority : as 2,284 
The Labour Party is naturally exultant at having won 
three by elections in succession, but it must be noted 
that two of the seats were already held by Labout 
Wansbeck and Bishop Auckland. South Battersea, 


not being a natural Labour seat, was the only one to 


make a song about. <All the three elections were 
crowded urban constituences ; it will be time for Labout 
to talk of its coming majority at the General Election 
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when it has shown that it can win a typical rural con- 
tituency’. The Liberal reading of the three by-elections 
js, of course, that it is well worth while for the Party 
to conte pat. Liberal candidates, even 
if they do not gct in, will, it is said, reduce the Unionist 
vote “a sound enough policy if we are to attribute 
to the Liberal Party, as we suppose we must, the 
pelief that a Labour member is always more desirable 


st ev ery possible seat. 


an a Unionist. 
than s e ‘ . 


In the House of Commons on Monday the Local 
Government Bill passed its third reading by 292 votes 
to 113. In the last stage of the debate the appointed 
leaders of the Opposition took no part, and their deputies 
could do no more than repeat criticisms already satis- 
factorily answered. The Bill has emerged without any 
change in principle, though there have been wise financial 
concessions. Mr. Chamberlain must be heartily congratu- 
lated onan incomparable performance. He has been greatly 
helped, as he himself generously acknowledged, by Sir 
Kingsley Wood. 
fear that any district will suffer in its pocket, or that any 
health service will be starved. 


In view of the concessions we no longer 


* * bs * 


The only possible cause of regret was the subject- 


matter of the criticisms directed last week against 
Clause 120. This clause empowers the Minister to 


modify the provisions of the Act where this may be 
make the Act work. It is 


* necessary ” in order to 


trae that Mr. Chamberlain had altered the wording of 


the Clausc— substituting “ nece ssary” for “expedient ~ 
but he did not satisfy evervone that he had removed 


its offensiveness. The Constitutional habit in this 
country has been for Statutes to be administered 
in accordance with what was understood to be their 
precise meaning, and when there was a doubt as 
to the interpretation the Courts had to decide. Mr. 


Chamberlain pleads that there are already at least cight 
instances in which a Minister has been given the power 
to modify a Statute. This is done by Order, and the 
Order has to be tabled in Parliament. It is, he 
for Parliament to keep watch, and Parliament has ample 
An Order, however, may 


SAVS, 


opportunities for doing so. 
remain for a long time almost unnoticed on the table ; 
it is only a quick and attentive mind which may detect 
its significance ; and even when the quick and attentive 
mind is on the spot the protection is slight. The whole 
subject is very diflicult. Talk about reviving the dis- 
pensing powers of the Stuarts seems to us irrelevant, for 
our Social Services have created an entirely new situation. 
The modern Acts, which present ticklish problems every 
day of the year, can hardly be under the unending judg- 
ments of the Courts. 
* 1 " 

The Government narrowly escaped defeat in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday, when a Unionist revolt against 
the terms of compensation to the loyalists in Ireland 
developed alarmingly. Mr. Amery moved a Supplemen- 
tary Estimate to pay the sums awarded as compensation 
by the Wood-Renton Committee. The trouble was that 
the Government proposed to pay only 60 per cent. on 
claims over £1,000. He justified this economy by explain- 
ing that the original sum of £400,000 earmarked for 
compensation in 1926 had risen by last vear to £1,000,000, 
Hence their present proposal in the interests of economy. 
This confusion of economy with justice—for the Govern- 
ment had acknowledged the debt of honour over and 
over the 


Lord Hugh Cecil’s speech was scathing. 


again—was more than rebellious Unionists 


could stand. 


Mr Churchill was. for onee. quite unable to ride the 
Whirlwind, If the had the 


matter gone to a division 


but at 


Government would have been defeated, the 
critical moment the Prime Minister came into the House, 
wiped the slate clean, and promised a reconsideration of 
the whole subject. 

* * x: * 

The Home Secretary has done well to write a letter 
to ex-Sergeant Josling him 
from the charges which led to his removal from the 
Metropolitan Police. About seven years ago Mr. Josling 
sent a letter to Sir William Horwood accusing Sergeant 
Goddard of corruption. He was convicted of having 
“ traduced a senior colleague 
only too clearly that he bravely told the truth. 
his removal he has acted manfully and with dignity ; 
he has been earning his living by teaching in a Shropshire 
school and has never demanded reinstatement. The 
Home Secretary has offered reinstatement—which Mr, 
and he will probably pay the 


completely exonerating 


”; vet events have proved 
Since 


Josling does not want 


compensation claimed. 
* ¥ 4: * 


We congratulat« all concerned on the inauguration 
of the National Flying Services Company the 
Company of Air Pilots and Navigators of the British 
Empire, this last to be a body similar to the Honourable 
Master Marine The Flying 


Company has been promised a Government 


and 


Company of Services 


grant up 
to £15,000 a year for the next three vears, and proposes 
to provide twenty acrodromes and cighty landing grounds 
to serve as flying club 


(7 
b 


in different parts of the country, 
centres for the training of young pilots. It is an excellent 
thing that these two companies should be started and 
the United 
Chamber of 


should have obtained official support. In 
States 
Commerce already own fifty a 


the members of the Aeronautical 
roplane factories, and 150 
other corporations producing materials and supplies. 
We trust that the scheme, which owes much to Captain 
Guest, will with the 
business men, and the public, for the new form of trans- 


British and 


meet support of manufacturers, 


port is of vital importance to satety 
prosperity, 
5 * * * * 
General Higgins, ihe new General of the Salvation 


Army, has announced that he will appoint commissions 
to report on the future the 
Generalship and on the nature of the trusteeship for the 


method of suecession to 


as the funds are 
will 


property of the Army. “So far con- 


control 


eerned,” he said, ‘* one-man definitely 
disappear.” 
on common sense, and promise well for the new adminis- 
But although we think that General Bramwell 
clinging to one-man 
himself to be 


carrying ona sacred tradition, and no one who has followed 
the controversy between the High Council of the Army 


These inquiries were expected, are based 
tration. 
Booth 
control we recognize that he 


was sorely mistaken in 


belic \ ed 


and the deposed General can fail to have been impressed 
by the courtesy and consideration which marked every 
Hurtful 


was used that 


communication and every act in the dispute. 
was 
the 


a Christian 


no word 
Wi 


rsial polities u 


things had to be done, but 


cither heedless or malicious often hear about 


ideal of conducting contro. 
demonstration of 
hoped that 
inevitable and 


spirit, but here was an interesting 


how the thing ean be don It is to Ie 


General Bramwell Booth will recept thi 


t of litigation, 


not expose “the Army to the chnormous cos 

Bank Rate, 53 per cent., changed from 435 per cent., on 
February 7th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1012 ; on Wednesday week 102; a vear ago 107] Funding 


Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 89; on Wednesday 
week 89; a 
was on Wednesday 


year ago 38}. Conversion Loan (3 
7 


»% y ! 
82; on Wednesday week 


oper 
ago 77. 
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Co-operation in Industry 


NHE answer of the principal employers’ organizations 
to the Report of the Melchett-Turner Conference 
was a dire disappointment, but no one ought to run 
away with the idea that the movement towards peace 
in industry has been brought to a dead stop. On the 
contrary, though ground that might have been gained 
has not been made good, the whole movement has made 
an advance which would have been impossible a year 
or two ago. Natural chagrin, caused by the blighting 
of hopes, must not blind us to what has been accom- 
plished. 

Lord Melchett and Mr. Turner have not written their 
Report in vain. Whatever may happen in the immediate 
future the Report cannot be obliterated; it stands as 
a mark in industrial politics, and a very important one, 
too. It would be impossible to say that the responsibility 
which rests on beth employers and employed to continue 
the progress is greater on the one side than on the other. 
Public opinion undoubtedly expects the employers to 
consent to nothing less than a reconstitution of the 
relations in industry; but it also recognizes that, 
though rebuffed for the moment, Labour has no sort 
of excuse for flying into a tantrum, and vowing that it 
is useless to carry on further discussions with such people 
as the employers. That is not the way of peace-loving 
men. Peace would not be such an incomparable prize, 
as it is, if it were to be easily won, or if misunderstandings 
did not characteristically pave the paths to it. 

The answer to the Melchett-Turner proposals was 
issued in the names of the Federation of British Industries 
and the National Confederation of Employers’ Organiza- 


tions. The letter, addressed to the Secretary of the 
Trades Union Congress, begins by saying that the 
National Confederation and the Federation would 


welcome an opportunity of a conference with the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress, at which they 
could discuss “ matters of common interest to British 
industry.” Two facts must be noted in this statement. 
rhe first is that the proposal to join in a discussion 
with the General Council has never been made before ; 
the second is that this significant proposal is given the 
place of honour in the first paragraph of the letter. 

It will be remembered that when there was a proposal 
in 1927 that the two principal employers’ organizations 
should meet the General Council it was turned down 
as impossible. It was said that the constitutions of 
the organizations did not permit of their undertaking 
such Shortly afterwards Lord Melchett, 
acting unollicially, suggested that he and some of his 
fellow-employers, who were in the van of the progressive 
movement in industry, should meet the General Council 
and draw up a scheme, which might or might not be 
adopted later by employers in general. All that has 
happened, then, is that the employers’ organizations 
have rejected the scheme, but have taken a step which 
they would not have taken before Lord Melchett and Mr. 
Turner pointed the way. 

The employers’ organizations in their letter go on to 
say that at a conference with the General Council they 
could explain their objections to the National Industrial 
Council proposed in the Melehett-Turner Report. The 
letter does not mention the other Melchett-Turner 
proposal, that besides a National Industrial Council 
there should be Conciliation Boards, but no doubt the 
reference to the National Industrial Council was meant 
to cover the whole Melchett-Turner scheme. Next, 
the employers point out that the Confederation and the 
Federation are distinct bodies with different functions, 


7 


discussions. 


. . e 
of time. 


——. 





the Confederation dealing with labour questions and the 
Federation with economic and commercial question. 
Unfortunately, it is added that each organization, after 
reviewing the situation from its own point of View 
came independently to the conclusion that the Melchet, 
Turner Report was not acceptable. The rest of the 
letter consists of a quite friendly pressure upon the 
General Council to enter into further  consultatig, 
The employers are 

“Conscious of the importance of doing everything jp jj: 
power to further the promotion of industrial peace in Bri, 
industry, and the cordial invitation extended to your Genw 
Council to meet representatives of the Confederation and of the 


Federation is made in the hope that the discussions will be g 
as to help forward a better mutual understanding.” 


As the true road to peace is always based on genui, 
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attempts to understand what is disagreeable, or why 
seems on the face of it unreasonable, let us try to put 
ourselves inside the mind of an employer who sincerely 
believes that the Melchett-Turner 
work and is dangerous. 
tion follows 
“A National Industrial Council has been proposed, by 
it is obvious that it would be national only in nay 
unless all the recognized organizations of employes 
were represented on it. We employers hope that soy 
machinery for permanent co-operation will be possibk, 
but it is absurd to accuse us of being the enemies of 


scheme would jg 
The employer of our imagiyy. 


would probably argue somewhat as 


peace because we have turned down a plan drafted by 
conference ino which we 
Many of the employers who have rejected the Melchett. 
Turner Report have, in their own industries, machinery 
for co-operation conciliation which is working 
extraordinarily well. Then Lord Melchett 
unofficially, and in his big way presents a moderm-—a 

plan for 
This might easily mean the sweeping away 


were not even represented, 


and 
comes along 
too modern rationalizing everything and 
everybody. 
of existing methods which have amply stood the test 
You may say that we objectors are merely 
advocating sectionalism instead of a comprehensive 
treatment, but you cannot blame us for being cautious, 
The issues at stake are too large for recklessness. If thy 
General Council will listen to us, we shall try to convince 
them that we do want peace in industry, but that the 
proposed scheme is not the right way.” 

We do not ourselves accept that argument. But at 
least we feel sure of this, that if the General Counel 
has any idea of how peace is made it will not allow its 


members to beat up a campaign of denunciation against | 


the employers’ organizations, but will quietly accept the 
invitation to a conference. 

At that conference there will be an opportunity for 
the General Council, such as it has never had before, to 
convince the employers, fully and officially represented, 
that Labour stands by the cardinal proposal of a National 
Industrial Council and Conciliation Boards. When that 
plain issue is understood public opinion, which has 4 
way of being decisive in the long run, will come to beat 
upon the whole subject. The conference will be official; 
there will be no question of a few employers acting ot 
their own account, or of the General Council acting a 
it did at the Melchett-Turner Conference, ‘ without 
prejudice.” The conference will be conducted in the 
full knowledge that it will determine industrial relations 
for many years. And the public will probably remind 
the employers that pedantic conservatism is the surest 
way of swinging the Trades Union Congress back t0 
those methods of the “left” which it not long 4g® 
deserted, 
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The Freedom of the Seas 


7HATEVER views may be held regarding the freedom 
W of the seas there can be no question about its 
being a living issue at the present moment. That in 
itself means progress, for a change in a practice so long 
regarded in this country as fundamental cannot be 
effected, and should not be, till the subject has been 
explored from every angle, not only by the expert, but 
py the ordinary citizen who has been taught that his 
preservation in time of war depends on the maintenance 
of what are rather loosely termed Great Britain’s belli- 
gerent rights. 

But discussion of the freedom of the seas needs to be 
clarified at the outset. Like the Monroe Doctrine, it is 
apt to be canvassed with earnestness and sometimes 
with passion by disputants who have not troubled to 
discover Whether they mean the same thing by it and 
may not be any too certain, individually, precisely what 
thes understand it to mean themselves. That is not 
surprising, for the freedom of the seas doctrine, since it 
was, so to say, popularized by President Wilson by 
inclusion as the second of his Fourteen Points, has been 
commonly confused with various proposals with which 
jn fact it has nothing in common. 

Freedom of the seas is not an amalgam of various 
demands that have been put forward in the past for the 
defence of the rights of neutrals in time of war as against 
the rights of belligerents. It does not, in particular, 
include the familiar proposal for the immunity of private 
That 
once desired reform embodies a double fallacy. It is 
idle to suppose that in the naval warfare of the twenticth 
kind of distinction between public and 
private preperty can be preserved. Except for luxury 
articles, which a belligerent nation is far too straitened 


property at sea, except in the case of contraband. 


century) any 


financially to want to import in any case in war time, 
everything carried to its shores serves directly or indirectly 
the purposes of the war, and, apart from that, if the dis- 
tinction were in fact preserved the belligerent government 
would give its orders for rubber and cotton and wheat 
cireuitously and by subterfuge through private traders. 
But the first fallacy is followed by a second. With 
the distinction between public and private property has 
vanished almost as completely the distinction between 
contraband, conditional contraband, and non-contraband., 
The Declaration London which apportioned 
commodities under those three categories are as obsolete 
as Noah’s Ark. Every naval State in a naval war is 
going to issue its own contraband list, as Great Britain 
did in 1914 and 1915, and that list will lengthen eut till 
necessity, not merely of 
military, but of civilian life. The idea of reforming the 
existing practice by granting immunity to private property 
other than contraband is a survival of the discussions of 
ago, and it had better survive no longer. 
The choice between the existing practice and something 
different must be sought elsewhere if sought at all. And 
it is reasonable to begin by asking why in fact it should 
The practice led in 1917 and 1918 to 
Why, in that case, change it ? 


of lists 


it covers practically every 


twenty years 


be sought at all. 
the throttling of Germany. 
The case against the existing practice broadly is that if 
it is maintained by Great Britain as a belligerent in the 
future it almost certainly means war with the United 
States—that war which in every other connexion is 
unthinkable, but is not unthinkable at all if it is a question 
of interference with the merchant-vessels of a United 
States fully capable of defending those vessels, and 
determined in of need to do so. 
The point need not be laboured. 


Cas 


It is a contingency 


on which no one desires to dwell. But it is commonly 
agreed by all who know the inner history of those years 
that American vessels could never have been treated as 
they were in 1915 and 1916 if the American navy then 
had been as strong as it is being made to-day. President 
Wilson, in this matter, at any rate, was expressing the 
views of the whole of his countrymen when he authorized 
Colonel House in November, 1918, to say that if the 
principle of freedom of the seas were not accepted the 
Kuropean Allies could “ count on the certainty of our 
using our present equipment to build up the strongest 
navy that our resources permit, and as our people have 
long desired.” That is precisely what America is doing 
to-day under a very different President from Wilson, 
and the gravity of the situation lies not merely in the 
contemplation of a potential clash between the two 
Anglo-Saxon navies, but in the fact that fecling is per- 
sistently embittered and all hope of the limitation of 
armaments dispelled as long as opposing views are held 
in Whitehall and in Washington on this vital issue. 

But there is a different case against the existing practice 
of practically unlimited interference with neutral merchant 
shipping in time of war. It has been said that thanks to 
that practice we succeeded in throttling Germany in 1918. 
That is largely true, but it 
facts to from that particular instance to the 
general. Germany’s sole access to the high seas happened 
by the fortune of geography to be through a bottle-neck 
which it was relatively simple for the British fleet to 


spells crass blindness to 


argue 


close. Only isolated commerce-raiders got through the 
cordon, but when they did it took, according to Lord 
Jellicoe, twenty-five of our cruisers to run down each of 
them. Suppose we were at war with some other naval 
power with an extended coast-line and a score of ports 
from which raiders could slip out to harry British com- 
merece. The feeding of Britain's millions would be a very 
different matter then. 

Look, moreover, at the other side of the picture. It 
is true that in the end we throttled Germany—though 
here, too, it is well to remember that Germany was 
almost wholly blockaded by land as well as sea, which 
will not be the case with all our potential adversaries. 
But Germany through her submarine campaign came 
near in 1917 to throttling us. A convincing case can very 
nearly be made for the contention that the interests of an 
island nation, dependent for its very existence on sea- 
borne supplies, would best be served by an agreement 
protecting all merchant shipping from interference. That 
theory, however, need not be argued, for it breaks down 
fatally at a vital point. No belligerent could concede 
absolute immunity to trading There must 
always be the essential reservation “ except in regard to 
contraband,” and, as has been shown, the definition of 
contraband is now such that the exception is almost 


vessels. 


co-extensive with the rule. 

What alternative then remains ? 
and it is well that attention should be concentrating so 
largely upon that. The embarrassment, and probable 
futility, of attempting to draft agreed rules for the case 
of a still possible war between individual States is no 
longer necessary, for what the League Covenant in 
occasional cases legitimizes the Kellogg Pact specifically 
If that instrument is honoured there will be 
no between individual States. Even the “ self- 
defence ” qualification is not relevant, for defence is only 
called for against attack, and every nation of the world, 
with two, no doubt temporary, exceptions, has pledged 


One and one alone, 


excludes. 
war 


itself never to attack. 
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Thus the issue narrows suddenly down to the case of a 
violation of the Kellogg Pact. Is that event to be followed 
in effect by a general mélée or by police action? The 
Pact itself says nothing as to that. The League Covenant, 
binding on its own members, but not, of course, on the 
United States, savs a great deal, and very definitely. 
There is to be united police action against the offender, 
and where there is action of that type there can be no 
neutrals within the League. Each nation of its own act 
would cut off its own traders” intercourse with the offend- 
ing State. Outside the unfortunately — there 
would still be neutrals, conspicuous among them the 
United States. Her traders would have to be stopped 
by the League's police squadrons and the consequences 
that would entail might be grave. 

But now comes the Kellogg Pact 
Covenant. Virtually, it may be 
anywhere is a violation of the Pact 
concern the United States as much as any nation in the 
world. Her Government may, or may not, be willing 
to join in police action. It is hard to conecive that it 
would deliberately interfere with it. That is in some 
respects a delicate question and it must be handled 
with cireumspection. But here and here alone is the 
starting-point of all future discussions on naval warfare, 


League 


superimposed on the 
said that any war 
and as such it must 


an 


——. 











freedom of the seas, and Anglo-American relations 
covenants mean anything, the war of the future is ary 
war to suppress a violation of the peace. Tha i 
impair the freedom of the seas for no one except th 
State that has forfeited all rights by violating jts bone 
“War would not be war,” objected Clemenceau jy 191, 
“if there were freedom of the seas.” ‘* War having be, 
renounced,” it may be retorted in 1929, ** there need hey 
obstacle to the freedom of the seas.” 

Much, of course, remains to be discussed, Particulgy}, 
as to the part the United States would be prepared ; 
play in joining with her fellow-signatories of the p, 
first of all, in deciding when police action was neces 
and, secondly, in carrying such action out. But notgly 
progress will have been achieved if henceforth the 4, 
cussion, both in its political and its strategic aspects, j 
concentrated on the single case of joint armed actin 
against a State false to its pledge never to resort ; 








“private war.” It is no longer possible to conceive of } 
oceans as at once a highway and a battle-ground. Wily 
stipulation for absolute freedom of navigation outsij 
territorial waters, except as the seas may be closed 

whole or in part by international action for the enfone. 
ment of international covenants, has entered the realy oj 
practical reality. 


Great Britain and Russia 


I has been announced that a representative delega- 
tion of British is to visit -Moscow 
parly in March. This is an extremely important step» 
which is bound to mark a decisive change in the relation- 
ship between Great Britain and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republies. If the delegation reports that 
opportunities of doing profitable business in Russia are 
wholly lacking, and that the Soviets are still in an 
impossible frame of mind, then we shall have to reconcile 
ourselves to the continued isolation of the largest and 
potentially the richest economic unit in the world, and 
settle down to trade, as best we ean, on a basis which 
exchides, for some years at any rate, the markets of 
Russia from our purview. 

If, the other hand, the delegation brings back 
hopeful news, and, as is by no means improbable, pro- 
settlement of the outstanding cconomic 


industrialists 


on 


posals for a 
problems between the two countries, then a renewed 
attempt at negotiations between London and Moscow 
will become inevitable, and this may well result in a 
general political and commercial agreement. We con- 
sider that the second of the two alternatives is the more 
likely. If the Russians had not meant business they 
would hardly have extended an unoflicial invitation to 
our industrialists, or afforded them the facilities which 
have already been placed at their disposal. Equally 
there is a determination on the British side to bring 
matters to a if it can be done. The 
obstacles are enormous, but by no means insuperable, 
and it may be said without unduc optimism that the 
outlook, so far as Anglo-Russian relations are concerned, 


successful issue 


is more promising to-day than it has been for years 
past. For our part, we have never concealed our profound 
conviction that a satisfactory relationship between 
Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. is vital to the economic 
recovery and the peace of the Old World, and that such 
a relationship can ultimately be established on a founda- 
tion of mutually beneficial trade. 

It is important that the Soviet Goveriment should 
realize the nature of the delegation which is about to 
visit them. Its members are men of substance not of 
straw, and representative of practically every class of 


industry in this country. They are not to be trifled wit 
They will want to get straight down to hard facts, q 
they will not be fobbed off with a lot of talk. But 


‘they are satisfied with the conditions offered them, th 


are in a position to deliver the goods. Probably ; 
mission has ever left these shores with so much industriel 
power mobilized behind it. The published names of th 
firms which have signified their intention of participatig 
in the delegation are in themselves a sufficient guarant 
of its authority, its integrity, and its weight. If itis 
in some ways unfortunate that the bankers, as such, ar 
apparently not to be represented, the Russians shoul 
remember that the amount of capital and credit at t! 
disposal of British industry is still adequate, even to ther 
requirements. 

It is equally important that the members of the dee 
gation should regard it as axiomatic that Russia is 1 
an Oriental country (the smear of western civilizati 
was never very thick), and bear in mind the diflicultie 


with which Stalin has to contend. He is governing 
single-handed, a people who, judged by our standards 
are naturally inefficient and’ feckless to an almos 


incredible degree. He has to deal on the one hand wit 


fanatical Communist politicians, and on the other wit! 


a stubborn peasantry ; with good “ kulaks ” who arous 
passionate resentment amongst their frailer brethrev 
with bad * kulaks * who are mere money-lenders living 
on the back of the agricultural community; with @ 
omnivorous and expanding bureaucracy ; and with @ 
increasingly difficult cconomic situation — shortage ‘ 
capital, growing unemployment, low wages, inadequal 
equipment, inadequate housing accommodation, inade 
quate transport facilities. Stalin is narrow and pre] 
diced, and suspicious of foreigners in general and English: 
men in particular. He is a Man of the Machine. Bi 
he is also, as befits his name, a Man of Steel. Only by 


the exercise of remarkable qualities could he hav 
attained, and retained against all combinations, the 
supreme position he now occupies. The British clelege- 
tion will neither be concerned with, nor interested 1 
Stalin’s political opinions. He can hold what. politic? 
views he likes so long as he does not attempt to enforce 
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wutside Russia. What they will want to know is 
them ol . 

ther he hi i 
requirements are not world revolution and 
onal Communist State, but textile machinery, 


I is been converted to the view that Russia’s 
wit 
most urgent 
the internat! 
goricultural machi : | 
' transport, cement, herrings, rubber, electrical 


nervy, tractors, factery equipment, 


motor : 
supplies, and—credit. Phese things he can have on 
terms which will secure definite and indisputable benefits 
to both sides. ) 

On the political issue the less said at present the 
jeter. We have already commented frequently on the 
fatuous anti-British propaganda pursued by the Soviet 
Goyernment through its agency, the Third International. 
The sole effect of it is to poison the relations between 
London and Moscow, without doing the slightest intrinsic 
harm to us or eood to them. And the ineredible levity 
with which money Was despatched in support of the 
General Strike in this country deserved and received 
nothing but the severest censure. 

But it cannot be said that the handling of the Russian 
question by the present Government has been altogether 
happy. The Arcos raid remains a monumental example 
of political imbecility. 

Now an opportunity has been given to wipe out the 
past and start afresh on an altogether firmer basis which 
may never recur, And we conclude with a direct warning 


to His Majestv’s Government. The electorate of Great 


Britain to-day is more concerned with trade and unem- 
ployment than anything clse. If they suspect that the 
Government, for purely party political purposes, is deli- 
berately standing in the way of a commercial agreement 
with Russia which would otherwise be feasible, then the 
Unionist Party will be given short shrift at the next 
election. 

No one expects or desires that a representative of the 
Government should accompany the industrial delegation 
to Moscow. But that there is a widespread anxiety to 
see the existing breach between Great Britain and the 
U.S.5.R. healed up cannot be denied. When Mr. Robert 
Boothby recently advocated a renewed attempt on the 
part of business men to open up trade relations with 
Russia, the favourable response in the country, from 
all sections of public opinion, from industry itself, and 
throughout the Press, was immediate and _ striking. 
Ilere are goods. ‘There are markets crying out for them. 
It should not be beyond the wit of man to establish a 
connexion between the two. 

And we go so far as to say that if, as a result of this 
delegation, the wheels of Anglo-Russian trade begin to 
revolve once more; and if the Government adopts at 
the outset an attitude of prudent encouragement, and 
by subsequent action acquires a measure of credit for 
the happier turn of events, then a Conservative majority 
at the next election is assured. 


The Week in Parliament 


M*: NEVILLE CILAMBERLAIN obtained a third 
4 reading for his Local Government Bill on Monday 

—cool, suave, precise, competent to the end. His has 
heen a great Parliamentary triumph, but his final asser- 
tion that no Bill of similar magnitude had ever got 
through with so little amendment was not greatly relished 
by a House upon which it reflected small credit. A slight 
moan over clause IIT. was the sum total of the effective 
contribution of the back benches, and, to the uninstructed 
cye ol the present w riter, the clause substituted for it by 
the Minister of Health bears a suspicious and even unholy 
resemblance to its unpopular predecessor. TTowever you 
could hardly expect the lukewarm mutinecrs to do it all 
over again. 

The House is heartily thankful to be through with a 
long series of wearisome and technical debates, during 
which no new Parliamentary reputations have been 
made, but from which Mr. Arthur Greenwood, Miss 
Suan Lawrence, and Mr. Ernest Brown emerge with 
credit. 


Nobody summed up for the Opposition on Third 


Reading. Perhaps with that grip on reality which Sir 
Oswald Mosley assures us is such a distinguishing feature 
of the new Socialism, the Labour Party decided to waste 
ho more breath or time in a fruitless quest. It is to be 
hoped they will adhere to this admirable resolution. 

Of Tuesday's astonishing events, a bare recapitulation 
must suflice, Mr. Amery announced that the Government 
would pay compensation in full to the post-truce Irish 
loyalists on awards under £1,000, and 60 per cent. of all 
awards over that figure. Ile pointed out that the Wood- 
Renton Committee which recommended these awards was 
m advisory body, and in no sense a judicial tribunal. 
These Payments were entirely “ex gratia,” and the 
Cabinet had decided that they were on a generous scale, 
and should not be exceeded. A storm of protest swept 
the Conservative back benches. Colonel Gretton Jed the 
attack on the Government. Major Ross, in an admirable 
maiden speech, supported him. Colonel Howard-Bury, 
Sit Harry Foster (looking very debonair, with a rose in his 


buttonhole) and Sir William Davison joined, with steadily 
increasing fervour, in the assault. It was, in more than 
one sense, a knightly affair. There was much talk of 
honour and little of facts. With hands on their hearts and 
voices choking with genuine emotion, the Unionist stal- 
warts appeared at moments to be almost overcome by their 
own chivalry. 

Up rose the Chancellor of the Exchequer to deliver what 
was, in the circumstances, a first-rate debating speech. 
Twice already the Government had given way to this 
kind of pressure, and that was enough. For his part, as 
custodian of the national purse, he could not contemplate 
according to a non-judicial body, before which the Treas- 
ury could not even argue a case, the right to sign un- 
limited cheques on the national account. Of 1,637 recom- 
mendations for compensation, 1,354 had been paid in full 
and these ineluded all the smaller people ; 283 remained, 
and it was their case which was now being considered. 
They had already received well over £700,000. Were 
they to reeeive £400,000 more? If those who now en- 
deavoured to maintain economy were to be censured for 
their exertions, then right down the line of economy there 
would be weakness and collapse, and large issues might 
be seriously injured. 

Lord Hugh Cecil, venomous and brilliant, fanned the 
flames which had been momentarily quietened. Could 
an obligation of honour be valued on a system of per- 
centages ? It was a pity that the Chancellor should 
remember economy just once, when it was rather dis- 
honourable to do so. This was the last disgraceful trans- 
nection in an inheritance of shame which Mr. Churchill had 
helped to bring on this country, and he hoped the 
Government would be defeated. 

So it would have been, despite a valiant effort by 
Major IIills, had not the Prime Minister walked in and 
moved to report progress and reconsider the matter. A 
legitimate chortle by Mr. J. H. Thomas over the humilia- 
tion of the Government, and a sardonic speech from Mr, 
Maxton brought these strange proceedings to an unsatis- 
factory conclusion, WATCIIMAN, 
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Philosophy and Religion universe as a whole is rational in the sense of being . we 
. ternally coherent, it remains a mere brute fact Wither petua / 
T may safely be said that in philosophical circles the any explanation at all. It is still possible to ask—y, we 
materialism which was somewhat confidently advo- is there a universe? And no answer is forthcoming | - 
cated in the third quarter of the nineteenth century is % Bit is af 


completely dead, and there has perhaps been among 
religious people an undue measure of optimism in conse- 
quence of this. They have sometimes supposed that the 
only alternative to such materialism was Theism of such 
a character as to provide a basis for religion, and even for 
Christianity. But, in fact, there is a possible form of 
philosophy, which has had many advocates in recent 
years, which provides a definitely spiritual interpretation 
of the universe, but leaves scarcely any room for religion 
as it has been understood by the adherents of the great 
historic religions of the world. It is a great thing, no 
doubt, that philosophy should now, with an almost 
united voice, affirm the spiritual nature of reality, for the 
moment that this is done the scale of values, on which 
the moral side of religion depends, is at least capable of 
being sct in relation to a view of the whole world which 
either justifies it, or at any rate makes ample room for it. 
Moreover, such a view at once makes reasonable the 
practice of religious meditation, and makes room, in a 
certain rather attenuated sense, for worship. But in so 
far as religion is concerned with confident hope as well as 
with quiescent trust, such a scheme of thought supplies 
it with little foundation. Lord Balfour, in his Gifford 
Lectures—a masterpiece of subtle thinking expressed in 
ordinary human language—laid it down that the dis- 
tinctive clement in any religion worth naming is the 
belief that ** God takes sides.” It is not enough to have 
an intellectual assurance that in some highly technical 
sense the universe as a whole, in all its extent of space 
and time, and with all its particular evils, is somehow 
perfect. What is needed for most parts of the practice 
of a living religion is the conviction that the root prin- 
ciple of this universe is something to which not only the 
intellect but the will of man is the nearest analogy, and 
that we speak least inadequately of God when we speak 
of Him as willing certain results and fulfilling a purpose, 
which itself, no doubt, is eternally constant, through all 
the changes and chances of the time-process. 

In such a view there is at least nothing philosophically 
absurd: on the contrary, it supplies that rational ex- 
planation of existence, for which philosophy is always 
secking, more completely than any other hypothesis. 
For we all recognize that Will, if it exists, and so far as it 
exists, is, in technical language, a true cause. When we 
have found that something owes its present form to the 
action of an intelligent will, and understand the motive 
on which that will acted, we do not ask for a further 
explanation. Here, and, in our experience, here only, we 
have a principle of explanation which demands no 
explanation of itself. Here then, and here only, we have 
a true First Mover. Now it is not possible to say that 

‘ason imperatively demands such an interpretation of 
ultimate reality. The universe might be a system which 
holds together in complete rational coherence, wherein 
every part is held in its place by its relation to all the 
other parts, and in that sense is explained by the nature 
And I do not think it can be said that 
More- 


of the whole. 
reason absolutely claims anything more than this. 
over, it must be admitted that, even if there are instances 
of purposive adaptation which can be traced in particular 
departments of the world, these are not sullicient to 
support a general theory that the universe is grounded 
in purpose. It is not by any inductive reasoning that we 
can proceed from the general rationality of the world to 
the view that it exists to fullil some purpose. On the 
other hand, it is true that if all we can say is that the 





Some philosophers have condemned the question its Fy per 
as unmeaning, on the ground that we cannot get al we i 
the universe and refer it to something beyond tse a we 
inasmuch as it is by definition “ everything there i: a 
But the impulse of the human mind to ask the ee 
remains very strong, and many of the most POignays 
utterances of poets have been inspired by it. We canny 
certainly, get outside the totality of things, but if we p: 
find ground for believing that this totality is not a ry 


Mak 


Vi 
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a $ ; the Ti 
fact, but is self-explanatory, that will be a genuine pe th lovi 
~ si . eal OV 

to the intellect, and, though not demonstrable, wij ) e 
: co P Of iis 
perfectly legitimate as a hypothesis. i 

y ° ° 4% ‘ F ation 
Now Theism is precisely this hypothesis. It js 4 | 
— ° he ‘ ‘ : 7 works ¢ 
belief that the universe is the expression of an get) rd 
aint 


Will, which is the ground of reality, and the sphere of | : 
fulfilment of His purpose. Intellectually at first jt jg “y 
hypothesis only, and awaits verification. In the naty 


\as 


he col 


of the case the verification can never be complete in gy ay 
finite experience, so theists are undismayed when th a on 
are told that their case is not proved. They know that} saving 
never can be proved, and it is enough for them at tj rile, 


stage to know that it is not disproved or in any sey oan 





irrational. The process of verification takes two fom promis 
The first is, broadly speaking, theoretical. It is { hf 
continued working out in the sphere alike of though sum 
and practice of what is involved in the initial hypothe: | pyen p 
itself. If it is found, as it assuredly is found, that o Apenni 
problem after another yields to the treatment which t! was at 
‘process of thought brings to bear wnon it, all this tendst) [odes 
confirm the initial hypothesis. But the second grat Pf inf 
method of verification is supplied by religion itse. P ¢stat 
There is the experience of fellowship with God : theres F  yyalariz 
the long record of what men have found in the activity F  previow 
of worship. If it were necessary on general philosophical ri a 
grounds to explain all this away, no doubt psychology PF wke t! 
would seem equal to the task in the judgment of thoe [the be: 
whose own religious experience has been somewhat thir, . prac 
But if the initial hypothesis is itself perfectly rations any 
and if there is a great volume of human experience whi that at 
is intelligible on the basis of that hypothesis but woull | | 
have to be explained away as delusion on any other, then F here 
again the hypothesis appears as that which most ade iles | 
quately covers the facts of experience. It is still x ty si 
proved, but it is on the way to appearing the most | swamp 
probable of all the possible theories. waste : 
But if Theism is once accepted, revelation is a naturl op 
consequence. The Being called God in Pantheisti retel 
systems no doubt reveals Himself in all things the 
exist, and it is possible so to conecive Him as to hol OM 
that He is more fully revealed in the beautiful than int! t 
ugly, in the noble than in the base. But on such a vie# 
it is not possible to believe in particular and specific acts 
of revelation. If, however, God is to be conceived firs 
and foremost as creative will, then it follows that He car, . 


if it pleases Him, give special acts of revelation over até 
Human | ‘ 


personality reveals itself in the decisive acts with whicl 


above that which is contained in creation itself. 


men meet emergencies, not in the ordinary day to day 
conduct wherein there is scarcely any difference betwee! 
one individual and another. The Christian religion res’ * . 
on the belicf that there does exist a series of acts) | 
divine revelation leading up to, and culminating in, th 
self-disclosure of the Divine Person and Character @ 
Jesus Christ. If this be accepted it at once reacts on ihe a 
first hypothesis, for it declares that the Creative Willis™ “eh 
its character perfect Love, and this again is progressively 
verified both in thought and in religious experience, and, | 
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: vile remaining like the first unproved, becomes per- 
ing it vetuallY more probabl as thought widens and expe- 
'ithoy deepens. Such a conviction still does not rest on 
—Why f we It belongs to faith and not to knowledge; but 
“OMing, F., rf faith which is entirely rational on its own grounds, 
n itse | oe perpetually approaches nearer to periect certainty 
Outsid: Fit is adopted with thoroughness and followed with 
 itsel Jevation. Witntam Epor, 
Te 1s, 
est 


Making Two Blades Grow... 


SWAMP and a shooting-lodge was all that existed 


vignant 


‘annot 
We ¢j \ two years ago at Macearese, near the mouth of 
. + . 








t brit the Tiber. Now it is a rich agricultural district, 
e relie employing over two thousand labourers. 
vill | This honificazione (drainage : rrigation land-reclam- 
ation) is the most advanced and successful of the great 
is th works designed to turn the deserts of South Italy into 
actiy - garden, thereby absorbing the surplus population as 
oft well as inereasing the wealth of the country. They may 
It is he considered as among the most important enterprises 
hat in Europe in their effect on future peace and prosperity, 
at and the Macearese property is the chief of them all, 
\ tl! not only because it is in large measure completed and 
hat it paving its way, but because a malarious marsh—ugly, 
tt] sterile, accursed-—-has been converted into soil as fertile 
Sens ys any in Europe, rich with flowers and vines and the 
lornis nron ise of increase. 
st ' { few years ago it was impossible to live here in 
ought gammer. “Men. women and children, cattle, horses and 
thesis | yen pigs had to go up in August to Viterbo, or to the 
t o1 Apennines beyond. ‘To pass the night in the Macecarese 
n th anal that time to keep vigil with the anopheles, sinister 
ids t vdess of malaria. Now, however, there is little risk 
great infection. Out of 2,200 persons working on the 
itself, state last summer only +41) developed symptoms of 
reis F yalaria, and they were all recidivist cases, infected in 
vit previous vears. The children of the farmers suffer no 
hieal rm at all, and never develop the fever. For safety’s 
logy F sake they live for four months in big military tents on 
hose the heach, but the hygienic measures are such that there 
thi s practically no risk of infection for any human being 
onal, anv age, provided he takes the simple precautions 
hi that are taught in the schools and placarded in’ public 
ould F places. Probably 5,000) people will carn their living 
then ere eventually —on a strip of red loam some three 
nile: iles long by two broad. Until the bonifieazione, some 
fty sick peasants dragveed out their existence in’ these 


nost Fo sWanips, We need not be statisticians to see that if the 
iste spaces of Italv can be made to support LOO healthy 
ural mle where they sufficed for only one fever-stricken 
ist retch before, her 430,000 head of extra population need 
that temigrate or find an outlet in wars of conquest. Just 
hold wmuch land ean be reelaimed it is impossible to say, 
tl . financial and technical problems involved in 
yew rting the desert to the sown are complicated, but 
acts conservative estimate of the situation gives Italy 
irs ! tw vy vears of work before the best of the 
"all, nd south of Rome is brought under cultivation. 
and Modern farmine will only pay when undertaken 
nan . big seale, 1. director of the company told) me. 
uN It is no use nigeling with small areas. Here at 
day Macearese we have all the latest machinery and the 
en) st methods of production and marketing. It has cost 
sts YS £630,000 to drain and irrigate the land, sow it, crect 
a) Me necessary houses for the cultivators and arrange our 
the irkecting. We expect a profit of 7 per cent— perhaps 
in te. Of course, we have had previous experience with 


projects in Upper Italy. Indeed, one of the first 


land-reclamation companies in Italy was formed with 


k) 1 _ 
atetls Since then we 





capit il in 18635 or thereabouts. 


YIim 


have covered a lot of ground, in every sense. 


We pay 


good wages. Our labourers receive from 400 to 700 
frances a month, in addition to from 25 per cent. to 


50 per cent. of the produce, depending on various factors, 
such as whether they supply the seed or not. Two years 
a shooting 
Look 
at it now, with school, shops, hospital, roads, electric 
light 
And all these people are healthy and prosperous instead 


ago there was only the Castel’ San Giargio 


lodge on this property. The rest was swamp. 


a regular village, besides all our colony centres. 
of sick and poor.” 


We drove up to the Castello. 
converted 


The stables have been 
We 


full of general mer- 


into bathrooms and laundries. entered 


a clean shop, whose shelves were 
chandise, all sold at 10 per cent. below Roman prices. 
I saw the hospital (whose only occupant at the moment 

this was winter — was a mechanic with an injured thumb), 


and was shown graphs recording the progress in health 


of the colony. Then to the school, where our visit was 
quite unexpected. There are 25 infants here and 150 
older children. The playrooms on the top floor are 
a delight to the eve. Kvervthing is baby-size. Tiny 


chairs, tiny tables, painted white, with flowers, delicious 
small thick cups and plates, toys the whole place has 
a loved and lived-in air. Even in the country of Mme. 
Montessori I did not expect to find such a jolly placc 
in which to play. 

The property is divided up into * Colony Centres ” 
of eighty hectares each (about 200 acres). Every centre 
has a fourteen- or fifteen-room farmhouse, lighted by 


electricity and provided with mosquito-proof doors and 


windows, to accommodate four or five families. Close 
by are the barns and cow-shed All the arable land 
down to the sea has been cleared. levelled, ditched and 
drained : most of it is already under cultivation. <A big 


siding. There is 


and, of 


with subsidiary 


vrain elevator stands by the railway 


an artesian well for drinking water, course, a 


Diese! 


Clear of all charges 


powerful electric pumping plant 


: : ee hei 
engines, for draining and irrigation. 


L. 2.000 per hectare (£8 10s. per acre) can be obtained 
as the rental of such reclaimed land. Moreover the 
market for dairy produce, fruit, and vegetables is capable 


of creat extension. 
d that the 


lialy which is proceeding apace in the 


industrialization of 
North is a mistake, 
and that 
and her 


LT have heard it advan 


for the country is not rich in raw materials 


her true wealth lies in capitalizing her sunlight 


climate to the full. 


* Don't make the conmon mistake of foreigners that 
the Southern Itahan won't work,” my guide told me. 
* T have families from all over Italy and some of the best 
of them come from Naples. 

Could our farmers learn anything from the Maccarese ? 
I doubt it, for conditions are entir ly different. But 


they could learn a good deal from a man such as my 
euide who has travelled all over Europe, studying agri- 
culture, and all over England, buving livestock. ‘* Small 
farms, like small businesses he said “are doomed 


unless they supply specialitics. Large scale methods 
are necessary in districts newly developed, such as the 
Maccarese, or for districts whicl ire | iiling to pay, like 
so much of your arable acres now put out to grass. Such 


methods will be applied with the vigorous support of the 


Fascist Government, who see the necessity for a popu- 


lation strongly based on the land, the visible giver of 


life. Mussolini was born and bred in a village and he 


knows the importance ol t want. 
Looking at those rich acres 


it the 


it the vinevards, poultry 


runs, vegetable gardens Décauville railway and 


long irrigation cuts, at the lorrics travelling between the 


scattered colonies, at the very tidy young peasants 
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bicycling towards the Castel’ San Giorgio (where doubt- 
less the wit and beauty of Maccarese dances of an evening 
to the gramophone), I could see no reason on the rich 
Italian earth or under the kind Italian sky why this 
experiment should not be repeated and extended in- 
definitely. No doubt it will be. 

KF. Years-Brown, 


New Verse Forms—IlI 


W kK. have to go to the United States for the neat and 

natty Rhymbel. She was born in America, but 
emigrated in early life to Australia. The new species 
was first noticed by The Century. It is said that the 
father of the Rhymbel was a Jingle, and its mother a 
Rondel; but it is perhaps not fair to trace back its 
antecedents. The issue of the mating was a_ feeble- 
minded daughter, Symbol by name, and four * wanting ” 
sons, Ramble (the eldest), Rondeau and Rhyme (twins), 
and Jumble (the baby). According to the discovery, a 
Rhymbel is any poem, preferably of live-lined stanzas, 
in which the ultimate word in each verse must be the 
miseue for the subject-matter of the next. Carlyon 
Wells managed to capture one of these curious little 
animals, and it is still living in captivity. 

The standard Rhymbel is a poem of from three to six 
stanzas, cach of five lines, in which the last word, or 
syllable, of the first stanza must begin the next stanza, 
but in another sense, on the analogy of a pun. The last 
word in the next stanza should similarly be the first word 
of the sueceeding stanza, and— an important point — the 
last word of the final stanza must round the thing off 
with the first word of the Rhymbel. The Rhymbel must 
treat only of one subject, thus : 

Rhymbel, welcome, little girl! 
She's the Muses’ latest pet. 
Mrs. Sonnet was her mother, 


Mr. Pantoum her brother, 
And her sister, Triolet. 


Try ! Oh, let us try to learn 
All her meaning, neat and ter 
If a pun were her ancestor, 
Poets happily have dressed her 
Ina gallant robe of verse. 


Versatility we need. 
Like a convict-gang of crime. 
Kach verse follows close his brother, 
Linked with shackles to each other, 
And the chains are made of rhyme. 


The pun must be complete. The best metre for the 
Rhymbel is the trochaic. The delicate problem of this 
verse-form is so to adjust the continuity of the narrative 
with the cleverness of the pun that the reader's mind is 
first brought up short and then finds the suspense neatly 
resolved without a break in the meaning. In miniature, 
it is the old principle of dramatic suspense ; you wonder, 
worry, and then, looking back, you suddenly sec. The 
Rhymbel must, above all, have a dramatic climax. The 
last word, innate in the first, must be carefully concealed. 
The perfect Rhymbel— and that is rare begins quite 
unobtrusively and ends with an unsuspected emphasis 
upon the modest key-word. 

Ture Srream,. 
The poets write that silver streats 
Go down to kiss the sea, 
That fairy ships a-load with dreams — 


With elfin spoil each shallop teems -- 
With Ocean haste to be. 


Two beastly, sluggish erecks | know ; 
But ne’er a silver rill. 

Those ugly creeks a bard would show 

To be brave streams that swiftly flow, 
With waters clear a-fill. 


A Philistine I e’en must be. 

With dull and blinking eyes. 
Which in a creek no magic see, 
While bards in words of ecstasy 
Do it immortalise. 





—— 


Immortal eyes do bards possess 
That they see visions bright 

To never see the streams grow less, 

Nor forest lose her vernal dress, 
Are these the poet's right * 

The Rhymballade is a more intricate exereig 
infant while resembling his mother, the Rhymbel . 
the key-word, shows in its structure a close liken. 
its French father, M. Ballade. 

For the Rhymballade the poct has to find foyp y 
heginning with the same sound, and has to Work they 
without any sense of effort in a poem complete jn j 
As if the poet had not his other troubles ! 


RHYMBALLADE OF LOVE, 


**Damsel! Would I were young agai 
Sleek of hair and slender of limb,” 

So sang I, a middle-aged swain, 
Then would my glowing ardour bedim 
Romeo’s love for his Juliet slim ; 

k’n now, as old and as bald as I am, 
This is the burden of my hymn 

* Love is a torrent you cannot dam!” 


’ 


Damask cheeks showed a rosy stain ; 
Lips I had thought a trifle prim 
Parted, and where | had feared disdain 
Smiles like the smiles of cherubim 
Filled my cup of joy to the brim, 
Drank it eagerly, dram by dram ! 
How I worshipped that maiden trim! 
* Love is a torrent you cannot dam!” 
Damocles’ sword hangs over me plain, 
When my fancy proved only a whim 
Breach of Promise became her strain! 
tude reporters my billet-doux s‘sim 
And treasure each silly pseudonym. 
Her counsel calls her ** Deluded lamb!" 
The little vixen! T swear with vim 
* Love's a torrent vou cannot dain. 


Envoy. 
Damages! Hark to the old Judge grim, 
Summing me up as a heartless sham ! 
Most of Life’s rivers a man can swim: 
Love is a torrent vou cannot. Damn! 


The limit of punning ballades is, however, reached 
an ingenious poet. Here is the Rhymrhumballade. 
is not merely Rhymbel and Ballade, but it has all so 
of hedges to jump to be in at the death. The difficult 
are to be seen: the shortness of the lines ; the necess 
pun at the beginning of each stanza; the second | 
for the key-word in the second refrain ; and the ot 
complications ** to make it harder.” New beauties 
or horrors — appear in almost every line :— 


Demurely quaint 
Is this fresh fad, 
Or new complaint. 
The Rhymballace, 
Adeptly clad 
In rhymes a-gee 
To make a vlad, 
Sweet melody. 


Diviner saint 
I never had 
Than this L paint 
The Rhymballade. 
Admire me pad 
Its lines with glee, 
And hear the mad 
Sweet melody ! 


Despite constraint 
And ironclad 
Conditions, mayn't 
The Rhymballade 
Adored be, ad- 
Vantageously ’ 
For never-sad 
Sweet melody ! 
ENvoyY. 
Adopt it, lad! 
Displayed here, see 
The Rhymballade 
Curt melody ! 


Apparently there is nothing left for the ingenious - 
to take up such technicalities as sonnets composed of onlS 
one word in each of the fourteen lines, and make som | 
sense of them. It can be done, A. HL A. 
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The Man of Hats 
EVIE globe-trotter may spin his coloured yarns for ever. 
| Let him come home with a score of tiger-skins 


| antelope heads, rarest orchids snatched from under 
“a ry arrows of pigmy tribes in equatorial forests, 
pthc a of dolphins sporting in the silvered foam of 
sale seas, of green lagoons and pearl-fishers’ islands—it 
js nothing at least - 
The Man of Hats sets off on more adventurous 
leaves his cottage door, yet he is 
The Man of Hats knows the 
when he does speak it 
js quietly, : ‘ and with nothing but 
a pint of old ale (a tot of rum in it is helpful) to jog his 


To hear him then is to realize how purely 


it is nothing to become garrulous 


about. 
journeys every time he 
for the most part silent. 
world as few have known it; yet 
to a selected audience 


memory. : 
relative are the rewards of travel. 

The title, Man of Hats, is no mere idle nickname : it 
has been earned and is lived up to. Local gossip asserts 
that the Man of Hats possesses no less than twenty-three 


distinctive head-pieces—top hat, deer-stalker’s cap, 
Chinese skull-cap, fez sombrero, sun helmet, American 
these are a few-—but whatever the exact 


naval cap: 
number of hats may be, 
familiarity with hundreds of ** forrin ~ places outside our 
hamlet of T 
Man of Hats so excels his fellow travellers. 


there are quite enough to imply 


and it is in this art of implication that the 
You would 
never hear him begin an evening of reminiscence with 
“the last time I foreed my 
forests of Junga Junga,” for example, or with any such 
Vain Traveller's that. (Mr. Yorick 
have had to put the Man of Hats in a class by himself). 


way through the trackless 


device as would 
No: the wearing ot a fez merely suggests Turkey, and if 
the Man of Hats happens to be in a particularly gracious 
niood, in the “Peacock’s  taproom, the audience has but to 
ask a few discreetly impersonal questions and await the 
Sometimes he—the may 
wait several minutes, the Man of Hats not being one who 


answers. audience have to 


uses words lightly, but it is always worth it. 

On a fine frostv evening the Man of Tlats enters the 
best 
negligently on the back of his head, and calls for his pint. 


taproom with his fez, the one with the tassel, set 
The audience, being but one, and still. as time goes in 
T —, a stranger, is naturally hopeful and not wishing 
to leave things too much to chance, presently remarks on 
the fezthat rich crimson gloss. -adding that he believes 


they are now illegal in Turkey : aren't they ? One must 
defer to the acknowledged cosmopolitan in such matters, 
* Ae,” the 
true—so the ) be. Ileager : to do with the 
law I reckon But they dedn't ought to be, that’s 
according to what I thinks. They dedn’t ought to be 
Not in Turkey they dedn‘t. 
that Turkey, Mister ? ” 

It is advisable not to have been anywhere with the Man 
of Hats. “ No.” “but I 


+] e ° ° 9° 
think it must be a most interesting country ? 


The Man of Hats nods decisively. Says, 


‘ 
; 


summat 
illeage fT. 


Was vou ever in 


replies the audience should 


The Man of Hats nods again. ‘“ Ar. That itis. Most 
particlar intristin’ country ever I recollee’. Forrin. 
‘ot same as this here. Kind of forrin, like. Why, 


theres people in that Turkey carries on reg'lar savidge, 


though I ses it as fizz meself! Most partic lar 
with the Shar and sich 


king, that Shar of Turkey, but 


wears a 
litristine what [ never see the 


Shar though. Kind of a 


] hever see him. 


The 


Hats a few evenings 


That would seem to finish Turkey. audicnee 
the Man of 
#0 Ina Glengarry bonnet. “ That fez must be cold in 


{ 
he suggests, “ I thought I saw you wear- 


remembers } 


notice 


rosty weather.” 


ng a Seotch h: 





: it the other day —isn’t it warmer ? ” 
rhe Man of Hats agrees that it is, but he likes a change. 


XUM 


“You don’t come by all the vallible mimenters as I got 
for nothing and never use ‘em,”’ he reminds the audience 
sharply. “I dessay I got more hats nor any man in 
England, and I don’t say but what I don’t deserve ’em 
seein’ the trouble I been to. Come from all about the 
world, these hats done.” 

A member of the Vain Traveller would have 
said, *“I collected these hats in my travels about the 
world.” The Man of Hats delicately leaves his audience 
with a comfortable feeling of equality. It is his hobby 
he is proud of— and it is certainly a strange enough one : 
communism may come, but the villages will keep their 
individualists—not his travels. 

* What's Scotland like ? ” asks the audience, determined 


class 


to take full advantage of this lucky situation. It is a 
leading question, hardly fair, but the Man of Hats 


does not flinch. 
“Ar—Scotland . . 
size I means. 
‘taint hardly forrin, 
Mister, ever been in it? 
seenery. Like a_ kind of 
Edinburgh an’ Aberdeen. Coorse, 
Lauder in it 
say, but [ never see him. 


Not in 
part of England, 
Intristin’ country 

Partic lar wunnerful 
heather, What with 
I never see that Harry 
turns out to be a Sir now, as you might 


"Taint much of a country. 
Coorse, bein’ as its 


Same as 


like. 


But there’s a lot of things 


goes on in that Scotland, partic’lar fer trav lers bein’ 


as it’s part of England, like Home rule fer it? 
Never heard on it, Mister. not when I 


Not in my day 
come by that hat it wasn’t -” 

* Not when I come by that hat’! It 
approach to a boast the Man of Tats has vet allowed 


is the nearest 
himself. The audience remembers a flying helmet and 
is wondering how to change the subject to aeroplanes 
a motive other than that 
the the 
with its load of invading workmen puts an 
In public the Man of 
The landlord of the 


years ago, when the 


without arousing suspicion of 
of a thirst for knowledge, but 
from W 
abrupt end to the conversation. 

Hats is silent Why ? 
** Peacock ” says it is because once, 
hat 


something of a mystery in the village, someone had told 


arrival of *bus 


and. aloof. 


collection consisted of a mere dozen and was still 


the Man of Hats in public that he knew about as much of 
the world as one of the white goats in the churchyard, 
and asked him point-blank why he didn’t keep to the 
thatching instead of wasting his time going to jumble 


sales and so on. Such damnable insinuations might 
well render so modest an explorer dumb for ever. But a 
little rum in the old ale makes a difference : so one may vet 
hear what going up in an aeroplane is like. H. M. 
e 
Music 
CHILDREN’S CONCERTS. 
Av a children’s concert given about three years ago I 


remember that the opening phrase of Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony was illustrated by introducing the tale of Jack and 
the Beanstalk ; the giant's ** Fee-Fi-Fo-Fum ”~ was used as 


a verbal motto, so that the phrase could be recognized 
at each entry. I objected, and still object, to that kind of 
illustration. It is like the old-fashioned nursery methods 
of teaching inarticulate babes to talk by making sounds 


which are without any kind of imitative or etymological 
foundation, Later, when they are supposed to be old 
enough * to talk properly,” they have the trouble of unlearning 
all the first instruction, and are even rebuked for lapses into 
baby talk. ' 

When lecturers on musie are faced with an audience of 
children, they seem to think it necessary to adopt an apologetic 
attitude, as who should say: “ I know you think my subject 
very dull, but if you will bear with me, I will make it as light 
and amusing as possible.’ And if they are analysing a com- 
position, they drag in all kinds of extraneous ideas and label 
the themes with semi-humorous captions, hoping thereby to 
secure the attention and to help the memory of the audience. 
If any one of these lecturers were challenged on this point. 
he would probably give such an answer as thi ~ There 
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is no other way of explaining a work like Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony to children. A purely musical explanation would 
be beyond them.” Exactly. And this surely indicates that 
the Fifth Symphony is an unsuitable work for a children’s 
concert. 

The problem of choosing a programme for a children’s 
concert is difficult; and is not solved by a set of hard and 
fast rules. But perhaps it is necessary to postulate that 
what is roughly known as programme music is preferable 
to absolute music. The visual sense is constantly being 
used for reference and for parallel in the sense impressions 
of children. It provides the most practical means of arriving 
at the significance of the impressions. I can think of no 
piece of music which could fire the imagination of an audience 
of young people more swiftly and powerfully than * The 
Ride of the Valkyries,” for example. 

Music associated with a definite measure or occasion, such 
as a polonaise, minuet, serenade, nocturne, or barcarolle, will 
always be apt in a children’s programme. There is no need 
to abuse this suggestion by letting loose a quantity of worthless 
music. Even a march can invoke our finer feelings, as we 
know from certain examples by Beethoven, Berlioz, Wagner, 


and Elgar (E flat Symphony). Incidental musie can also 
be profitably used, especially in those cases where it has 


been arranged in the form of a suite. What better intro- 
duction to the appraisement of delicate orchestration could 
be found than Mendelssohn's music for ** A Midsummer Night's 
Dream” ? 

Great care should be exercised in the choice of a symphony 
for such programmes as we are considering. In my own 
opinion, Beethoven should be left severely alone in the early 
stages, until the form and manner of speech of a symphony 
has been made familiar through examples by Haydn and 
Mozart ; and when the time is ripe I suggest that Beethoven 
should be introduced through the Sixth, not the Fifth, 
Symphony. Schubert's “ Unfinished would be a good 
choice, because of its lyrical quality, which can never fail 
to make appeal to youthful minds since they are more 
responsive to the melodic element of music than to any other. 

The programme of a children’s concert I attended recently 
was admirably arranged. (This was one of the excellent 
concerts arranged by Mr. Robert Mayer.) It included two 
overtures, * The Maestersingers ” and * Leonora No. 3,” Haydn's 
* London” Symphony, Debussy’s “ Fétes” and a Brahms 
Ilungarian Dance. The children (as many of them as I 
could observe) were following the music closely, and were 
especially quick in attending to picturesque details, such 
as the distant trumpet call in the Leonora Overture and 
the little march episode in “ Fétes.” Before each work 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent gave a short, happily worded description 
and played some of the thematic material on a piano. The 
success of this concert, [ am certain, was due to two reasons 
above all others: first, the programme had been carefully 
prepared with the special conditions in view, and was not 
too long: second, Dr. Sargent introduced no irrelevance for 
the sake of illustrating his descriptions. Basin. MAINE. 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer FROM EDINBURGH. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sin, ‘The result of the Glasgow Rectorial election, in which 
the Prime Minister was nearly beaten by Mr. R. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham, compelled everyone to recognize that there is a 
new party in Scotland. The Nationalists base their claim to be 
heard on two main points. First, they emphasize the con- 
fusion and delay inherent in the present system, under which 
urgent Scottish measures are held up literally for years owing 
to the congestion of business at Westminster. Secondly, they 
believe that the existence of Scothand as a nation, and the 
survival of the national type of character, are in danger. 
Others share this fear with them ; it was not an actual member 
of the new party who said the other day that * when he 
thought about Scotland, he felt like a child watching beside the 
death-bed of his parent.” 

The Nationalist remedy is a programme also consisting of 
two points: a Parliament sitting in Edinburgh, and the re- 
construction of Scotland. Two of the older parties accept 
the principle of Home Rule, but neither will put it before 
everything else; the Nationalist movement, which includes 
men of all three parties, has as its only shibboleth, ** Scotland 
first.” It seems to be assumed that a Scottish Parliament 
eould deal with housing and unemployment in an almost 
summary fashion, but 41 fact Nationalist speakers and writers 
are less successful in handling detail than in the appeal to 
sentiment and tradition. For instance, they invite us to com- 


pare the per capita taxation of Scotland with that of other 
countries, but an atmosphere of unreality envelops the dis- 
cussion when we notice that the rest of the Empire and also 
America, France, Germany, Italy, and Russia are excluded 
from the comparison, 


This is not the way to convince a 





———.,) 
cautious and sceptical people not easily stampeded } 


The National Party does not, as a matter of fact. _ 


’ aim Ip 


marily at securing a small representation at West! 
Their chief object is to bring their views before th pe 
e With 


possible public, in the firm belief that when the facts are k 

and faced they must inevitably “sweep Scotland ‘ary 
difficult to estimate how deep an impression has alread It 
made. Eloquent Nationalist speakers tell us that al 7 
the world exiled Scotsmen are asking one another, “ Is * 
the heather’s gone on fire?” In the Edinburgh distriey “ 
rate, the success attained does not seem to justify guj: 

vigorous a metaphor. = 

Meanwhile, Edinburgh shows little sign of the decade, 
which the Nationalists deplore. The concert seasop 
example, is proving as successful as ever. The Reid Opehey, 
the Historical Concerts (devoted this year to a supym 
Haydn's String Quartet), and the Sunday Evening (op, 
are being increasingly appreciated; over these activi 
hovers the guiding and inspiring genius of Professor Tove 
His long-promised opera, *'The Bride of Dionysus,” jg 4, 
preduced herein March. The Scottish Orchestra have ac, 
ductors for the season Messrs. Golschmann, Van Raalte - 
Albert Coates. The principal external event was the yigs 
the Klingler String Quartet. The musical public of Edinb 
is not large (you see almost the same audience at oy, 
concert) but it is appreciative and alive. 

The Society of Kight is holding its seventeenth exhibjy 
in the New Gallery, and as usual there is much that is intery 
ing. Mr. P. W.Adam’s * Lower Signet Hall” is a fine exay 
of this artist's work, while in ‘*A Summer Sea” the problem of; 
conjunction of two widely differing distances is ably hangy 
Sir John Lavery is showing three pictures only. That of 
Shaw in his study is hardly successful; the emphasis 
scattered over a variety of objects, producing a blotchy eff 
and Mr. Shaw is (for once) an inconspicuous detail in the ass; 
blage. The portrait of Sir James Barrie is better, but mop; 
attractive examples of the artist's later work can be sq 
for example, at the Imperial War Museum. Perhaps { 
best of Mr. James Paterson's pictures is ** Near Edinburg! 
from the North,” which contrasts a wide sunlit sky with | 
sombre shadow enveloping the city, while * Greenwich Pier 
by the same artist, is one of the most pleasing water coloy 
in the exhibition. | 

Next summer Edinburgh University is to open a hostel 
accommodate a Warden and about a hundred and twent 
undergraduates. The experiment has a certain significany 
for hitherto the University has made no attempt to supers 
lodgings for men students; it is represented on the co 
mittee which controls the women’s hostels, but apart {r 
this it has been content to teach and examine its alum 
without caring for their bodily needs. It is interesting | 
speculate on the possible outcome of this comparatively sm 
beginning. Will Edinburgh become eventually a_ reside 
University on the lines of Oxford and Cambridge ? Certaini 
if the hostel is successful a wide extension of the new syst 
will be demanded, for the existing arrangement is far fp 
satisfactory. Perhaps others will follow the example of t! 
generous benefactor who has made this undertaking possi 
the University itself, too, now that the first step has be 
taken, may become a little less lavish in adding to its labor 
tories and lecture-rooms, and so be able to help forward t! 
new scheme even without external assistance. The ne | 
Chemical Laboratories have cost £200,000, and expenditur 
on this seale is more truly remunerative if it widens the scop 
of University life than if it is concentrated merely on techni 
equipment. ; 

The new Professor of Greek, Mr. A. W. Pickard-Cambridg 
delivered his inaugural address on January 8th.  Althoug’ 
these occasions are often merely formal and sparsely attend: 
a large company was present, and was rewarded with a mo 
thoughtful and interesting speech. Edinburgh, in fact, we 
confirmed in its opinion that it had chosen well. 

Scotland gained a narrow victory over France at Murrayhie 
and was perhaps a little lucky to do so. No member of ti 
home team added to his reputation, and several times it looked 
as though the brilliant individualism of the Frenchmen wot! 
bring them through. (The less said about the Welsh mat 
the better.) Better form will be needed when the ~ ll 
enemy ~ comes North in March, but there is encouragemt! 
in the thought that France is almost always successful s 
preventing her opponents from settling down to their use 
game, and that the Scottish players often produce their bes 
form on the greatest occasions.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Your EpinsurGu CoRRESPONDEST. 








— ——— 





THE INDEX TO VOLUME 141 OF THE “SPECT (TOR 
IS NOW READY. 
Readers resident outside the British Isles and Libraries 
are asked to inform the Spectavor Office in advance as to the numbe | 
of copie 8 of the Index they re quire. ls. (or 25 cents.) for ew h oP | 
should be enclosed with instructions and addressed to :— 
Inpex Dert., Tue “ Sprecraror,” Lrp., 13 York 5t., LoyD 
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The Letters of the Tsar 


| By arrangenu nt with Messrs. John Lane, who published the 
complete book on Friday, February 22nd, we are printing the 
lust of a series of ¢ viracts from * The Letters of the Tsar to the 
qsaritsa, 1914- 1917 These letters and telegrams, originally 
reritten in English, are re-translated from the official Russian 
yu wlication of °° The Corre spondence of Nicholas and Alexandra 
R mano levt, appear for the 


first fime am 


avatlable and now 


the 
England 


only 


Stavka (Military Headquarters), September 20th, 1916. 
My Dear Sunny,— Best thanks for Ietter. Baby’s 
(The Tsarevitch) foot is better and he walks again freely. 
the eternal question of 
Alexciev gave me to-day a 
harming Prince Obolensky, 
Ife confesses 


your 


Together with military matters, 
supplies troubles me most of all. 
letter which he received from the 


the President of the Committee e Supplies. 


frankly that they cannot alleviate the situation in any way, 
that they are working in vain, that the Ministry of Agriculture 
pays no attention to their regulations, that the prices are 


to It is obvious 


country. 


soaring and the people beginning starve. 
where the situation may 
Old St. 
any other way except 
military authorities, but 


It is the most damnable 


lead the 


cannot overcome these diiliculties. do not see 


by transferring the matter to the 
that disadvantages ! 
problem I have ever come across ! 
J] never was a and simply do not understand 
anything in these questions of supplying and provisioning. 


out. 


also has its 


business man, 


[ must finish now, my own. May God preserve you and 
the girls!) Many kisses. eterna!ly your old 
NICKY. 
+ *: 
Stavka, November 5th, 1916. 
My Precious Darlin: Most grateful to you for your dear 
letter. Iam so sorry that I have upset you and made you 
anmury by sending you the two Ietters of N. (Grand Duke 
Vicholas), but as IT am in a constant hurry I had not read 
them, because he had spoken exhaustively of the matter 
f lone tin 
But he ney once mentioned you, discussing only the 
tories about spies. factoric workmen, diserders, Ministers 
nd the : il internal situation! Jad he said anything 
ut you 1 do not really doubt that your dear hubby 
uid have taken your part? I ry add that he did not 
tall want to vive me his letters imply took them from 
him Lh ve them up rathe bebe Of course, I 
um not defending him, but am only explaining things as they 
wel 
Baby's | ‘ lit bette He slept very well, and 
hurt only for about juarter of an hour in the evening. 
Yesterday T received the famous General Manikovsky, the 
chief of the Ordnance Department. He told me much con- 
cerning the workmen, the terrible propaganda among them 
und the enormous amount of money distributed among them 
lor strikes— and that on the other side no resistance is offered, 
the police do nothing and nobody seems to care what may 
happen. The Ministers are, as usual, weak —and here is 
the result ! 
lt is time for me to finish, my darling. God bless you 
and the girls! Fond kisses. Eternally your old 
Nicky. 
. f t \ The / rs, wrillen by the Grand Duke 
- and t / y for the Tsar's jx rusal, contained allusions 
~e ly ful to the Tesaritsa They provoked, from 
hyst iT She we athe rlyd sgusted.” His conduct, 
/ / trea rou He himself was * the incar- 
by lf who were loyal end trustworthy. 
Telegram. Orsha Station, December 18th, 1916 
a : " 5 2 x 
t have only just read your letter. Am horrified and 
suaken. In prayers and thoughts I am with you. Am 
“riving to-morrow at 5 o'clock. Heavy frost. The con- 
ference closed at 4 o'clock. I bless vou and kiss you. 
NICKY, 
Th Twaritsa letier had told him 
R at and of the rumour of murder, 


to the Tsaritsa, 


Bolgoe, February 22nd, 


1914-1917 


Telegram. 1917. 


Am travelling well. In thought with all of you. Feel 
lonely and sad. Am very grateful for letters. Embrace 
all. Good-night. NICKY. 


The Tsar was now on his way to the Stavka for the last time. A 
fortnight after the dispatch of this telegram he was no longer an Emperor, 


and was placed under arrest. During his stay at Tsarskoe Selo he had 
learnt the details of the murder of Rasputin. It is doubtful if he realized 
the significance of that murder, or if he had the slightest idea of what 
was taking place in the capital and throughout Russia. Actually, 
the first signs of the Revolution had already shown themselves, the 
ermy was on the brink of mutiny, and the better part of th pulation 
wis sick of war, enervated, hu gry, and desperate. 
AG % * a 


Stavka, February 23rd, 1917. 
I greatly miss my half-hourly game of patience every 
I shall take up dominoes again in my spare time. 
of course, when I 
and charming at 


evening. 
The stillness round here depresses me, 
am not working.—Old [vanov was amiabic 


dinner. My other neighbour was Sir H. Williams, who is 
delighted at having mct so many of his compatriots here 
lately. 


You write about my being firm—a master; that is quite 
right. Be assured that I do not forget ; but it is not necessary 
to snap at people right and Ieft every minute. A quiet, 
caustic remark or answer is often quite sufficient to show a 
person his place. 

Well, my dear, it is getting late. 
bless your sleep... 

a * * * 
Stavka. 


Good-night. May God 


February 26th, 1917. 

Thank you heartily fer telegrams. Am leaving the day 
after to-morrow. Have finished here with all important 
Sleep well. May God bless you all! 


Telegram. 


questions. 
NICKy. 


It was on this day that the Tsar received Rodzianko’s historic tele- 

am, in which the news of the outbreak of the Revolution and of the 

eril of the dynasty was conveyed in no uncertain words. Ie was told 

that there was anarchy in the capital, that the Government was 
puralysed, and that any delay would atal. 

% % x * 
Stavka. February 27th, 1917. 
Treasure,—Tender thanks for your swect letter. This 


my last one. How happy I am at the thought that 

we shall see each other in two days’ time! I have a great 

many things to do, and therefore my letter short. 
After yesterday’s news from the town I saw many frightened 


will be 


will be 


faces here. Fortunately, Alexeiey is calm, but he thinks it 
necessary to appoint a very energetic man, so as to compel 
the Ministers to work out the solution of the problems— 
supplics, railways, coal, cte. That is, of course, quite right. 
[ have heard that the disorders among the troops are caused 
by the company of convalescents. I wonder what Paul is 


them in hand. 
! Many kisses 


doing? Ile ought to keep 


God bless you, my dear Sunny for you and 


the children. Give her my greetings.—Kternally your 
NICKY. 

* * & + 
Telegram. Lichoslavl. February 28th, 1917. 


Thanks for news. 
to be home to-morrow morning. 
God guard you! 


Am glad that all is well with you. Hope 
Embrace you and the children. 


NICKY. 

The Imperial train was stopped at Vishera, on instructions to the 
railway staff sent from Petrogr ud, aml was diverted to Psk« Here 
the Tsar telegraph d to Rodzianko intimating his readiness to make 
concessions, and received the grim reply: “*/t is too late.” On the 
crening of March \st the Tsar sent for General Rouszky (whose head- 
yuarters were in Pskov) and handed him a Ukase which made the 
Cabinet responsible for the Duma. Throughout the night the Com- 
monders-in-Chief were in telegraphic communication with cach other, 

‘ith Alereiev (lately returned to the Stavka) and with Rodzianko, and 


it was agreed that the only possible course was to denand the abdication 


} 


of the Tsar. On the following day General Rouszky informed the 7 sar 
of this decision. He listened with no visible emotion, and at 3 o'clock 
he sent Rouszky @ signed act of abdication. 

* * * * 
Telegram, Stavka. March 4th, 1917. 


Thanks, my dear. lave at last received your telegram 
to-night. Despair is passing away. May God bless you all! 
Tender love. Nicg x, 
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The League of Nations 


_¥e. 


The League and the Settlement of Macedonia 


Some of the more enthusiastic but less discerning supporters 
of the League of Nations are apt to stress the idealism of 
that organization, or rather their own aspirations as to what 
the League might do, and to regard all who do not believe 
that it can immediately put an end to all wars and rumours 
of wars as wicked cynics. On the other hand they usually 
fail to explain or dwell on other activities of the League 
which really have helped to improve the lot of suffering 
humanity. 

Maceponia’s Mixep Porcrarion,. 

We have heard very little of the admirable work done by 
the League and through the League to settle the Greek 
refugees in Macedonia ; yet that is one of its most striking 
successes, which has a bearing far exceeding mere humani- 
tarianism, and which will undoubtedly contribute very 
materially to the peace of the world. Greek Macedonia is one 
of the most fertile areas in Europe, especially the country 
hetween and along the valleys of the Vardar and the Struma. 
The port of Salonica is well sheltered and connected by 
rail with various parts of the interior. The waterfalls of 
Vodena are capable of generating a considerable amount of 
electric power. But the population, although by no means 
was hopelessly mixed, composed as it was of 

Moslems, Bulgarians, Albanians, Kutzo- 
Viachs, &e., all these heterogeneous elements bitterly hostile 
to each other. The very admixture of races provided some 
justification for the territorial aspirations of the various 
neighbouring States and thus kept the country in a state of 
endemic turmoil. For close on 1,500 vears Macedonia has 
been in this condition, and in the last fifty or sixty years it 
has been a peril to European peace and has indeed provoked 
than After the Balkan Wars of 1912-13 
Southern Macedonia was assigned to Greece, but this did 
not bring peace. The Greeks were then by no means in a 
majority, and the other races were anything but satisfied 
with the change of régime, while the new frontiers proved 
detrimental to development. The World War 
was, indeed, the only really peaceful period in the history 
of Macedonia, for, apart from the narrow fighting line the 
peasants could for the first time cultivate their fields undis- 
turbed and be sure of getting good prices for their crops, 
and the country was, for the first time, wholly free of 
brigandage. It was good to see the cultivated area of Mace- 
donia steadily extend between 1917 and 1919. ‘The post-War 
period, however, saw a revival of brigandage, political trouble 
and uncertainty. 

INviux or Greek Rervucrrs. 

Then came the Greek catastrophe in September, 1922, 
and the sudden influx of Greck refugees from 
Anatolia into the restricted territory of the Kingdom. Yet 
this apparently irreparable disaster proved a blessing in 
disguise. The League of Nations had already dealt sueccess- 
fully with the refugee problem elsewhere, and immediajfely 
after the debacle in Anatolia it sent Dr. Nansen to Greece 
to examine the situation. In February, 1923, the Greek 
Government requested the Council of the League to lend 
its moral support and technical assistance to deal with the 
refugee problem. A financial and a technical commission 
went out to Greece to study the possibilitics of a loan and 
prepare a plan of refugee settlement. In 1923, the 
Financial Committee of the League presented a report setting 
forth the conditions under which a loan for refugee settlement 
might be floated. The Protocol, drawn up by the Greek 
committee of the Council, fixed the amount which Greece 
was authorized to issue at £10,000,000, and the Greek Govern- 
ment assigned certain revenue to its service. In December, 
1924, an international loan at 7 per cent. was floated and 
subscribed many times over. The proceeds amounted to 
£9,970,000, and by September, 1928, £9.515,000 had been 
spent, of which £8,229,000 had been devoted to agricultural 
settlement. Iad it not the recommendations of 
the League commission and its moral support it would have 
Seen very dificult for Greece to have raised a loan on such 
savourable terms, if at all. It must be added that this 
sum by no means represents the whole financial effort of 


dense, 


Greeks, Jews, 


more one war. 


economic 


masses of 


June, 


been for 


Greece, as the Government has also spent large sums oy , 
its own resources on refugee settlement. 

The Protocol further provided for the formation ¢ 
autonomous settlement commission, to which the Gree 
Government assigned some 500,000 hectares of land t 
distributed by the commission among the refugees, 1 
commission consists of four members, two appointed py , 
League Council, one of whom, the chairman, is a citize, 
the United States, and two by the Greek Government. 
has a central headquarters, a financial, an urban anj 
agricultural department ; the local officials are near) 
Greeks, appointed by the Greek Ministry of Agriculture, 
SETTLING THE New GREEKS. 

The total number of refugees is not accurately kn 
but amounts to about 1.500.000, of whom 1.000.000 came fy 
Anatolia. Of this total a certain number eventually 
the country and others were able to find occupation wit) 
assistance, but some 1,200,000 had to be provided for by | 
commission. The bulk of the land assigned to it was obtaiy 
as a result of the exchange of population between Greece; 
Turkey and to a small extent between Greece and Bulgar 
Up to now the commission has settled about 143,000 fami 
on the soil, most of them in Macedonia, but a certain nup 
also in Western Thrace, Kpirus, Thessaly, &c. The sett 
have been provided with dwellings, livestock, machinery 
implements, seed-fertilizers and water supply. 
Economic AND Po urrican PROGRESS. 

The results of the work have been of a two-fold natuy 
economic and political, Wheat production has more t| 
doubled in four years, while the total cereal crop has ineteay 
by 50 per cent.; the import of wheat on the other hi 
has diminished by about 25 The tobacco er 
a particularly valuable one for Macedonia, which compris 


per cent. 


in the Kayalla district one of the best tobacco-producing ari 


in the world, has more than doubled. 
also been introduced. ‘The total cultivated area throughly 
Greece has almost doubled in three or four years. Cultivati 
in general has improved, the intensive forms replacing t! 


Many new crops ha 


extensive method. 
portant, as we can see from one of the maps contained int! 
In what is now Gre 


The political results are hardly less 


League Report on refugee settlement. 
Macedonia, before the war of 1912, out of a total of 1,205,00 
inhabitants only 42.6 per cent. were Greeks, while 39.4 p 
cent. were Moslems, 9.9 per cent. Bulgarians and 8.1 per cet! 
miscelianeous. In 1926 the total had grown to 1,511,000 

which 88.8 per cent. were Greeks, 0.1 per cent. Moslems, } 


per cent. Bulgarians, and 6 per cent. miscellaneous. Th 


alteration in the relative proportions of the various eth 
elements of the population, although it may have invol 
hardship while in progress, has unquestionably mad 
pacification; Greek Macedonia is to-day a_ really Gre 
country, while Anatolia is a purely Turkish one, and thus ot 


great cause of international ill-feeling in the Near Kast ! 


been climinated. This result too would have been unattama 


without the intervention of the League. 


Poetry 
To an Old Aristophanes 


Turee hundred years ago, 
Whose was the scholar thumb 

That browned your pages so ? 
Athens is never dumb 

To any laughter-lover 

Loosing your mottled cover ; 


Yet, Aristophanes, 
For me your voice is mingled 
With some old scholars wheeze, 


Whose English doublet tingled, 
While his weak body shook 
With merriment for this book. 


G. Rosrrevor Js MirTon 
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WHY NOT OPERATE THE SAMUEL 


REPORT ? 
[To th Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sin. Whenever any action is taken in public affairs, voices 
os raised to that follow. Every 
our electoral system, every constitutional amend- 


declare disaster must 
change in 
ment, every measure 
has »een denounced as a peril, as an almosi certain cause of 
dacs . . 

delay. Yet i minds, we find 
that very nearly all great calamities have been caused not 


affecting social or industrial conditions, 


we study history with open 
py action but by inaction, not by doing but by leaving undone. 
A vague, uneasy sense of this is working in the public mind 
just now. The disappointment with the present ministry, 
which has keen made manifest at recent by-elections, is due 
not to anything which the Government has accomplished, 
put to its having made no effort in several important directions 
to accomplish anything at all. The feels that 


reduce general unemployment 


nation some 


yigorous attempts to were 
called for: it has not got over its surprise at the omission to 
appl Government aid to the badly needed reorganization 
of the coal industry. 

Whether by putting into operation the Report the 
Samuel Commission just Mr. Baldwin 
whoat that time certainly intended this) could have prevented 


of 
on three years ago 
the painful and ruinous consequences of the coal struggle, 
it is impossible to say-— and it would be unfruitful to discuss, 
But, looking to the future instead of the past, it does seem 
in view of the widespread anxiety for 
ome permanent the condition, 
why that Samuel Commission Report should not be made 
operative now Let me recall briefly Drawn 


up, after five months of industrious inquiry, by four men 


worth while to ask, 


improvement in miners” 


its character. 


eninent in their separate spheres, it won immediate respect ; 


it was welcomed as a contribution of real value towards 


the solving of a very difficult problem. 

Sir Herbert Samuel, as politician, Sir William Beveridge, 
as political economist, Sir Herbert Lawrence, as banker, 
Mr. Kenneth Lee. 
problem with a strong desire to apply to it unprejudiced 


intellects and to handle it in a business-like way. Their Report 


as captain of industry, approached that 


seemed to the mass of the nation to be all the more admirable 
hecause neither of the disputants liked it. The colliery owners 
the 
though 


grumbled at the prospect of * being interfered with” : 
miners shied at the threat 
it was stipulated that reduction should only affect the better- 


of reduced wages, even 
paid men. 
Report was so vivid that the Stationery 


A cheap threepenny 


Interest in’ the 
Ollice could not print it fast enough. 
Hope that a way out 


a fortnight 


reprint sold in very large numbers. 


of the slough of peril had been found rose high ; 


after the Report had been issued Mr. Baldwin announced 
its acceptance by the Government. Ile was prepared to 


buy out the owners of mines and to make these the property 
of the He was ready to put the Government behind 
the arrangements for amalgamation of coal properties which 
the be to 
that closer connexion between mining and its allied industries 
which the Ile 


objection to establishing co-operative sale agencies, to en- 


nation. 


Commissioners declared to necessary and hasten 


Report so strongly recommended. raised no 
couraging the sale of coal by municipalities, to the setting-up 
ofa National Fuel and Committee. It for 
a moment that the waste caused by burning raw coal, the 
reckless throwing-away of the darkening of 
the atmosphere, all of which were deplored in the Spectator 
last week, were about to be Only for a moment 
unhappily. For Mr. Baldwin known that 
attached to his acceptance of the Report the condition that 
both owners and miners should agree to work it, a condition 
Which had no chance whatever of being fulfilled. 

Still, hope did not all at once die down. Possibly, it was 
thought, Mr. Baldwin might do what Lord Oxford as Mr. 
Asquith did in 1912. He broke through a deadlock not 
unlike this one by passing a Minimum Wage Bill over the 
which 


Power seemed 


by -products, 


abolished. 


soon made he 


heads of both miners and owners, a resolute move 
Will shine always in the reeord of his career. The way was 


the Editor 


even easier for Mr. Baldwin than it had beer: for his pre- 


decessor.. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald made it clear that Labour 
would not oppose. “If the changes are good, why,” he 


asked in the House of Commons, * should they not be made 
on their own merits ? ” 

Even Mr. Herbert Smith, the miners’ less foolish leader, 
urged the Prime Minister to “ abide by the report of the 
Commission which he had himself appointed.” To which 
Mr. Baldwin replied that “he would have to get his party 
to swallow many things they did not like and he thought 
the others the It was reported at the 
time, and not denied, that the colliery owners had invited 
the Government * stand and let them give the 
miners a damned good hiding.” At all events, so coldly 
the Annual Register testified that 
“in the light of subsequent developments this conditional 


should do same.” 


to aside 


impartial a witness as 


acceptance of the Report came to be viewed by many as a 
lamentable error and as being largely responsible for the 
econcmic calamities of the next few months.” 

However that may be, the Report was dropped. Afte1 
a month’s fruitless negotiation Mr. Baldwin told both owners 
and miners that “ they had tied themselves up into a pretty 
knot and it was his business to get it untied or cut or otherwise 
disposed of.” But he did mention the Report. Nor, 
when he was urged after the General Strike to legislate on 
the lines recommended by the Commissioners, did he make 
any answer to the suggestion. That was the last heard of a 
which its had hailed 
lamp in the darkness, as a guide that might lead us out of a 


not 


document on appearance been as a 
labyrinth of present and future woe. 

Why have proposals admitted to be sensible and remedial 
heen thus allowed to sink out of sieht ? Has the need for 
putting them into practice passed ? By no means, although 
some few steps have been made in the directions indicated, 
for “doing something ” remains as great as 
Signs of revival in the coal industry should not 
he It the opinions of the 
competent judges, such as Sir Richard Redmayne. 
itself. Now, when the patient shows that strength is returning, 
is the time to augment his energy. I believe that nothing 


more helpful could be done by the Government that to take 


the necessity 
ever it was. 
disregarded. cannot, in most 


recover 


up again and put into operation the Report of its own 
investigators. It would be a popular act, too.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Fr; i. 


TIUMANE CASTING FOR JEWISH SLAUGHTER 
|To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 

Sin, Your article on this subject, in your issue of January Sth, 

assumes that the present (alternative) methods of casting 

and that Mr. Weinberg, 

mechanical 


have been proved to be inhumane, 


having invented and perfected a machine for 
casting, has had his negotiations for its testing and adoption 
exasperatingly protracted by the These 


lead to a covert hint, that if we do not adopt this machine at 


Jews. assumptions 
onee we may find ourselves prohibited by law from killing by 
e deprived entirely of the 
It 

' 


and if t 


our ritual method —i.e.,. we may | 


possibility of procuring any fresh meat. is suggested that 


both these assumptions are ill-founded, he ~ other 


is heard this will be apparent. 
Our position as regards our method of slaughter has been 


side °° 


somewhat peculiar. Up to a few years ago a po rsistent 
attack was being made on the method of slaughter itself. No 
language was sufliciently strong for its condemnation. Every 


attack, however, was answered, with the result that it is now 
on the authority of independent reports 
made by Profs. Leonard Hill, F.R.S., Sir William Bayliss, 
F.R.S.. and others —that our method But 
former attackers were by then pledged to get the safety pistol 
substituted for the the objecting 
butchers, when driven to the wall. offered to withdraw their 
objection to the new its 
Christians and Jews alike, ignoring the fact that Jews would 
not be permitted to eat shot or stunned meat. To win the 
support of these illogical people an attack was made on the 


vrudgingly admitted 


humane. our 


Is 


pole-axe. Apparenily 


weapon if use were imposed on 


casting (which is preliminary to, but is popularly considered 
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as part and parcel of our method), regardless of the fact that 
the eminent Professors—all non-Jews—who had _ severally 
reported that our method was humane, had also inspected 
the casting and had reported that the preliminaries also were 


humane, and humanely performed. ‘To stop this continual 
annoyance we expressed our willingness to adopt a mechanical 
method of casting, if one could be found which would work 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. Weinberg’s machine was then evolved, and, long before 
it was in working order, we were blamed (as we are now) for 
not adopting it. I attended a test of this machine in a private 
slaughterhouse. It was a dead failure, for the machine 
broke down. After that occurred delays commented upon in 
your article. I have perused the correspondence between Mr, 
Weinberg and the London Board of Shech:ta, and my 
impression is that if a fraction of the time expended on pro- 
paganda and correspondence had been devoted to recon- 
struction of the machine it might have been adopted by now. 
As it was, the Shecheta Board waited in vain to hear that 
substantia! alterations had been completed, so as to fit the 
machine for another test. 

When at length the intimation came, to avoid the charges 
of prejudice against the machine which were being so lightly 
made against the Shecheta Board, that body willingly ac- 
quiesced in the formation of an independent Committee under 
the chairmanship of Professor Hobday, President of the 
Royal Veterinary College, who had already pronounced 
himself as in favour of mechanical casting. 

A test was arranged in London, at the cost of the Shecheta 
Board. Again the machine failed. Your article says that the 
Committee came to no decision after this test. This is not 
accurate. They were so disappointed with the performance 
that they declared the result to be unsatisfactory, and refused 
to reassemble unless they had independent assurances that 
the machine had been put into working order. 

It is reported that the machine has now been altered and 
has worked satisfactorily in a trial at Leeds. The Shecieta 
Board has therefore requested the independent Committee to 
re-test the invention in London, undertaking to pay all the 
incidental expense, and the reply of the Committee is daily 
expected. The suggestion in your columns that the Shecheta 
Board should be pressed to adopt this machine without waiting 
for the opinion of the Committee appointed for the very pur- 
pose of testing it, does not commend itself to us nor does it 
seem to be logical or wise. As a matter of fact, there are 
three other machines under consideration, and it is hoped 
that they may be tested at the same time, and that one of 
them at least will prove to be successful and will be adopted. 

In short, our point of view is: (1) Our present method of 
casting is not inhumane. (2) But we are willing to adopt a 
satisfactory mechanical methed, so as to remove any fears 
which may exist on the part of our critics. (3) We will not 
adopt any machine unless it is pronounced by the inde- 
pendent Committee appointed for the purpose to be in every 
way satisfactory.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. H. L. EManvuen 
(Solicitor to the Board of Deputies of 
British Jews). 
23 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 


MUST ENGLAND’S BEAUTY PERISIL? 
| To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 
Sir, The article, (Spectator, February 9) discussing this 


question observes that, “if there is any anxiety to preserve 
the natural beauty of our country, there is no reason why 
modern civilization should be allowed to despoil our heritage.” 
Members of the National Trust can satisfy their doubts upon 
this point by making a visit to Canterbury. In the main street 
they will see new and gaudy “ multiple shops” owned by 
persons who do no. live in the city, spend no money in or upon 
the city ant care nothing for it. At the northern end they will 
en adjacent hill a water tower so hideous that its 
utility must be unquestionable. 


see Uu t 


The southern end, onee picturesque with trees and gardens, 
is now # desolation in the interest of business. In the Precincts 
they will see the ancient Norman arch now partially obscured 
by a vulgar War Memorial. To the south-west of the city, in 
one of the most picturesque sites of the neighbourhood, they 
will find a brand new slum, an example of the ravages wrought 





——— 





by modern civilization as interpreted by the enterprising lang 
agent and the speculative builder. These and other thing 
may be cause for wonder or for admiration ; whether, ater 
their trip, they will suppose that anyone cares for histor. 
associations or for the natural beauty of our countrvsid, : 
another matter.—I am, Sir, &c., PERCY Goprn \ 
Brentwood, South Canterbury. ia 





THE OWL AND THE THRUSH 
[To the Editor of the Seecvror.| 
Sin,—I_ was awakened early one morning by angry Crieg 
from birds and on looking out of the window saw a troop of 
birds driving before them across the lawn an owl. ‘The latter 
shortly flew into a beech tree and there remained for the day, 
About 8 p.m. I heard a blue tit whose nest was in a way 
near the beech and a thrush who had a nest in the beech both 
erying out angrily. I found the owl at the foot of the tree, 
having evidently been disturbed whilst the light was too strong 
for it to fly easily. I sent it over the wall into a narrow path 
to relieve the fear of these birds, but the thrush followeg, 
and swooping down, knocked it over on to its back—the oy 
trying to seize the bird with outstretched claws and ope 
beak. ‘This continued for quite a quarter of an hour— eae) 
time the owl got on to its feet, the thrush swooped down ang 
up again, knocking the owl over on to its back. After watching 
this for some time, I pushed the owl on to its feet and it 
flew away—the thrush going back at once to its nest in the 
beech tree.—I am, Sir, &e. L. SECKER, 





UNEMPLOYMENT —AN OPPORTUNITY 
[To the Editor of the Specrxror.] 

Sir,—May I express appreciation of your article entitled 
*“Unemployment—An Opportunity” in the Syectaior of 
January 26th? This article appears to me to _ indicate 
very clearly what are the weak spots in the policies being 
pursued in England towards both unemployment and national 
development. The worth all the 
emphasis that can be given to it :— 


following quotation is 


“The very fact of unemployment provides us with a means of 


large-scale reconstruction and reorganization such as never bel 
existed in our history. At the moment when all individual nations 
are equipping themselves for the age of electric ity s improved ¢ 
munications, a higher standard of life generally, we tind ourselves 
with a great reserve of man power engage d in no prod 

at all.” 


be undertaken as including : afforestation, land reclamation, 
better roads, improved industrial plants, and slum clearance, 


These are all phases of regional and town-planning which 


You enumerate the enterprises of development that should | 


need to be promoted more scientifically and aggressively. 
Does not the real trouble lie in the lack of appreciation, 
on the part of the public, and primarily of too many political 
leaders —of the fact that these enterprises may, when carried 
out in accordance with well-conceived and comprehensive 
plans, be made sound investments from an economic as well 
as a social point of view? Beeause I think il 
quite agree with your statement that * our foe is poverty.’ 
Poverty is the effect rather than the cause of present dilliculties. 
Wealth is created day by day, according as we harness the 
forces of science and labour for its making ; or it is dissipated 
day by day, according as we not only fail to 
these forces, but spend our resources on maintaining them i 
an unemployed condition. 
between the poverty and death of men who give th« 


is so, I do not 


utilize 


There is no real irrclevaney 


Tris Ives 
to science and of men who are vainly seeking occupation Mm 

2 . . . } 
Lack of appreciation of what both can do 
it the root of their 


manual labour. 
to recrente the wealth lost in the War lies 
common tragedies. 


You strike the keynote of our difliculties when you say 1 
effect that faith in the revival of trade is without a truce 
foundation so long as we have not faith in the ability of th 
country to initiate new developments in aceord with th 
changed needs of the times. The latter is what America ! 


doing, not because of greater wealth, but because of 2 spit 
of faith in the future. Like her, England needs to plan me 
for the future and, what is more important, courageously t 
spend money in putting the plans she has into effect. 


r 


The failure to do so is indicated by such incidents these. 
New road ate 


systems are not being planned with 
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ration of all the combined necds of traffic and the 
: uses of abutting land, which include conservation 
money is being spent far too sparingly, to 


sonside 
pconomue 
tural beauty ; 


Pina P P 2 
é a work well and to yield those returns which would 
e . : ‘ 
lo ke its spending a good investment. New housing develop- 

ake Its ©P - . . 
ad and are being carried out at great cost, 


ave been 
rents have vr ‘ z : 3 
eal adequate provision being made for recreation and 
with a 


r social needs of the communities in these developments. 
ag cer of the metropolitan region of London is pro- 
or in the kind of piecemeal fashion that has ever failed to 
10 more than tinker with the twin problems of communications 
a land uses, and the only effort at compreheusive planning is 
financially supported by the L.C.C. and other authorities with 
a mere pittance, wholly inadequate to permit of the employ- 
ment of a sufficient staff for the collection and analysis of 
necessary data much less for the making of a regional plan. 

Lord Morley, in the introduction to his essay * On Com- 
promise,” said that the most penetrating of all the influences 
that were impairing the moral and intellectual nerve of England 
of his generation were, first, increase of material prosperity, 
and, second, decline in sincerity of spiritual interest. That 
tatement probably reflected the truth, and, if so, we may take 
heart in the present condition if, along with some loss in 
prosperity at the moment, we are inspired to face the struggle 
of building up the future of the nation and the Empire 
« intrepidly and with a sense of its size and amplitude,” on the 
Tam, Sir, &e., 


pasis of such a policy as you have outlined. 
Tuomas ADAMS, 


Mid-Atlantic. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA 
|To the Editor of the Sevcrxror.| 

Siz.—With reference to the proposal which was unanimously 
adopted by your Aberdare Committee that we should endeay- 
our to organize a party of fifty young men and boys to go 
out from Aberdare to take up farm work in Ontario, we 
resret to state that there has been practically no response 
from the Aberdare young -:nen and boys. ‘Two visits have been 
paid to Aberdare. On the first occasion I explained our 
proposals very carefully to the full Committee and obtained 
a unanimous vote in favour of the adoption of the scheme. 

Through the kind help and courtesy of the Town Clerk a 
meeting was arranged for Wednesday, January 80th, to be 
held in the local Theatre, which was kindly loaned for the 
purpose by the proprietors. Between 800 and 400 young 
men and not many boys attended. Alderman Berry was 
in the chair. The meeting was first addressed by our Welsh 
representative, who dealt with the economic situation, and then 
] explained very clearly the offer we were making to those 
who wished to take up life in Canada. 

At the close of the meeting three or four men voluntarily 
tame forward and spoke in hearty support of the scheme. 
Their own sons had gone out under our auspices last year, 
and were all doing remarkably well. With this excellent 
finish to the meeting we anticipated a hearty response. The 
Town Clerk placed a room at our disposal in the Council 
Chamber for the whole of the next day for interviewing 
purposes, but only two men came forward. 

May I ask if your Aberdare Committee is leaving the matter 
where it is, or whether further steps are being taken to organize 
this party ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

Cyrit BaAvIN, 
General Secretary. 

Y.M.C. A. Migration Department, George Williams House, 
13 Russell Square, W.C.1. 

|It is very disappointing to know that there has been such 
4 poor response to the offer of the Y.M.C.A. Migration Depart- 
ment to find work for fifty young men and boys in Canada.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


LIGHTENING OUR DARKNESS 

|To the Editor of the Seecrsror.] 

si, With regard to your interesting article ~* Lightening 
Our Darkness,” dealing with Low Temperature Carbonization, 
February 16th, 1929, in the first place I would point out that 
by an obvious printer's error you have given °F, instead of °C. 
High Temperature Carbonization in towns’ gas and coke oven 


practice is carried out at approximately 2000-2200° F. (1095- 


1205° C.), whereas Low Temperature Carbonization —using 
this term in a very broad general sense—is usually operated 
between say 900° F. and 1200° F. (480-650° C.). Perhaps 
you would allow me to point out also that the low temperature 
carbonization of coal, whether for the maximum vield of high 
grade tar or for the production of hard smokeless fuel, dates 
back in this and many other countries for over a century, and 
is not some entirely new idea that only originated say twenty 
years ago, according to the popular impression. 

Referring to the boom that is coming in low temperature 
carbonization, I would like also to state that at the present 
time there are in Great Britain forty-three different processes 
under active consideration, while the total share capital 
involved is over £8,000,000, and has often been more than 
£12,000,000 according to Stock 
connexion with the South Metropolitan Gas Company there 
are two processes of low temperature carbonization in erection 
at the present time, that is to say the “ K.S.G.” and the 
* Coalite,” while as regards the Gas Light and Coke Company, 
in addition to the * I. ” retort installations of the Fuel Research 
Board at Richmond there is also a number of retorts according 
to the “ Hird” while this has an 
experimental * Salermo * plant at the Fulham Gas Works. 

Further, in connexion with gas works, it ought to be pointed 
out that the * Maclaurin * plant has now been operating with 
great success at the Nuneaton Gas Works since the early part 
of 1928, and to-day the whole town of Nuneaton is supplied 
entirely by low temperature carbonization gas. the only 
example in the world, due primarily to the genius and the 
revolutionary work of Mr. George Helps, engineer and managet 
of the Nuneaton Gas Company, using high-pressure low-grade 
gas of 200 B.Th.U. per cubic foot in about thirty-six miles of 
mains, supplying 6,000 consumers. Further, the ** Maclaurin” 
plant at the Dalmarnock Gas Works in Glasgow continues in 
operation, and there is also the important ‘* Illingworth ” 
process at the Treforest Gas Works, Pontypridd. 

Some of us for over twenty years past have been pointing out 
insistently the necessity of elementary scientific methods in 
connexion with the utilization of our coal resources, and it 
would look at last as if this country is beginning to wake up, 
although one can only view with the most serious misgivings 
the present financial position with regard to some low temper- 
ature carbonization companies in different parts of the world, 
in spite of the bitter lessons in the past in this connexion. 
Finally it may interest you to know that I have in my possess- 
ion details of over 500 different low temperature carbonization 
processes, most of which have been operated experimentally or 
otherwise on a fairly large scale. I am, Sir, &e., 


Exchange quotations. In 


process, also company 


46 Grange Road, Ealing. Davip Brownie. 
POINTS FROM LETTERS 


HINGLISH UNDEFILED. 

Not long ago I heard a lecture from a Bishop (not now 
Diocesan) whose name and fame, in scholarship and Church- 
leadership, are world-wide —a philosopher to whom idea must 
be a household word. Not once or twice in the lecture, but 
I should think a score of times, he spoke of *‘ the idea-r-of,” 
“the idea-r-underlying . . .”’ and other combinations, but 
always with that alien “rr” clearly marked. I thought 
** what hope for us lesser mortals, if such an one fell so far from 
grace !”’-—-H. E. W. 


Tut Surerrituous “R.” 

I was much interested in the letter under the above heading 
in your issue of February 16th. For years I have been annoyed 
by hearing the superfluous * r* inserted. Here in Ireland it is 
still uncommon, but I fear it is, as your correspondent suggests, 
* penetrating.” I agree that the people who thus offend the 
ear are unconscious of their fault. I once remonstrated with 
an Englishman for saying “ idea-r of.’ He asked me to say 
it my way, and then declared he could hear no difference ! 

At a dinner, where by chance there were representatives 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, this question arose, 
and the custom was condemned by all but the Englishman, 
who, strange to say, was an authority on phonetics. He 
defended it, I have forgotten on what grounds, except that all 
languages are changed and modified by time. But he had no 
supporters. Personally, I think the superfluous * r° is hideous, 
One hears it on the stage and in the pulpit from people who 
are presumably trained speakers. In these days of compe- 


titions for verse-speaking, team reading, &c., surely an effort 
might be made by teachers to stamp out the ugly habit before 
it is 


too late. UrsTer, 
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KNOLE AND THE TUDORS. 

The pretty little poem in your issue of February i6th, 
“ Cardinal Wolsey and the Kingfisher,” is evidently based on 
the gift of ‘“‘ Knole Manor” and its “turrets red” near 
Sevenoaks to King Henry VIII. by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, but it was Archbishop Cranmer who presented it to 
the King, not Cardinal Wolsey. Knole continued to be in 
“the Gift” of the Crown, until Queen Elizabeth finally 
bestowed it on her kinsman, Thomas Sackville, of Buckhurst, 
near Withyham in Sussex, in 1567, whom she created Baron 
Buckhurst, and he became Earl of Dorset in the reign of 
James I. He was descended from Sir William Boleyn, father 
of Queen Anne (Boleyn), Queen Elizabeth's mother. Knole 
still continues in the possession of the Sackville family.—- 
Henry J. R. Dicces, 9 Eglinton Road, Donnybrook, Dublin. 


Tue Festivat or Sr. Joun. 

With reference to the very interesting set of questions by 
Lady Clarke Jervoise in this week’s Spectator may I point out 
that there is another Apostle, St. John the Evangelist, who 
has no Vigil to his Festival, as the 26th of December, being the 
Festival of St. Stephen, cannot be a Vigil ?—J. G. Parsons, 
Mill Lane, Copthorne, Sussex. 


Great Brirarn’s Visrrors. 

The Association to attract visitors to Great Britain, 
mentioned in the Spectator of December 29, 1928, deserves 
the warmest support that can be given to it. There is supposed 
to exist a certain ignorance of foreign countries on the part 
of the average Englishman, but this is nothing compared 
with the ignorance of Great Britain on the part of the average 
South American, few of whom ever get farther north than Paris 
in their holidays abroad. But those who have visited Great 
Britain come back enthusiastic forall things British,and become 
the most sympathetic buyers of British goods in South America. 
In thus enticing visitors to Great Britain the Association 
will be a means of increasing foreign trade, and it is to be 
hoped that the Association will pay special attention to 
South America, whose growing markets are still open to anyone 
with enough enterprise to capture them.—P. 8S. Scror, 
Montevideo, South America. 


Birps’ Brinkinc WATER. 

Can any of your readers help us with the problem of keeping 
the birds’ drinking water from freezing ? Is there anything 
—not unwholesome, nor unpleasant—-which one could add 
to the water to prevent ice forming rapidly, as at present ? 
Our birds, with many strangers, seem to require drink before 
food, and as the water freezes in a few minutes, we are at 
our wits’ ends.—M. G. D. T. 


Tue CoANNeL TUNNEL, 

If France and England really want to trade—that is, to 
exchange goods more ecasily—Iet them start by removing, 
with a stroke of the pen, those artificial and un-tunnelled 
mountains called Customs Duties. Let them take down 
existing obstacles before calculating whether a tunnel costing 
£30,000,000 will carry goods for twenty-two miles cheaper than 
the surface of the sea which costs nothing. PAaraLLax, 


OLp ENGLIsu SILVER. 

A critical situation has arisen over one of our national 
heritages—English silver. There is no fine silver comparable 
with that of the seventeenth and eighteenth century silver 
workers being made anywhere in the world to-day. Yet we 
sit placidly by and watch it disappear in shiploads to America. 
Possibly there are few private collectors who can pay £5,000 
for a silver dinner service—as was paid at Lord Lincolnshire’s 
sale at Christie's the other day—but surely some of ourmuseums 
and galleries could raise a hand to stem this wholesale export 
of our national treasures ? In none of them is the art of our 
silversmiths adequately represented. I read to-day that 
Lord Brownlow’s magnificent plate is shortly to come under 
Christie’s hammer. We make a fine fuss to see a Gainsborough 
go, but it will be a sad day if these priceless examples of a lost 
British art are shipped off to join-—one might almost say— 
“the great majority.’—-W. Harrorp-Hatnes, Ghyll House, 
Nuthurst, Sussex. 


Tue Prmares or THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

Referring to a letter in the Spectator of January 12th, 
may I point out that the first organized resistance to these 
Pirates was probably that of “ La Ville Heroique de Saint 
Tropez.’ ‘This little town maintained, for centuries, a small 
fleet and army against * La Terreur Maritime,’ which * per- 
etucllement empoisonnait la vie,” (P. Foncin ** Les Maures ct 
’Esterel”); “et aduré reuf cent ans.” From the time of 
Charles Martel to that of Admiral Duquesne (1685) anyone 
living near the sea was at any moment liable to death or 
slavery ; and it was not, if I remember, till 1830 that Admiral 
Cochrane finished off the pirates by bombarding Algiers. 
H. R. Reynoups, 7 The Boltons, 5.W. 10. 
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OUR ABERDARE FUND 


During the past week the following donations have reached y 
which are gratefully acknowledged below. Our aim has now been 
achieved, having provided for the immediate needs Of Aberdare 
The total amount received is £11,619 7s. 11d. The Pung i 
now closed. 


“ E.R. C.,”’ Ceylon, £15 15s. “ J. H. B., Cambridge,” £10 ; « Stanler” 
£10 5“ Trafalgar,” £10 ;** M. W. D. E.,” £10; A. ©. B.,” £1056 7 (9h 
Singapore.” £10; “ St. Andrew's Presbyterian Sunday School, Perth 
Ontario,” £7 ; “* A, A.,” £5 5s, ; * K. and B.,” £5 5s. ; Mrs. C. Cole, g5 =," 
Mrs. F. E. Beatrice Payden, £5 5s.; A. Henry W. Banks, £5 Is, 3q.- Wil B 
Gillespie, £5 Is. 3d.; C. 8. Bengough, £5 ; Mrs. J. J. Scott, £5 ; Mrs ( ‘ 
Knowles, £5 ; Miss May Arnold, £5 ; Dr. and Mrs. Clements, £5 ; Anonyy, 
ous, £5 ;** A. D. C.,”’ £5 ; Miss A. J. Butlin, £5 ; Mrs. Marshall, £5 ; yy ‘and 
Mrs, H. Ewart, £5 ; Miss Catherine Greville, £5 ; * Anonymous, (‘a\ uta ' 
£5; The Rt. Rev. Bishop J. W. Williams, £5 ; Rev. Canon A. K, Hobgp, 
Hampden, £5 ; Miss Stephanio Barron, £5 ; * D. J. R.,” £5. Anonymoys 
£4 4s. Miss Isabel McClive, £3 Is. A. Stevenson, £3; “ W. B.” 3. 
** A Rome Subscriber,” £3 ; Mrs. Grange Kirkcaldy, £3. Miss Mary Patoy, 
£2 2s.; Anonymous, £2 2s.; Miss Alice M. Hunt, £2 6s. éd.;° W. 
Shomely, £2; Miss Alice Carlisle, £2; “ W. R. S.,” £2; “ Dantsoth* 
£2; Mrs. Vanarseur, £2; Mrs. Harry White, £2; J. A. Denny, g. 


Edward Trench, £2; David Ivor Davis, £1 10s.; K. M. Barry 
£1 ls.; KE. 8S. Proctor, £1 Js.; Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Butters, ¢1 },; 
A. H. Bune, £1 Is.; ©. W. Beldam, £1 Is. Major H. F. £, Childers, 





















£1; Miss M. I. 


Johnston, £1; Miss T. Cook, £1; ‘* A Reader in Spain, 
£i; Anonymous, £1; \ 


** Myrrh,” £1; Miss Walkington, ¢1; 


rh 
Misses Hall, £1; Miss Molly Haughton, £1; Mrs. Alico Parker, tL 
G. 8. Moore, 15s, ** Anon., Perthshire,” 12s. 6d. “* Olive,”’ 10s. “ Anothes 
Business Girl,” 10s.; “ 1. H.,” 10s. ; A. 8. Dunblane, 10s; “A. §” 
10s.; “ G. 8S. S.,” 10s.; M. L. Sand, 10s, Anonymous, 5s, 64, Mis 
M. Oldfield, 5s.; ‘* Karshish,” 5s.; ** Deganwy,”’ 5s. ; A Canadiag 


Visitor,”’ 5a. ; ** Anon,” Se. ; *“ N. E. N.,” 58.; * G. 8S. T.,” 5a, 


We publish below the eighth list of subscribers who have 
sponded to the invitation lo provide a weekly sum for one or more 
of the 1,500 necessitous families in Aberdare for a certain period, 


Miss Carson, £10 0s. 6d. Lt.-Col. FE. Fox Reeve, £10; Col. Abel H, 
Smith, £10; “ K. M. L.,” £10; Anonymous, £10; Anonymous, {}) 
Mrs, Greig, £6. ‘* In Memory of EF. and H. C.,” £5; William Hem, § 
* In Memory of A. E. F.,"° £5; ** R.C.O.," £5; ** An American Friend of 
England,” £5 ; Anonymous, £5 ;“*J. O’H. M.,” £5;°*M. A.S.,”’ £5; Mrs, Abel 
H. Smith, £5; ‘The Misses M. ‘Tomlinson, £5. ** In Memory of my Father, 
William Westall,” £3 10s, ** H. A, E.,”’ £3 5s. ** Stoke Mandeville Women’y 
Institute,” £3 3s. ** An Anonymous Well-wisher,” £3 ; Mrs, A. M. Thor 

son, £3; Mrs. Charles Baxter, £3 ; Mrs. Edward Jelf, £3 ; Anonymous, £3 
“ M. A. P.,” £3; Miss M. E. Fisher, £3; ‘ A Thank Offering,” £3; Mr 
W.'R. C. Clarke, £3; Mrs. Maud Morris, £3; Sydney (. Marsh, £3; 
Mrs. * J. B.,” £3; Mrs. Robert Bush, £3. Mrs. H. W. Gillell, £2 Is; 
“ M. K. B.,” £2 10s.; W. J. Syson, £2 10s. * D. A. R. and N, N, R,” 
Se “EE Sw, C6. “S86. PD. ond F. J. P.." £2 ’ 
Readers,” £2; Anonymous, £2; Miss KE. J. Walker, £2; “ H. D.,” 2 
“KE. D. W.,” £2; Mrs. Evelyn Sanders, £2 ; , 2 
Anonymous, £2; Miss M. Sedgwick, £2; “5S. 1. E.,” £2; ° EK.B, 
£2; Mrs. F. Pelham, £2; Robert Gray, £2; Staff Boarders I 
House School, £2; ‘* G. D. B..” £2; “A. B. D.,” £2; “* E. J. R.,” £3 
“ G. F. C.,” £2; Mrs. and Miss Cameron Crofton, £2, “ E.G. P.,” £1 lds. 

F. E. Smith, £1 10s.; “ C. E. B.,” £1 108.; A. FE. Ouchtirlowy, £1 lés, 
** Commonweal School,” £1 5s. Major C. H. Howell, £1 Is. B. .G" 
£1; * An Old Nurse,” £1; Mrs. Aileen Wardle, £1; Major H. G, Grant, 
£1; Rev. 0. J. Etty, £1; ** H. I. R.,” £1; W. A. Tilbeat, £1; * P. A.M, 
£1; “ E. R. M.,” £1; Miss Mary Elsdale, £1; <A. CU. Botwright, £1; 
“M. E.,” £1; ‘ Anonymous ©.,” £1; ‘ A Welsh Sympathiser,” £1; 
Eleanor Tyrrell, £1; Mrs. G. Robertson, £1; ** L. M. G.,” £1; Miss EA, 
Heathcote, £1: “ F. 8. B. H.,” £1; L. M. Gruso, £1; Mrs, FE. M. Brent, 
£1. BM/E.P.L.O., 15s.; Windlesham House School, 15s. Mrs. ©. M, 
Hancock, 10s. ; ** Inasmuch,” 10s. ; * F. P. M.,’ 10s. ; Miss Olive Syden+ 
ham, 10s. ; ‘* A Business Girl,” 10s, ** K. A. B.,” 5s.; Mrs. F. A. Jonesy 
6s.; “ E. H. C.,” 5s.; ** A Business Girl,” 5s, 





Readers still wishing to send Clothing and other Gifts in kind 
to Aberdare are requested to send them direct to the Hon. Secretary, 
Aberdare Service Committee, Town Hall, Aberdare, and NOT ta 
the Specraror office. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tuk “ Specratror,”’ Fresruary 21st, 1829. 
PLASTERS. 

In a lonely part of Lambeth, the other night, a youth hada 
plaster placed upon his mouth, and was at the same time robbed 
of his watch and a few shillings. A mischievous fellow placed 4 
plaster upon the mouth of a sleeping watchman in the Borough, 
to his great terror. As he could not use his own tongue, he instine- 
tively sprung his rattle; and some of his brethren came round him, 
removed the plaster, and restored him to utterance. A_ booby, 
who annoyed anacquaintance by following him to a public-hous' and 
drinking his liquor, had a piece of paper besmeared with treacle, 
stuck upon his mouth, out of revenge. He ran to a police-magistrate, 
with his tale of terror; and was censured for the conduct which 
provoked the joke. These stories have the effect of preventing the 
more timorous from venturing abroad in the evenings. 


FLYING, 

A writer in the Mechanic's Magazin 
suceceding in constructing an apparatus for flying, far exceeding, 
in strength and lightness, anything produced by nature ; and offers 
to dispose of a fourth share in the profits of a discovery so important 
for 1,5000, ' 
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Difficulties in Child Development 


MARY CHADWICK. | I5s. 





Children in the Nursery School 


HARRIET JOHNSON. 12s. 6d. 


The Activity School 


Dr. ADOLPHE FERRIERE. 12s. 6d. 












Talks to Parents and Teachers 
HOMER LANE. 





Fundamentals of School Health 


Dr. JAMES KERR. 35s. 





Physical Training, Games and Athletics 


in Elementary Schools 
M. B. DAVIES. 7s. 6d. and 6s. 


A Child’s History of the World 


V. M. HILLIER. 10s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 









What Botany Really Means 


Professor JAMES SMALL. © 5s. 






Elocution for Schools JOHN RIGG. 3s. 


* 
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CHRISTIANITY AND 
THE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA 
By Arthur Mayhew, C.I.E. 
sluthor of ‘The Education of India.’ 
An examination of the Christian forces at 
work in the administration of India, and 
of the mutual relations of the British 


Government and Christian Missions, 1600- 
1920. 12s. 6d. net 


THE TRUTH 
BEHIND THE NEWS, 
1918-1928 
By George Seldes 
Mr. George Seldes is one of America’s 
foremost newspapermen, In this book he 
has collected various ‘scoops’ made in 


different parts of the world, which were 
censored at the time his messages were 


sent. It shows keen insight into recent 
Kuropean politics and =~ contemporary 
personalities, 18s. net 


THE BOOK 
WITHOUT A NAME 


BEING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
DIAKY OF AN UNMARRIED ENGLISIL 
LADY TO HER NATURAL SON. 


edited by KR. P. 


This is the random journal intinie of a lady 
of means at the end of the cighteenth 
century. Her character is clearly revealed. 
It is that of a woman clear-sighted, intelli- 
gent and ardent, possessed with a love of 
nature and a passion for freedom rare in 
her day. 7s. Od. net 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
DUTCH ART 
By R. IL. Wilenski 


“There will be an eager public for Dutch 
Art, which, though so informed with the 
author’s wide and deep knowledge of his 
subject that the connoisseur and student 
will read it eagerly, is attractive and 
comprehensible to the general reader.’ 
—TLhe Evening Standard. 25s. net 
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BOOKS BY 
GEORGE SAMPSON 


ENGLISH FOR THE ENGLISH 
A CHAPTER ON NATIONAL EDUCATION 
By GEORGE SAMPSON. Crown 8vo. New and 

Cheaper Edition. 2s 6d net 
“Mr, Sampson speaks from a long ex perience of 
elementary school teaching and with a deep know- 
ledge of school life and of the needs of boys and 
girls. . . . Mr Sampson's book deserves to be 
widely read, and teachers ought certainly to read 
it."—The Educational Times. 


CAMBRIDGE LESSONS IN ENGLISH 
A Graduated Elementary Course in Three Volumes 
By GEORGE SAMPSON 
School Edition :—Book I, 1s 6d; Book II, 1s 10d; 
Book III, 2s 64 
Teachers’ Edition:—Book I, 2s 6d; Book II, 3s; 
Book III, 3s 6d 


“Full of carefully devised exercises, and the 
expository part is marked, as one would expect, by 
originality and lucidity."°—The 4.M.41, 


CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN 
LITERATURE 
Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON. Crown 8vo 
The books in this series have been prepared for 
use among pupils between the ages of 12 and 16 
and are thus suitable for the middle forms of 
secondary schools, the four years of central and 
higher grade schools, the upper standards of 
elementary schocls, and the literature courses of 
continuation schools, 
Special features are: A very wide variety in 
the choice of readings, the inclusion of a large 
number of copyright pieces by contemporary authors, 
and reproductions of famous pictures, engravings, 
and drawings of different schools and periods. 
The prices of the different books (each containing 
20 or 24 pictures) are as follows: 
Books I, II, III, 3s each. Book 1V, 3s 6d. Boox V, 
4s. Booxs I and II (school edition) are also issued 
each in two parts: Book I, Parts 1 and 2, 2s each; 
Book I], Parts 1 and 2, 2s each. 
Also published in a Librarv Edition, Booxs 1-III, 
5s net each; Books IV, V, 6s net each. 


HAZLITY. SELECTED ESSAYS 
Edited by Grorcre Sampson. Crown 8yvo. 4s 
(Pitt Press Series) 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ESSAYS 


Carlyle, Macaulay, Bagehot, Newman, Ruskin, 
Arnold, Stevenson. Edited by Grorce Sampson. 


Crown 8yo. 2s 6d 


MUCIL ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


Edited by Grorce Sampson. F'’ecap, 8yo. 3s 6d 
(Pitt Press Shakespeare) 


COLERIDGE. BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA 
(I-IV, XIV-XXII) 


Edited by Georce Sampson, With an Introductory 
Essay by Sir Arruvur QuitLeR-Covcn, Crown 8vo 


10s net 


Cambridge University Press 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
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The Government’s Policy 


nation 
system 


WER since the Kducation Act of 1902 the 
4d has been trying to construct a coherent 
¢ secondary education, linking the elementary school 
wth the University and the The 


Act of 1918, valuable as it was, did not itself embody 


« coherent scheme 

con that some of its most important provisions have 
= effect. Our task during the 
jast few years has been to supply this want : to formulate 


Technical College. 


and it is perhaps mainly for that 


Ti 
_ ] 
r heen carrica 


into 
, practical scheme of secondary education for all children, 
to bring this secondary stage of education into organic 


ration with the Technical Colleges as well as with the 


Universities, to give the Universities their proper place 
and influence in the training of teachers, to enlist the 
and 

in the work of education and, by the reorganization of 


support co-operation of commerce and industry 


the Board's inspectorate and the institution of a system 
of local programmes, to bring our administration into 
line with this clarified conception of education as an 
It is only by 
steadily before our eyes that we shall succeed in making 
for the 
of national happiness and prosperity. 
Eustacy 


organic unity. keeping this conception 


education a powerful instrument restoration 


Prrey: 


The Elementary School of To-day and its Outlook 


JooktnG back upon nearly fifty years spent as a teacher in 
elementary schools, one finds that the educational changes 
Lest should deem this adjective 
too strong. a few facts may be recalled. I have in mind two 
schools. one in an industrial town and the other in London, but 


have been colossal. anyone 


the last-named school is best for comparison, because the 
connexion has been continuous and the case is fairly typical. 

Were it possible for a modern educationist to take a peep at 
that school as it was in the late “eighties he would step back 
The general conditions and the types of pupil 
The school itself was not 
* fish-tail ” burners : there 


Books were dirty and 


appalled. 


approached those of a slum. too 


clan; it was badly lighted with 
was no hall for assembly or dismissal. 


tattered, apparatus was scanty. Classes were large, ranging 
Once I started the vear with ninety-nine 
the 


solid 


from fifty upwards. 
hovs on the 
older boys left. In there 
minority of surly, resentful louts who were bayonetted into the 
building by the * School Board Man,” then, the 
total attendance frequently did not rise above eighty per cent. 
of those on thi The sullen type of lad often spent his 
later years in a truant school, meanwhile he and his brethren 


register. though the numbers soon fell off as 


meny such schools was a 


but, even 
roll, 

\ teacher who was a weak disciplinarian was 
becasiona lly Wise men, 


disobeving impossible rules, nected as Governor Iiy re might have 
regulations rather than 


were proble nh. 


stoned on his homeward journey. 


risking dismissal for breach of 


it ne. 
ncompetence. 

Mxaminations kept the scholars in nervous tension, and gave 
the teachers intermittent returns of irritability, for there were 
two sets of inspectors. those sent down by the Government and 
those emploved by the School Board. Some of these inspectors 
were gentlemen, others. not always through their own fault, 


i+ } ‘ , ’ 
but because they had to administer a barbarous system, were 


licensed bullies. At one period, following the principle 
established by Robert Lowe. every individual scholar was 
Xamined. After some time groups were selected, cach group 
to } 


Then the 
by mutual consent of inspector and 
So the alterations went on ; at first every pupil must 
had made two hundred and fifty atten- 


inces, th n came the 


inspected in a particular subject. groups 
} 
heCame interchangeable 
teacher 
acner, 


be examined if he 


ty privilege of omitting a small percentage 


othe * obviously dull,” a term which caused intense trouble 
and dissatisfaction. This was followed by a proviso that a 
scholar need not be examined unless he had been in the school 
twenty-two weeks. So many were the changes that it needed 


nimble wits to kee p abreast with them. Worst of all, on the 
results of these examinations, reckoned by points per cent., the 


#anual grant to the school was allotted. The authorities firmly 


believed that intelligence could be assessed and reniuneratedt by 
extra pennies and twopences, calculated in this mechanical 
way. to the School 
Soard, and the Board avenged itse!f in some cases by stopping 


A low Government grant meant a loss 
increases of salary. 


Those bad days and those unhealthy rivalries have gone for 
ever. 
pleasure to meet, for they enter the school not to spy and find 
The stupid old ** Standards ” 


Glance at the same school to-day. 


The inspectors of to-day are gentlemen whom it is a 


fault, but to confer and advise. 
have 
Instead of the unwilling schoolboy, one finds a keen, alert, 
happy fellow, who rarely absents himself, and often considers 


heen abolished. 


it a deprivation if his parents keep him at home. Dress, general 


bearing, manners, are, in the vast majority of instances, 


splendid. Let me add that Iam far from claiming the whole of 


this improvement as a result of education, but the school has 


heen the chief formative infiuence. Ifappiness prevails, there 


is a quict vir of interested occupation, there are no shades of the 


prison house. Punishment is uncommon, although there is ever 
present the exceptional pupil, the psychological puzzle. ‘To 
these pupils exceptional treatment is accorded. 

The amenities of the school at once impress the visitor. The 


very building is cleaner and _ fitted furniture 


Opportunities for cleanliness and tidiness are afforded by proper 
boxe +. Phe 


with hetter 
I 


textbooks are 
The 
library, 


cloak-rooms, lavatories, and tidy 
sounder, more numerous, and mor 
sclected the walls, the 
museum, the lists of scholars who have 


choicely 
the 


interesting. 
pictures on referent 
distineuishe d the ii- 
selves acndemically or in sports, the Roll of Honour, the piano 
which helps on many oceasions very effectively to sweeten 
will not be 


The teachers are perhaps arranging 


school lift unnoticed. There is a suecessful violin 


class. a school journey to 
some distant town or village, or a philanthropic lady comes in 
to collect towards assisted 
children. ‘The school doctor inspects the pupils periodically, 
and at long¢er intervals a dentist advises about their teeth. 


Every class takes its turn once a week in playing 


country holidays for fit 


money 


FAumMes 
football 


During the summer months the older boys 


under the supervision of a teacher, and there are active 
and cricket clubs. 
visit the local swimming baths regularly. 
of such a school is the handwork-room, where, 


A very popular part 
working on the 
true Shavian principle of ** self-direction,” boys are allowed to 
make toys, knick-knacks, engines, or any article they wish to 
select. A teacher, specially this work. 
Once a week, too, the lads depart to a manual trainirg centre, 
and are there taught to use their hands , the 
going to a cookery centre. 

In the more strictly scholastic studies, a revelution has bees 


trained, supervises 


eirls similarly 
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classes are much smaller, more 
individual help can be given. Scholarships and “ free places ” 
offer the brightest pupils a chance to rise higher. At least one 
koy has heen through the university and is now an assistant 
No longer is an intelligent scholar made to lag 
Ile goes 


accomplished, for, since 


professor. 
kehind because the dullards cannot achieve his pace 
on ahead, seeking help when needed. Interest is kindled and 
he sees the reward of his efforts. In schools where the Dalton 
system has been adopted— but of these I have had no personal 
experience— this method is pursued to a greater extent. 
Whatever be the lesson, whether history, geography, or science, 
the mere acquisition of facts is counted of little value, but the 
hearing of the facts, and their effects on social or industrial 
development, are greatly emphasized. The human 
history and the geographical principles which have determined 
the course of national prosperity and freedom are always !.ept 
in view. Mechanical instruction is disappearing, and the 
scholar is taught to look at the world with wide eyes. An 
attempt is made to cultivate the imagination by studying 
literature and pictures, and by encouragement in making 
original drawings. The cardinal fact has been realized that a 
healthy scholar likes to be healthily employed, and that an 
I’ xpressed 


side of 


absorbing interest in one’s work brings happiness. 
otherwise, interest in work has developed intelligence to an 
unexpected degree, and it may be predicted that this will 
continue, with its corollary of a goed social spirit and a 
confidence between.the scholar and his teacher. 

Is there any loss to set against these undoubtedly vast 
advances ? It must honestly be confessed that there are 
some such First, there mentioned a 
diminished degree of concentration, a tendency to inertia, a 
what the other 
This may he, and I believe is, only one phase of the 


losses. must be 


habit of always wanting to “see fellow is 
doing.” 
general slackness which most observers have noted in’ the 
country generally during the last decade. Secondly, there is 
often a lack of definiteness and precision. This is largely due 
to the attempt made everywhere to teach too many subjects. 
A lad may write an excellent letter, and bis spelling be weak. 
If it does not matter whether we write * Chanel Tunnell ” or 
* Channel Tunnel,” let the fact be made known, for spelling 
reform does not gain much ground. Is it suflicient to know 
that we can find the position of Kabul or Aberdeen by looking 
at an atlas? Again, the decision of the experts should be 
clearer. Still again, what is the use of an ability to solve 
arithmetical conundrums while the solver cannot add up a 
grocer’s bill of eight or ten items correctly ? 
place story of the monkey and the handful of nuts wedged in 
the jar is very suggestive. The other day an old pupil said to 
me, “ I never had a lesson in book-keeping in my life, but I 
have kept my firm’s books satisfactorily for twenty-five years, 
simply because I was taught to be accurate and methodical at 
school.” As for handwriting, it is a lost art, apparently in 
every kind of school, elementary or secondary, and the 


The common- 


The Universities 


Oxford 


Tue University began the term actively with legislation, 
yranting a licence to a new private hall to be called St. Peter's. 
Opposition was forthcoming, because the new hall is of 
definitely theological cast, and there was fear of religious 
tests. But the University is afraid of seeming unwelcome 
to benefactors, and Convocation approved the project by a 
Jarge majority. It means that a fine site in New Inn Hall 
Street is saved from shops, and that some men who cannot 
face the increased expense of the Colleges will be able to 
come to the University. Other legislation is in sight, especially 
with the vexed questions of the Bodleian Library and the 
Taylorian Institute. The evil feelings evoked by the prolonged 
dispute over the Bodleian are said to be abating, but there. 
is no sign yet of any plan being unanimously accepted. 
There is clearly a great ery for more room for books, but 
there are strong geographical and sentimental objections to 
building a new library elsewhere, even if the money is forth- 
coming. Still, if the Hebdomadal Council is not 
constructive in its proposals, the idea of a new library will 
probably gai 


gain ground, especially as the example of Cambridge 


more 








—— 
success of its substitute, script, is already being challeng 
But these are personal views only, and may be diana 
What of the future ? Far-reaching changes are PrOpPosed. oy, 
the framework, at least of the present school seems destin 
to disappear. Long ago the London School Board establish 
Higher Grade Schools. and the County Council, in my hn 
far more enlightened body, followed with Central Me 
Secondary Schools. 'The coming reform retains the Dresey 
infant schools, but provides schools definitely junio . 
senior for the older pupils. At the close of 1926, a Consultatiy 
Committee of the Board of Education, presided over by Sir 
H. Hadow, issued a report on this question, which they } 
been carefully examining. The “* Hadow Report,” as 
popularly termed, though its exact title is The Education of; 
Adolescent, really carried to a logical conclusion  pringigy 
which rural teachers, in ** the fell clutch of circumstance.” } 
long before been driven to suggest, namely, the grouping 
The Hag 
Report classifies in the first place by age only, though o 
The infants’ use 
convenient but curious description, is to contain childre 
to the age the junior schools, from that age ; 
eleven ; and the senior, from 11+ to 15 

It is fairly arguable that there is no physiological break 
any of these stages, such as is known to occur at puber 
The * team spirit * is indeed said to be first noticeable aly 
the age of eleven. There 
rigidity of the limits. In the borough which has been 
consideration, the following plan is being adopted. Ty 
schools within reasonable distance of each other are select 
one being retained for the infant children, the second for ti 
and the third fort 
* post-primary ” pupils of both sexes up to fifteen. Iny 





scholars according to age and_ intelligence. 





latitude seems possible. school, to 


of 7+; 


may be some hardships in t 


scholars— boys and girls up to eleven 


manner the * post-primary ~ school will be linked with { 
strictly secondary school seems to be a problem which fort 
present is left over. 

Numerous practical objections, chiefly of a minor charaet 
could be mentioned: the of partial refitments, the 
reluctance of parents to send children greater distances tha 
those to which they have been accustomed, the possibility: 
the teacher being fixed immovably 
These objections can be met, and the proposed four-ye 
course in the post-primary school, with its generous allowan 
for practical instruction, for music, the arts and craft 


cost 


in one type of seh 


languages, and vocational equipment is exceedingly attract 

Not the least of the benefits is the retention of the pupil # 
school for that final year when he can obtain most benefit, a 
where, incidentally, he will at the outset be relieving !! 
Jabour market of his presence.  “* Economy and efficient 

was Lord Rosebery’s catchword— the 
turn out the fullest number of well-equipped workers with! 
smallest percentage of joyless misfits. 


truest economy 3s | 


WALTER JONSON, 








shows that really generous benefactors exist and that, wher 


there is a definite scheme, money can be found to supper 


it. The Taylorian is said to be on the look out for ne 
premises, but its movements are still secret. If it chang 
its dwelling, the Ashmolean Museum will have plenty 

excellent rooms for the exhibition of its now rather congest 
possessions. 

While these schemes are in the air, Colleges are bus) 
work with building and improvements. Peckwater Quad 
rangle is almost entirely refaced and is once more one ' 
the architectural glories of Oxford. Magdalen have stat 
on new buildings designed by Sir Giles Seott, and the nev 
Rhodes House finished. Whatever doubts som 
may have had while it was being built, there is no dout 
that Sir Herbert Baker's design has proved a great sucee 
and that he has given us one of the best buildings erected 
It is to be formally opened in th 


is almost 


Oxford for a long time. 


: ; de 
summer, and there will be a great gathering of old Rhod 


scholars for the occasion, 

There are few impending changes in professorships 
headships of Colleges. The most interesting is that in th 
Professorship of English Literature, vacated by the nev 
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_ 
nt of Magdalen. The chair has high traditions, and 
faced by a distinguished lot of candidates. 
Undergraduate on without untoward incidents. 
' ‘ sitation started by Merton last term to reduce the use 
vie 0 has resulted in a proctorial rule that no motor 
. ee after 1] p.m. The wisdom of this is not widely 
epted, and there are those who feel that it is an unwelcome 
= wards making Oxford like Sandhurst, where motors 
allowed at all. Of societies and meetings there is 
One of the most energetic is the English Society, 


Preside 
the electors will be 


life goes 


may be 


step to 
are not 


till no end. ; 
+h presents distinguished figures before crowded audiences. 


. of this term includes Mr. Anthony Asquith, 
Vr, Humbert Wolfe and Mr. Middleton Murry. A new and 
romising club is the Poetry Society, which aims more at 
et at propaganda and sets out to discover and 
Everyone wishes it goed luck, for 


whit 
]ts pre gramme 


creation than 

encourage young talent. i 

in such activities the real life of the University consists. 
C. M. Bowra. 


° 
Cambridge 

Ir has been very generally recognized by the public that 

Cambridge is faced with the problem of raising a considerable 

umof money, if it is to take advantage of the munificent offer 

recently made by the Rockefeller (or International) Education 

Roard. The precise sum still lacking is £145,000. Recently 
appears the news that from a dramatically unexpected source 

the will of the late Mr. John Liumphrey Plummer—Cam- 
bridge science may benefit to the extent of a quarter of a 

lion. Is the desired goal then reached and indeed overshot 
hy £105.000 ? It cannot be made too clear that this is not the 
case. It appears. among other considerations, that the Inter- 
national Education Board specifically excluded all legacies 
from counting towards the completion of their scheme. Cam- 
bridge men will perform a service in correcting an erroneous 
mpression, Which has obtained widely and might conceivably 
wol the ardour of the generous benefactor for whom the 
University still looks. 

li cannot be doubted that the introduction of life giving 
streams of capital will change, or perhaps continue the change 
There will be new buildings, new teachers, 
The very 


of, University life. 
new types of graduate and post-graduate workers. 
fact that the Exchequer and the Empire Marketing Board 
have made generous contributions marks the Government's 
appreciation of the work done in Cambridge to provide training 
for cadets destined to work all over our agricultural Empire 
in the tropics and throughout every type of Government 
service. We train now Colonial cadets, Sapper and Air Force 
Officers, the future experts of commercial firms (be they 
geologists, agriculturalists or engineers) and a dozen other 
types which were not represented in the Cambridge of thirty 
years ago. 
But it is well to remember that as the keystone of the 
British Army was said to be the non-commissioned officer, 
so the keystone of Oxford and Cambridge is the College system. 
Without it they cannot perform that which in every new 
direction is being demanded of them. There were days when 
so-called reformers spoke of abolishing the College system. 
That attitude is not to be found to-day in even the most 
radical of academic Yet the endowments of the 
Colleges have hardly kept pace with their requirements. The 
new University type is not a rich type : one of the most useful 
functions performed by Oxford and Cambridge is that of 
encouraging towards the University (by Scholarships) new 
College for College, Cam- 


circles. 


classes from new types of schools. 
bridge Colleges are poorer than those at Oxford : some Cam- 
bridge Colleges are really seriously pinched. Let not the 
would-be benefactor of Academe forget that, when Cambridge 
has gathered in its £145,000, there are some twenty historic 
Institutions which can give unique return for any pious act of 
munificence. 

The new Registry of Parliamentary voters for the Univer- 


sity has been completed. It is not always realized by Cam- 


bridge men and women that it is no longer obligatory to 
obtain the M.A. (or higher degree) to be included on the 
register. To have taken the examinations leading to the 
B.A. degree (the Tripos or the Poll degree), to have applied 


to the Registrary of the University and to have paid a regis- 


tration fee of £1, is sullicient for any British Cambridge man 


or woman of whatever seniority to qualify for inclusion. When 
it is realized that the list grows by the addition of some 
thousand or more members a year it can be perceived that the 
work of a University Representative, whose correspondence is 
perpetually growing, is very different from what it was in the 
days when his constituents were formed by a handful of 
clergymen who had retained their names upon the College 
Books. 

The new wing of the FitzWilliam Museum is now sulliciently 
finished to show that a very noble addition to Cambridge 
architecture has been secured by Mr. S. C. Cockerell. 
Parade and Trinity Street have lately been more fortunate 
than other roads. 


King’s 


They owe to Peterhouse a new building 
beside the Master’s Lodge which will rank as distinguished 
architecture among the few best designs in Cambridge, to 
King’s leadership in the removal of unsightly railings, and 
to Gonville and Caius a clever piece of garden-planning in their 


none too happy court. Is the Preservation Society, like 
schemes for prohibition, finding the conversion of society 
already in process of accomplishment ? Cc, 


London 


Sir SipNey RusseELL WELLS used to be troubled when he was 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of London by the absence 
of any the 
A student might go through his three or four 
himself final 
examination without at any time wearing a gown or any other 
And 
this absence of any mark or sign by which the student might 
be recognized, Sir Sidney held to be one of the reasons why 


regulation or practice governing wearing of 
academic dress. 
years of University life and present for his 


sign or token that he was a member of the University. 


London was not aware of the vast organization of University 
life and activity that has grown up in its midst during the last 
century. To recognize students as students and to realize 
how many there are threading their way daily through the 
London crowd as they journey to and from their colleges, 
would, he believed, excite in Londoners a lively interest in 
their University and its colleges. And this interest would be 
increased if the badge or mark indicated by some appropriate 
distinction the college to which the student belonged. 

There are, on the other hand, some who would say that 
London is only too well aware that it has a University. Its 
affairs have been debated in an atmosphere of publicity of 
which the world at large has grown a little tired. Yet, what- 
ever changes may follow the removal of the central activities 
of the University to Bloomsbury, it will remain on the internal 
side a federation of colleges of some of which it may be said 
that they are of University standing. 
that will face the Court, Senate and Collegiate Council when 
the new statutes come into operation will be to discover how 


One of the problems 


best to promote the interests of the University as a whole 
while promoting the welfare of the individual colleges and 
schools. This will demand a degree 
good will that will stretch but not be beyond the capacity of 
the Court, backed as they will be by the moderating and 
conciliatory counsel of the Principal, Dr. Sibly, 
from illness is a source of general satisfaction throughout the 


of accommodation and 


whose recovery 
University. If the same spirit is displayed in implementing 
the statutes as Lord Justice Tomlin and his 
sioners have shown in framing them, the patient work of the 
Statutory Commission will be fruitful. 

It is well to emphasize how essential to the well-being of 


fellow-commis- 


the University is the prosperity of its colleges and schools. 
These are, and must remain, distinct and widely separated. 
University College has for a hundred years flourished in 
Bloomsbury, while King’s College for almost as long has over- 
looked the river. The School of Economics is on the other 
side of the Strand, two minutes” Kast 
London College is beyond the City, but the Imperial College 
is in South Kensington. Bedford College is in Regent’s Park, 
and Royal Holloway College is near Windsor Great Park. 
Westfield College is in King’s College of 
Household and Social Hill. 
Birkbeck College will move to the great 
Hospital Medical Schools will 
they are— St. Bartholomew's, 
Guy's, St. George’s, London, Middlesex, Charing Cross, Uni- 
Nor must the 


walk from King’s. 


’ 


Hampstead, and 


Science is) on Campden 
but 


remain 


Bloomsbury 9 
where 
Westminster, 


necessarily 


St. Thomas's, 


versity College, King’s College and St. Mary’s. 
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PERTISER’S ANNOUNCEMENT.) 


WHY LEARN 


By EDWARD ANTON. 


“Wiry on earth should I Jearn journalism? ”’ 


That question was put to me, rather abruptly, by a 
man from the North, recently. 

“T have had a pretty good education, I have read a 
lot, have plenty of ideas—why should it be necessary, in 
my case, to take lessons in journalism? ” 

On the surface, his attitude seemed quite justified. The 
average man assumes that “ideas,” and the ability to write 
in decent English, are the only requirements tor writing 
for publication. 

It is not to be denied that there have been a few fortu- 
nate individuals who, possessing these qualities p/us an 
uncanny innate understanding of what appeals to editors 
and the reading public, force their way into print at the 
first attempt. 

Others, on the other hand, sometimes make a lucky hit 
or two at the beginning, and this again encourages the 
idea that success in journalism is attainable without 
instruction. These. latter, however, generally find that 
their early successes are but a “flash in the pan.” 

Discussing these exceptional cases for what they are 
exceptions—the rule holds good that training of some 
sort is essential if one intends seriously to write for the 
l’ress. 

One may, if one prefers it, get that training by means 
of constant “ rejections’: but that ts a doubtful, and a 
soul-wearving plan. Often it happens that the would-be 
writer gives up the game in disgust before enlightenment 
comes. 

On the whole I am in favour of seeking out a com- 
petent instructor and placing oneself in his hands. After 
all, there is much that 1s as teachable in’ modern 
journalism as in any other of the higher professions, 
Journalism is not a“ mystery”: it is a definite art and 
like all the other arts—can be taught and is taught 
successfully. 

I do not know why or how the “ born writer ” tradition 
or the “* Grub Street” tradition should persist. Modern 
journalism encourages neither delusion. The late Lord 
Northelitfe always emphasized that journalists must be 
taught the rudiments of their profession, whether tacy 
intended to pursue it as a career or merely as a part-time 
occupation. And few were better qualified to speak on 
such a subject than Lord Northeliffe. 

It was his strong opinions on this point that led 
ultimately to the foundation of The London School of 
Journalism, and it is because of the success of that School 
in justifying Lord Northeliffe’s beltet im its possibilities 
under Sir Max Pemberton that I have always recom- 
mended the would-be writer to betake himself there. 

And [ may say, at once, that of the many whom I have 
thus introduced to the School I have heard of none who 
has not been completely satisfied with the result. 


The London School of Journalism does not profess to 


teach all and sundry. It does not encourage those who 
Jack the necessary inherent qualities. It does not attempt 
to lure Tom, Dick, and Harry from the counter, the 
warehouse, and the desk by the promise of “casy money.” 


In cyery announcement put forward by the School it 


has been made crystal-clear that journalisia—despite its 


many attractions and its undoubted rewards—is not a 
Tom-Tiddler’s-ground among the © professions. It 
requires work—hard work—and unless the would-be 
writer is prepared to take his aspirations seriously and 
apply himselt earnestly to the study of the lessons set 
him by the School, he had far better save his time and 
money, 

put, given the natural bent for writing, given the inten 


tion oi working seriously, given the willingness to endure 





JOURNALISM ? 


a few rebuffs in the carly stages, no man « woman vi 
wishes to write for the Press can do better than dia 
the London School of Journalism. If there is jn yj 
that which makes for journalistic success, the School : 
undoubtedly develop his possibilities and enable him , 
realize his potentialities. 


In 


L might say a great deal more, for the faets y 
justify a much more glowing account, but | am nervy, 
of encouraging futile hopes. I prefer to state the ¢ 
with strict moderation rather than encourage unjustify 
hopes by dwelling upon the many remarkabl 








SUCCESS 

Which students of Sir Max Pemberton have achiey 
Indeed, I believe that that is Sir Max’s own attit 
He is caution personified when he is dealing wit! 


intending student. [ remember the case of a man y 
at my suggestion, sent Sir Max a specimen MS 
of writing that have expected wor 
aroused a certain amount of eritical « 

its obvious inefficiencies. But no: if 
received a very temperately-worded appreci: 
talents, with the remark that if he thought the Se 


one would 


nthusiasm, des 





} ‘ r 
the writer of the MS 


LuOn Of f 


could assist him, Sir Max would be pleased to ree 
him as a pupil. 
{ may add that the student in question is 


prominent and regular contributor to one of our gre 
national newspapers. If LT were 
would perhaps occasion surprise that the 


to mention his name 


“star” him as a testimontal in the thoroughness of ¢ 
work, 

That, however, is not the Wal of The London S¢ 
of Journalism. It does its work quietly, thoroughh 
conscientiously preferring that its recognitior 
come voluntarily from its students and from the P 
itself, 

] \ 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 
Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducied by SIR MAX 
PEMBERTON. 

The Courses (shich include JOURNALISM, 1] \ 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING, and PROS 
WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented 
desirable by personal interviews. “The inst ir I 
the hands of well-known and suceesstul journal 


The School has enjoyed remarkalle 


have been chosen for high positions, and tl \ 
the foremost publications of the day Phe School 
thoroughly sound and practical traini In 
students in the disposal of their wor 


Sir Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which an 
opinion can be based. 


“DAILY MIRROR ” PRIZE. 


The Vroprietors ot the Paily Mirror ; il 
In succession, Ollering a prize ol £90 in casl hie 
article (upon a chosen subject) which is adju d 
submitted Thy student of the ! wdon Sche 1 « | 

This annual prize has alwa ‘roused 
and the Directors of the London School « Journa 








remind those who are ‘contemplatin ( 
petition is contmed to on studen ‘ the S I 
enrolling on or before AMlarch 3Sist, 1929 ‘ 
for the priz Students of the School 
will durme the month of March i ] 
compet \lanuseripts sent in betor Jun 
CHET 
ull particulars of this and other special 4 ‘ 
inually to new members are given im tl scl i S] 
which may he obtained f1 charge o1 ion t 
I’rosy cts Department, London School! of | " 110) ¢ 
Russcll Street, London, W.C.1. Mu $574, 
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" ological Schools be overlooked = at Hackney, Regent's hefore it recovers from its inferiority to that in neland. 
a Richmond and Highbury, nor the London Day Training There is not yet a Professor of Geography in any Scottish 
nego Goldsmith’s College. The development on the — university. The biological sciences at the university have 
ey site of an adequate University centre stands lost ground in recent years. The need for larger honours 
Boor ‘sa worthy and great enterprise ; but the corporate — schools in biology for service in agriculture, public health, 


approved as 
life of the college 


sbsorb the best activit | 
d University College celebrated its hundredth 


s and schools will necessarily continue to 


ies of the students, 


4 year ago : 

vesary. This year King’s College keeps its centenary. 

annive! Vv. : 7 , 

These, the two incor} orated colleges of the University, have, 
nese, : 

with the approval of 

University College last vear, King’s College 


the Senate, issued appeals for increased 


endowments 
this year. It is vreatly to be hoped that those who have the 
cod of the University of London at heart will see to it that 
the great work that has been done for University education 
in London by its two oldest colleges meets with the practical 


recognition for which they have appealed. kK, 


Scotland 


Tur. new Local Government Bill is being regarded with some 
anxiety as to its effects on Scottish education. The agricultural 
colleges, for example, are concerned because they are to 
he inereasingly dependent on local contributions, and the 
transferof part of their work from the Education Authorities 
to the County Councils affects their financial future. Opinion 
however, at those colleges, differs widely as to whether the 
change will increase or reduce the county contributions 
to their funds. ‘There appears more reason to fear the 
effect of the new Bill on the representation of education; 
for although interest in the clections for the Edueation 
Authorities has been confined to comparatively few, they 
probably gave a more intelligent vote than may be obtained 
under the new system in which educational issues may be 
swamped by municipal polities. 

\larm has been expressed as to the result on religious 
education. The existing system secures an effective clerical 
representation on the educational boards. Some clergy 
inder the new Bill must be co-opted on to the edueation 
committees: but where such co-option is most necessary 
t may be least usefully employed. It has been predicted 
that the increasing Trish and Catholic vote will by alliance 
with the Labour Party secure a secularist-Catholie majority 
in the industrial areas. The Irish and Catholic proportion 
in the population is apparently increasing, not by present 
immigration, but owing to the higher birth rate of the Trish 
residents. Statistical proof is not casily obtained. The 
roll of Glasgow University provides a useful illustration. 


Jrish names on it are now very numerous: nevertheless, of 


the 894 students who graduated at the University in 1928 only 
five were born in Ireland, and they came one cach from 
Relfast, Londonderry, Cork, Dublin, and Co. Dublin. 
Students of the Trish race are numerous but Seottish born. 

The new Local Government Bill does not materially affect 


+} 


¢ Universities except as regards bursary regulation, and 


their most serious difficulties are due to the creat increase in 
number of students. The conditions are drifting back to 
those of the time when the universities had more students than 
they could accommodate. From that plight they were 
released by the half of the Carnegie Endowment which was 
devoted toe iipment and staffing. The universities are 
again faced with such serious overcrowding and inerease in 
‘ize Of mat es that the arrangements require readjust- 
ment to the new conditions. Thus the issue of class tickets. 
which dates | the time when the classes were small and the 
students’ work easily supervised, tends to become formal, 
ind does not v its expected part in the university svstem. 
Overcrowding has rendered difficult the maintenance of the 
pre-War standards established after the Carnegie Kndowment 
aad enabled the universities to improve their laboratories, 
herease the numbers of the teaching staffs and of tutorial 
flasses, and tablish research posts and posi-graduate 


fell wshiy S 


ome subjects, such as geography, are making satisfactory 


Progress alike at the University of Glasgow, where it is mainly 
Selence, of Edit 
which has a vi 
education I 


burgh, where it is solely Arts, and of Aberdeen, 
gorous school in both faculties ; but geographical 
Scotland has still much headway to make 





and colonial development, is being widely proclaimed ; but 
their place in secondary and university education has been 
weakened, despite the distinction of the Scottish Universities 
biological staffs, owing to the strong position and vested 
interests of chemistry and physics and a widespread faith 
in the superior educational value of physical science These 
influences in Scotland have been aided by various university 
regulations, such as in Glasgow the present Science Ordinance. 
Its enactment has been followed by the honours school in 
science at the University having become a school of Chemistry. 
Thus, in the six years 1921-6 the number of honours students 
at Glasgow were 246 in chemistry avainst 106 in all the 
rest of the science subjects. The numbers in other subjects 
‘ 


were: Botany 2 natural philosophy 22, geography 14, 


mathematics 13. veology 13, zoology (i, pathology t, 
physiology 3, astronomy +, anatomy 0. The numbers in 
physical science amounted to 285 ; in geology and geography, 
in which most of the students are from the physical side, 27 ; 
and in the biological subjects 40, of which 27 were in botany. 
The preference for physical science has doubtless various 
causes, but is not surprising since the regulations ensure a 
better co-ordinated course in the physical than in the biological 
sciences, 

The present bias has been strengthened by a regulation of 
the Universities Kntrance Board which has been recently 
revised ; it placed the natural history subjects in such 
inferiority to physics and mathematics as to threaten the 
complete abandonment of the teaching in botany in the 
Glasgow schools, and that at a time when the Ministry of 
Agriculture is recommending that biological training should 
be begun at school, 

The call for more biologists should improve the position, 
but without change in the regulations under the Science 
Ordinance, the poor position of the biological subjects will 


probably continue, to use the Scottish phrase, “in the 
meantime ~; and the meantime is often a long time. 
J. W. Gri 


Wales 


Tun University of Wales is at the same | a national 
university and a British university, steadily increasing in 
prestige. Like other British universities, it is a product of 
British and European culture; but, unlike them, it stands in 


a definite relation to a separate but persistent culture. 
Further, the University of Wales is a federal university, 
carrying on, in spite of very great geographical difficulties, 
the experiment which failed in the case of the Victoria 
University. The geographical difficulties are such that it is 
easier to travel from any one of the four colleges to London 
than to another college, with the exception of Cardiff and 


Swansea. The real capital for University purposes is the 
capital of Wallia irredenta } tmceuthig which the Enelish 
eall Shrewsbury. 

The University of Wales is thus in a unique positi faced 
with many and peculiar diflicultics. It must pay attention 
to the Celtie culture and the advancement of Celtic studies, 
and vet must not do so at the expense of its devotion to the 
work which falls to it in its character of a British university 
Now Celtic studies are not studies of the kind that rich me 
normally endow, or that the Stat singles out for speci 
favour: and the student who specializes in this direction 
handicaps himself greatly. as far as w rldiv suecess is his 
aim. The Civil Service Commissioners do not, at present 
permit eandidates to submit Welsh as a language on tl 
same footing as English. And again, since Celtic cultures 


and interest in them persist only in small communities of 
little wealth, the Celtic student cannot ordinarily undertake 
researches unless he has independent means or is financed. 
Kither condition is rarely fulfilled. The University of Wales 
has set up a Board of Celtic Studies, provided for in the 
University Charter, but the present depression in industry 
has made it necessary to reduce the university grant to this 





body. It would be a matter for great regret if the work 
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GEMME E. FIORI 
A New Italian Reader. 
Edited by ERNESTO GRILLO, M.A., D.Litt. 


Stevenson Professor of —. ae in the University of 


Just Published. cha "Ihesede. 


A NEW ITALIAN GRAMMAR 


By ERNESTO GRILLO, D.Litt. LL.D. 
Professor of Italian in the University of Glasgow. 
Second Edition. Price 6s, net. 


CONVERSATIONAL PICTURES 
FOR LANGUAGE STUDENTS 


Compiled by A. H. WINTER 
Lecturer in the Department of Modern Languages at 
Polytechnic, Regent Street, London, 
Just Published. Price 3s. 


LE FRERE DE M. VIPLE 
et AUTRES CONTES 
3y PAUL BOURGET. 
Edited by E. J. GROVES, Lic.-¢s-L. 
Price Is, 
A new volume in Blackie’s Longer French Texts. 
Fuil list on application. 


ON THE ACTING OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 


Price 5s, net. 








the 








By C. M. DE REYES 
Lecturer in English, University College, Exeter, and Producer of 
Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath. 
Price 2s, od. net. 
The aim of the author of this volume is to place before anyone 


who contemplates the production of a Shakespearean play, whether 
he be teacher, social worker, or lover of the theatre, a small 
handbook dealing with those plays which recommend themselves 
most greatly to community playing. 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 


FOR JUNIORS. 
By G. W. MANFIELD, B.Sc.(Lond.) 
Becontree Upper Boys’ School, Ilford. 
Crown &vo. Cloth Boards, 3s. 

This hook has been specially prepared for use in the lower 
forms of Secondary Schools, in Central Schools, and in the top 
classes of Elementary Sehools for pupils who have satisfactorily 
completed the ordinary arithmetic course and are remaining at 


school. 
A SPANISH VOCABULARY 


The 3,500 most useful Words arranged in Connected Groups suit- 








able for ‘Tr: inslation, Conversation, and Free Composition in 
University Ma itriculation, Leaving Certificate, and similar 
‘Examinations. 


By E. ERNEST LENTZ 
Languages Master, Robert Gordon's College, 
Pott 8vo. Price 10d. 


A FRENCH VOCABULARY 


By MALCOLM W. MURRAY, M.A., B.A. 
Docteur de l'Université de Lille, Principal French Master, 
Gordon’s College, Aberdeen; and 
EMIL LENT 
Assistant Freneh Master, Robert Gordon’s College, 
Pott 8vo. Manilla Covers. 8d. 


AIDS TO FRENCH COMPOSITION 


Based on Examples from Representative Authors 
By L. M. HAYES, 
Senior Modern Languages Master, Me rehant 
Crosby. 

Cloth Boards. Price 2s. 

The purpose of this book is to give to Matriculation and Higher 
Certificate students the practice in French syntax which is a neces- 
sary adjunct to the translation of selected passages in 


EXERCISES IN FRENCH 


COMPOSITION 


A Companion to French Practice for General School Examinations, 

By R. GERALD CATHELIN, B.-és-L. 

Senior Modern L anguages Master, Hull Grammar School, 

of Frenc ’*vactice for General School Examinations 
Cloth Boards. Price Is. 6d. 


Modern Aberdeen, 





"Robert 


Aberdeen, 





Taylors’ School, 


prose 





Author 





READINGS IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


Selected and Annotated by B. G. ASTON, 
Classical Exhibitioner of Worcester College, 
With Time-chart. 
Tust Published. Price 2s. 9d, 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 
50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4. 


B.A.(Oxon} 


Oxford, 

















UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRES: 


DR. P. B. BALLARD, M.A. 


TEACHING THE ESSENTIALS OF 
ARITHMETIC 


A book that puts the teacher of 
psychological basis and makes 


SIR JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Se., LL.D. 


MODERN DEVELOPMENTS IN 
EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 


A survey of the many recent changes that hav: 








arithmetic on a 


a ) sou 
arithmetic “ human ” nd 


/- net, 





taken place 





in educational practice. New Impre n. 6/- net 
CYRIL BURT, M.A., D.Sc. 
THE YOUNG DELINQUENT 
This book approaches the problem of the young criminal a 
a study in child psychology. Extremely vivid and intere sting" 
Manchester Guardian, New and Revise 17/6 net, 


PROFESSGR J. J. FINDLAY, M.A. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


A Survey of Principles and Projects. 





VOL. I. THE AIMS AND ORGANISATION OF EDUCA. 
TION, 8/6 net. 
VOL. Il. THE PRACTICE OF EDUCATION. 10/6 net, 


JAMES FAIRGRIEVE, M.A. 
GECGRAPHY AND WORLD POWER 


This volume contains a lucid and fascinating account of the 
influence which geographical conditions _have exerted upon the 
development of mankind. Six linpre n. §S/- net, 


BARBARA LOW. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS 
Influence upon Education 


A book for all those intere sted in human character—their 
own or other people's. t is frank and sincere.”-—National 


Health, 5/- net. 
A. HOWARD, M.A. 


THE MIXED SCHOOL. 
Education. 


A systematic 
schools which 








IN ACTION. Its 





A Study of Co- 


treatment of those special problems of mixed 
are within the national scheme of education 
6/- net. 


ROBERT R. RUSK, M.A., Ph.D. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASES OF 
EDUCATION 


This book deals with the bearing of philosophy on the aim, 
curriculum, method, discipline, and organisation of education. 
5/- net, 





H. PEAR, M.A. B.Sc. 
FITNESS FOR WORK 


This book desc ribes the motives whic h lead persons to enjoy 
and identify themselves with their work or to find it boring or 
irksome, 5/- net, 


MEMORANDUM ON THE TEACHING 
OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 


The Report of a Committee appointed by the I: yrporated 
Association of Assistant Masters, 4/- net. 


J. HUBERT JAGGER, M.A. 
MODERN ENGLISH 





DR. 





This hook describes the main features of contemporary 
English, and has been written principally for tea¢ ‘he rs and 
students. New Edition, 6/- net 


A. P. BRIGHAM, Sc.D., L.H.D., LL.D. 





THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
Studies in Physical, Regional, Industrial and 
Human Geography. 


serie of  studic in importa ph of American 

geogr: uphy. 8/6 uel. 
Prospectus of any book, post free. 
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10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, E.C.4. 
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Board of Celtic Studies were in any way curtailed, 


of the ily in view of the development of parallel studies. in 

specially ow . , 

er ” whilst the problems of Welsh and Irish archaeology 
sfand. 

wang many ways, the two are so closely related 


are different in : , 
* : y lack of development of the one handicaps the other. 
that any # 


The University is a modern institution. Its oldest con- 
sont college, that of Abe rystwyth, was founded in 1872, 
— U ‘versity Charter was granted in 1890, Its endow- 
— oe and small. and for its finances it depends upon 
the produce of a voluntary penny rate, levied in all the 
Welsh counties, and on Government grants. The result is 
that the University is peculiarly sensitive to economic depres- 
¥ though it does not benefit in any marked way from 
- Any situation, such as the present depression 
| iron industries, which causes rates to fall 
into arrears at once affects the University adversely ; and 
it is difficult at such a time for the wealthy men of Wales 
to her assistance, since their own prosperity has 
The net result is that 


ments are 


sion, 
prosperity. 
in the coal and i 


to come 
heen curtailed by the same causes. 
the University 1s always in the position of not knowing 
how it stands financially, and this perpetual uncertainty is 
the great handicap upon its advancement. 

From this unfortunate position there seems no way of 
Nevertheless, the number of students 
js steadily maintained. The proportion of students reading 
for honours is rapidly inereasing. The quality of the post- 
vraduate research work has gone up to a surprising extent. 
The numbers of students who, having taken their initial 
degrees, are working for higher degrees have increased very 


escape at the moment. 


considerably. 

Not only does the University receive large numbers of 
students from England and the Colonies, but its graduates 
leave the colleges to take up posts in England and overseas, 
The demand for teachers, men and women who have followed 
a three-year academic course in the colleges by a yeer of 
professional training in the department of education, is very 
large. English education authorities constantly apply to 
the constituent colleges for teachers for their primary, central, 
and secondary schools. But the demand for Welsh graduates 
isnot confined to those who are teachers. This is because, 
thanks to the relation existing between the Central Welsh 
Board and the University, and to the earlier establishment 
in Wales of an organized system of secondary schools, the 
number of Welsh men and who proceed to the 
University forms a larger proportion of the whole population 


women 


than is the case in England. 

Every year numbers of students who have taken their 
initial degrees proceed for further study to the Universities 
of Cambridge and Oxford and Paris. Some Welsh students 
are now taking post-graduate work in the universities of the 
United States. A new and important department of the 
University, the Plant Breeding Station at Aberystwyth, has 
been recognized, on the Iimpire 
Marketing Board, as an Imperial centre for research. 

Any account of the national work of the University of 
Wales would be incomplete without mention of its extra- 
ordinary deveiopment of extra-mural work. The keenness 
of the Welsh of all classes for education is amazing : England 
It is this tremendous 
national interest in the national University which encourages 
the University to believe that the expansion it hopes for 
will come, and that its position will be made stable and 
secure, Grorce H, GREEN, 


recommendation of the 


can show nothing to compare with it. 


Parents’ Responsibilities 


Difficulties in Child Development. By 
(Allen and Unwin. 15s.) 
The Child of Circumstance. 

Bale, Son & Danielsson. 


Mary Chadwick: 


By Albert Wilson, M.D. 
15s.) 


(John 


Miss Coapwick, who has contributed to the psychological 
journals several papers on Child Psychology, has now pro- 
duced a penctrating and sympathetic study of the difliculties 
arising in the training of young children. This book is for 
the use of parents, teachers, nurses, welfare workers and 
other guardians of the young. In it are embodied the prin- 
cipal discoveries and opinions of Freud and other psycho- 
logists at present scattered throughout innumerable volumes 
i English and German. The book is not only 2 presentation 





of these opinions in simple language for beginners ; with each 

section is given a bibliography suggestive of further study. 
The introductory chapter is a summary of the fundamental 

psychological problems of childhood, with an account of their 


origin and course:of development. In later chapters these 
are dealt with in greater detail, the relationship between the 
abnormalities of the child and the psychological instability 
of the adults around it being shown. Miss Chadwick rightly 
believes that many psychological troubles are directly caused 
by adults who are only too anxious to fulfil their duties in a 
conscientious manner. Adults remember very little of their 
childhood ; they forget because much of their experience was 
painful. They may be sure that the children under their care 
suffer as they did : 

‘** What we see and how much we observe is largely a matter of 
what we know about the objects we perceive. Yet this knowledge 
the infant does not possess.” 

We imagine the child will like what we think we liked. We 
say, “ low odd!” and * What a quaint child!” when it does 
not: 

“It is difficult for a grown-up person to regard a junior except as 
in some way inferior. It is a case of *‘ thus far and no farther ’ 
where the child is concerned. It must understand us, but always 
follow at a respectful distance: humbly ask questions, but never 
present us with problems we eannot solve. It must always 
be submissive and obedient, and yet have plenty of character and 
will of its own It will be a matter of annoyance that children 
do not know all about some things that could only be learnt through 
experience ... At the same time we forget that children are 
quite capable of understanding other matters and learning to 
recognize our own foibles and shortcomings.” 

In dealing with the Special Senses and the Great God Wish 
Miss Chadwick indulges in generalizations precariously based 
upon analogies and symbols and insufficiently supported by 
facts. The ignorant parent need not be alarmed to read 
that the future optimist or pessimist is determined by the 
presence or absence of sufficient natural food or of weaning 
difficulties. ‘The very thought is enough to inhibit the supply 
or cause the mother’s milk to disagree with the infant. If 
character is fully determined at such an early epoch, the baby 
has already had salutary experience of the ups and downs of 
life, commencing with Nature’s methods of precipitating it 
into life. 
the sublimated expression of that incontinence out of which 
they were so carefully trained by the methodical guardians 
of their infancy ? And the mean, the miserly, those who 
refuse to pay their debts as long as possible— how satisfactory 
to be able to attribute these undesirable characteristics to a 
common childish complaint ! 

The author thinks that a certain amount of demonstrative 
affection and petting is necessary for satisfactory psycho- 
logical development, and points out the difference in institu- 
tional children. 
habits, hunger strikes, night terrors, exhibitionism, boasting, 


Do journalists realize that their effusions are merely 


Ifer remarks and suggestions concerning bad 


problems of vision and fears, love of obscene and vulgar 
words, lying and stealing are wise and helpful. She maintains, 
probably with justice, that forgetful and untruthful children 
have been mishandled and stresses the importance of adults 
thinking well of children in order that they may be encouraged 
to live up to this ideal. The chapter on * Types of those in 
charge of Children” is particularly good, six common types 
of undesirable parents being described—the Jealous, Over- 
conscientious, Sadistic, Sentimental, Untidy, and Silly. The 
Over-conscientious parent is likely to produce prigs, rebels, 
or nervous, frightened children. 

The author is to be congratulated most of all on the way in 
which she deals with the question of Family Balance. Both 
parents are well-balanced psychological 
development of the child ; hence the necessity for the partners 
to work for the success of their marriage instead of living in 
conflict or resorting to the expedients of separation or divorg¢a 
upon the appearance of those incompatibilities which arc the 
concomitants of every marriage. The position of the Only 
The worst position of all is that of 


necessary for a 


Child is a dangerous one. 
the Family Scapegoat. 

A short but sympathetically suggestive chapter on Adoles- 
cence ends a book that is indicative of the author's wide know- 
ledge of her subject and her understanding of the minds of 
little folk. It would have been an advantage had the English 
been crisper and the sentences shorter. 

Dr. Wilsan’s hook is concerned with abnormal types of 
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‘A Selection from an interesting list. 
A complete list will be sent regularly, gratis and post free, to any 


reader of The Spectator. 


A HEROINE OF THE NORTH. 


Memoirs of Charlotte Selina Bompas (1830-1917), wife of the 


first Bishop of Selkirk (Yukon), With extracts from her 
Journal and Letters. Compiled by S. A. Arcnuer. With a 
frontispiece. (Ready March 1.) Cloth boards. 5s. net. 


THE PITCAIRN ISLAND REGISTER BOOK. 


Edited with an Introduction by Str Cuartes Lucas, K.C.B., 
K.C.ALG. Together with Map, Index, and Appendices. 
(March 15.) 7s. 6d. net. 
This most interesting Register Book, now printed in its entirety for 
the first time, is the earhest record from within of the settlement on 
Viteairn Island. 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 


\ Grammar of Reinterpretation or Christianity and Nature. 
By FLW. Berter. Author of * Personality and Revelation,’ ete, 

6s. net. 
The writer of this book considers that such an apologetic of “ finality ” 
is possible and even emphasised in the light of contemporary knowledge. 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY GOD ? 
Some Studies in the Objectivity of Christian Experience. By 
Cyrit H. Varentine, M.A, PhD. (Lond.). Author of 
‘Modern Usychology and Validity of Christian Experience.’ 
(Merch 15.) 7s. 6d. net. 


Can the object of religious faith he allowed to have uliimate reality? 
RAMON LULL. 
\ Biography. By FE. 
of Spanish in the University of Liverpool. 


Antison Peers, M.A., Gilmour Professor 

(March 15.) 
18s. net. 

Centenary of Roman 

Catholic Emancipation, 


THE NINTH LORD PETRE ; 


or, Pioneers of Roman Catholic Emancipation. 
With nine illustrations. By his great-great-granddaughter, 
M.D. Perre. Cloth boards. 10s. 6d. net. 
This work possesses peculiar interest at this moment, dealing, as it does, 
with the great lay pioncers of Catholic relief. It is a storehouse of 
ind portraits of Roman Catholic England prior to the year 1829, 


\ Glance at Ancient ‘Times Tor Boys and Girls. By G. W. 
‘Tavior, B.Sc. With 25 illustrations. (March 1.) 3s. 6d. net. 
This delightful book takes the young reader into the realm of folklore 
end myths, and introduces him to the religions of Egypt, Babylon, 
Greece India, China, Persia, and the early Teutons. 

(S.P.C.K. ano C.E.S.S.1T.) 


SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
LONDON : Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Aud of all Booksellers. Lists post free. 


THE SHELDON PRESS 


FROM A BIRD LOVER’S DIARY. 


By Artaur Astiey. With eight illustrations. 


tact 


» Kome, 





Cloth boards. 

7s. 6d. net. 
\ charming book, representing the observations of a long life 
spent in patient watching of birds and their habits. They 
deal with the bird life of Lake, Woodland, and Mountain in 
North-west England, describing llight, Migration, Song, and 
Nesting Habits. 


The All-round Nature Books 
!.. NATURE ROUND HOUSE AND GARDEN. 


By W. Percivat Wesretr, F.S.A. (Scot.). With numerous 
illustrations. Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. nct. 
j/u chatty and popular fashion ihe writer deals with the birds: 
msects, shrubs, aud flowers lo be found in the ordinary small 
garde n.J 


ll. NATURE IN FIELD AND MEADOW. 
By W. Percivan Westete, FLAS. F.S.A. (Scot... With 
numerous illustrations. Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. uct. 
The writer now moves out to the fields surrounding the house, 
and takes in succession their soil, trees, grasses, flowers, 
animals, birds, butterflies and insects. 


louns’ ‘FLOWERS OF THE FIELD, ‘BRITISH BIRDS,’ 
and ‘FOREST TREES, cach with coloured plates, 10s. 6d. 


net, and Nature books by J. A. Tuomson, Kirpy, Pycrarr, 


GirerNne and others. 
® niple Fr List of Naliri Books may be had Post Iree. 


THE SHELDON PRESS, 


children and adults, chiefly criminals and imbeciles I 
not a scientific treatise but the generalizations tar 
medical practitioner who, up to the time of his death last y; 
made studies in social psychology and criminology wd. 
much time to helping the outcasts of society. While attad, 
the “determinism” of the Freudian school he neverthe, 
substitutes a determinism of his own, apparently based yp, 
physiological inheritance. He describes many Case 7 
abnormal mentality, including one case of Dissoe 


Disy 


<ongp ; iated Pp, 
sonality in which he detected ten sub-personalities, Th 
are genealogies of criminal families and a simple explanatiy, 


with diagrams, of the macroscopic and microscopic Apper 
ances of ihe Central Nervous System ; also of early stage; 
the embryological development of the fertilized cell, Sever 
chapters are given to discussion of the administration y 


justice and reformatory systems in this and other CoUntris | 


Eruen Denes, 


Some Science Books 


Everyday Science. By L. M. Parsons. (Macmillan, 

A Class Book of Physical Chemistry. By '’. 
and Samuel Sugden. (Macmillan. 6s. 6d.) 

Elementary Practical Physical Chemistry. 
(Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d.) 

Chemistry for School Certificate Examinations. By W, p 
Shearcroft. (G. Bell. 4s. 6d.) y 


83. fi 
Martin Low, 


By F. §, Tay 


Everyday Science, as its name implies, is an intimate y 
practical kind of book, admirably adapted to its pUrpos 
which is to provide a general textbook for use in Second, 
Schools. In addition, however, to its pedagogic qualities 
has individual charm. It is excitingly written and likely \ } 
interest the adult as much as the adolescent. We confess y 
opened it with no prospect of enjoyment, but laid it down wit 
regret after reading, beyond the duty of the most conscientinys 
of reviewers, about the Milky Way, the Earth and hoy 
mice and men comport themselves upon its surface, motiy 
_matter, heat, light, mirrors, magnetism, the safest place to 
in a thunderstorm, the chemistry of common rocks, radi 
activity, and the fog tracks of the mysterious alpha particle 
There are 381 well-chosen illustrations and the questions ani 
exercises at the end section serve (in addition t 
reviewing the student's progress) as delightful ** Do You Know 
queries. In short, we have here that rare thing —a textbook 
which can be read for fun. There is no subject more neglectel 
or more important for boys and girls to-day than Seiene 


of each 


is as pleasant as it is useful. 
the catholic mind of Sir Richard Gregory, whom the author 


thank for help received. Physical Chemistry, however. bass 


refractioi 
So far as we can judg 


narrow of osmosis, ionization, molecular 
“atalysis, and colloidal chemistry. 
—only a science master in his laboratory could apply the rightfu 
tests Messrs. Lowry and Sugden have made an importatt 
contribution to a subject which bristles with difficulties 
owing to the rapid development of current knowledge. 
Mr. Taylor's manual of Elementary Practical Physic 
Chemistry consists of notes for sixty-three experiments in the 
same diflicult subject. Mr. Hammick, who contributes a fore: 
word, points out that we derive from physical experimentsa fat 
truer conception of the nature of materials and their actiol 
on each other than from the “ add diluted HCI, white precip 
tate will tell, if a chloride has been made, silver, mercury 0 
lead ” of this reviewer's schooldays. ©The new chemistry 5 
an intellect-stretching affair: it should be tackled youn. 


seas 


Mr. Shearcroft, author of an excellent monograph, The 
Story of the Atom in Benn’s half-crown series, has given us 
his Chemistry a textbook with valuable philosophical asides 
Here, for instance, he tells an old story very well: ~ The dis 
covery of these simple laws ~~—he is writing of chemical laws 

“set chemists thinking. If you pass a field in which a hundre 
men are wandering about, you will hardly give it a thought 
but if the men were formed up in companies, and each com 
pany moved about in a regular manner, you ¢ yuld never 
believe it was an accident.” The grouping of the elements 





NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2 
And of all Booksellers, 


Lists post free, 


too simple to be an accident. 


February 23, 199 EN, é 


ee 


| 


we congratulate Mr. Parsons on having given us a primer that | 


Both in this book and in Physical Chemistry we can discen | 


. . . . . , vas, * | 
far more difficult task than the wide-ranging Hveryday Scien 
for it takes the student into the perilous, and in a sense, the | 
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New Histories 


. of Hi 
ecial Periods ol es. 
i Great War. By G. V. 
Outline of the t War. v 
” (Cambridge University J ress. 3s 6 i.) . 
M shiavelli and Modern Political Science. By 
Machié : 
(Blackie. 2s. 6d.) 7 
4 Concise History of Great 
ee Bell. 6s. Gd.) 
The Headway Histories. 


5] 
Ernesto Grillo. 
Britain. By D. C. Somervell. 


Famous Men and Famous Deeds. 


>. RK. and M. I. R. Polkinghorne. The Headway Series. 

r a ity of London Press. Cloth Boards, Is. 10d.; Limp 
ivers 4 : - se 

Socth Is. Sd.) People of Long Ago. Ry R. K. and 
“a (University of London Press. Cloth 


R. Polku ghorne. : 
7 oh Is. 8d | Limp cloth, Is. 6d.) Making the English 
oaras, S.¢ ! 


3 FW. Tickner. (University of London Press. 
org meg Ag Limp Cloth, Is. Sd.) 

Ir is decidedly interesting to read this collection of new 
textbooks. If the memory of the writer's not too 
distant schooldays is not at fault, they show a very consider- 
able improvement on the which nourished him. For 
le, Mr. Cruttwell’s European ITislory 1814-78, appears 
for a textbook on a special period. 


own 


boc ks 


exam] 
to be something of a model 
The improvement is not so much on questions of accuracy, 
; . 

Textbooks first rate on such points have 
long been available ; but Mr. Cruttwell comes to his subject 
ong v aval | i 

r wider point of view than the average don of twenty 


We quote the summary of his 


or arrangement. 


with a fa 
wo would have had. 


years { 
introduction as typical of Mr. Cruttwell’s methods :— 

To sum up then, we must always remember when we read the 
history of the nineteenth century that we are continually in the 
resence of two great par doxes The increasing power of the 
Saato conservative ly organized on a basis of power must be con- 
trasted with the spread of democrat institutions and the rise of 
nationality with the rise of internationalism, And finally, through- 


} +1 ‘ 


rvthing that is placed in a setting 
unequally shared, and of popula- 


out most of Europe eve happe ns 
of a rapid increase ol wealth, very 
This passage shows the breadth and poise of his treatment. 
It is interesting, too, to find the late War emerging as a 
subject for school history. Major Carey and Captain Scott 
have produced a ust but 
unfortunately named. ‘Their book is not really an ‘* Outline 
History of the Great War” at all. 


sketchy, of the British military 


ful little volume, perhaps it was 
It is merely an account, 
readable though necessarily 
Indeed, the authors state definitely 
The 
iext is sensible and no effort is made to minimize the horror 
On the other 
considerably augmented if we 
British, 
point of view, instead of almost exclusively from the British. 


and naval campaigns. 
that all political issues have been excluded. actual 


of modern warfare. hand, its interest would be 


were allowed to see the cam- 
paigns, first from the and then from the enemy's 
However, the course of the fighting is accurately and clearly 
the main thing. 

the recently 
a sensible little study of that 


described, and that is, we suppose, 


Professor Grillo has lecture he 


Glasgow. It is 


. ret 
re printed 


delivered at 


ereat figure, Machiavelli. As Professor Grillo says, ** The 
Prince” has been “more censured than read, more read 
than studied, more blamed and praised than criticized.” 


And yet it remains one of the few really important books on 


polities which have ever been written. It was reserved, 


we suppose, to Machiavelli to shock the world, in the con- 
ventional sense of the word, more than any other human 
being has ever done hefore or since, by means of a book at any 
rate. Yet, as Professor Grillo points out, Machiavelli was 
certainly an exceptionally honest, courageous politician. He 


was mere ly at list. Professo1 Grillo discusses the que stion 


of whether he was really a democrat or not— whether “ The 
intends ad to be 
assistance to tvrants 
May it not have 
that he had in 
that he took 


they were better. 


Ea : : 
Prince was an actual practical guide and 


las an tronic ™* 


or was intendes 
heen that 
the last 


governments as he 


show-up.” 
Machiavelli was, in fact, neither 
Civil 


found 


resort. the Servant’s mind; 


them wishing that 


no doubt, but knowing that in any case they 


had to be maintained? Thus his task in *'The Prince” was 
simply deseriptin Not. of course, that he did not have 
Views of his ow : Undoubtedly, as Prof ssor Grillo points 
ut, his great ambition was a united Italy, and he could 
conceive, probably Tightly, of no other way in which this 


could be achieve 1 
pPeTmanent 
Dr. Somerville 


than by a powerful prince maintaining a 


standing army. 
bas reprinted those portions of his school 
Ile tells us in his 


‘ 


: 
‘story which deal with British history. 


Yip 


— ~~ oO PR > Op 1 
sctory, 1814—1878. By C. R. M. F. Cruttwell. 
European History: vv tory Series. (Bell. 2s.) 


Carey and H. 8. Scott. 


preface that he considers that the adolescent should study 
history from a broader point of view than the exclusively 
national one, but that in the present stage of many examina- 
tions an exclusively British history is still needed. He has 
brought his history right down to the present day and devotes 
sixty pages at the end to the Great War and the Peace of 
Versailles. He really achieves the difficult task of giving us 
in the brief space at his disposal a panoramic view of the 
great events of a decade ago. 

The Headway Histories are an excellent series, the object 
of which, their authors tell us, is to explain to young readers 
the place occupied by British history in the story of the 
world. The books are intended for children up till the age 
of eleven. The print seems to us good and clear to a child's 
eyes and the books are illustrated in colour. This should 
prove attractive to children ; but we can never help feeling 
that these bright coloured illustrations must give a wholly 


false idea of the Middle Ages. None of us, of course, really 
know what the world in the Middle Ages looked like, but 


v 
we may be pretty certain, at any rate, that it was far from 
being the clean, bright, orderly, polished 
shown in these But almost any 


better than none from a child’s point of view. 


place which is 


books. illustrations are 


From King Alfred to Freud 


The Next Step in National Education. The Report of a 
mittee. (University of London Press. 3s. 6d.) 
The Approach to Teaching. By Herbert Ward and Frank 
Bell and Sons. 5s.) 
Unconscious in Action. By Barbara Low. (University 
of London Press. 5s.) : 


C‘om- 


> (t 
Roscoe. (Gr. 


The 


The Neat Step in National Education is a volume prepared 
by a committee of educationists whose sole and _ suflicient 
purpose the Youth. Its 
were the late Lord Haldane, Messrs. R. F. Cholmeley, Perey 
Alden, F. W. Goldstone, Sir Benjamin Gott, Mr. Albert 
Mansbridge and Professor Nunn, with Messrs. G. S. M. Ellis 
and A. J. Its findings 
come close on the heels of the famous Education of the 


was to serve cause of members 


Lynch as joint honorary secretaries. 


Adolescent, and confirm and emphasize from an independent 
standpoint the conclusions arrived at by Sir W. H. Hadow 
and his Consultative Committee of the Board of Education. 
The general application of full-time schooling up to the 
f (which both the Report 


age ol Hadow and this 
Committee recommend) would bring one million additional 


sixteen 


pupils into the schools and lessen our unemployment by 
approximately half that figure. At present, however, there 
are many real difficulties in the way of such a reform, which 
ean best be introduced by stages. By 1933 at latest the 
leaving age should be raised to fifteen; further extension 
must depend on factors as outwardly divergent as our 


birth rate, our prosperity and the spreading of the conviction 
that our happiness depends on better education. 

This that the continuity of En 
education, which has grown and broadened from ihe 
of King Alfred (our first Minister of Education) to the present 
time, is still a vital force among the best minds of the 


book is evidence lish 


times 


com- 
In particular we would congratulate Mr. Cholm lev 
and 

} 


better than mere words could do, the darkness in which we 


munity. 
on his frontispiece-diagram, 


which shows o1 iphically, 


leave 420,000 children by cutting them off from the benctits 
of education at the age of fourteen, just when they would 
derive the greatest advantage from what has gone before. 


The Approach to Teaching is a manual by men who ure 


practical experts in their high calling. FEXvery page is full 
of good advice, and if we have a word of criticism it is not 
for what we find, but for what we miss. W miss, for 


instance, any allusion to or description of the Mason Method. 


Surely, now that it has been adopted in so many county 
schools, some adequate description of it should be given ? 
Again, the four short pages devoted to * Elementary Science 

seem to us too hasty a glance at a subject which is of great 
and growing importance in every school. ‘The authors admit 
it is a vast field: we suggest that they might have explored 
it a little more thoroughly. However, this is a book that 


should be in the hands of every young teacher. The authors 
sound a needed note of protest against the cheap and common 
* the competitive spirit.” 


beyond the 


Liickine 


that 16 


criticism of Competition < up 


» one , ’ 14 
a large part of tife school, and it ts right 
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ROUTLEDGE :: KEGAN PAUL 


THE CHILD’S CONCEPTION 
OF THE WORLD 


By Professor J. PIAGET. 12s. 6d. net 
Professor Piaget's two previous books, Language and 
Thought of the Child and Judgment and Reasoning in the 
Child, each 10s. 6d. net, created a sensation in scientific and 
educational circles. The present volume, which is of even 
wider interest, deals with the actual substance of child 
thought and his attitude to the physical and mental world 
in which he lives, 


MATTER AND METHOD 
IN EDUCATION 


By MARY STURT and E. C. OAKDEN. 
7s. Od. net. 


Considers some of the main problems in the theory and 
practice of education to-day, and shows by reference to the 
history of schools how they have arisen. 


MODERN PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


4th impression, 7s. 6d. net. By the same authors. 


THE FUTURE OF THE CHILD 
By ROBERT T. LEWIS. 2s. Gd. net 


A volume in the To-day and To-morrow Scrics, 
with the parent and the child, toys, discipline 





dealing 
nursery- 


school, _ etc. ‘his interesting and_= stimulating book 
should be read by everyone, not only by parents, but by 
all who care for the future of the race.” Jatly Chronicle. 


A BOOK OF 
LATIN PROSE AND VERSE 


Compiled by F. A. WRIGHT, Professor of Classics 
in the University of London. 5s. net. 


A book of 200 passages from 100 authors, ranging from 
Cato and Varro to More and Bacon, from Plautus and 
Ennius to Owen and Milton. ; 


THE ROMANCE OF TRADE 


By A. W. KIRKALDY. 63. net. 

A simple and attractive elementary account for the 
general reader of the science of economics in its most 
important aspects. Money and Interest, Trade Routes, 
Banking, Population and Wages, Land and Production, 


Capital, are treated in a series of masterly chapters. 


CHILDREN’S PERCUSSION 
BANDS 


By LOUIE E. DE RUSETTE. 


The outcome of 12 years’ experience, this book will 
prove indispensab to music teachers and educationists 
renerally. The methods outlined here are becoming in- 


creasingly popular. 


THE LEARNING OF HISTORY 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By CATHERINE B. FIRTH, D.Litt. 
About 3s. 6d. net. 


A practical book for the teacher of history, containi 1g a 
detailed discussion of the problem and methods. 





EMOTION 
AND DELINQUENCY 


A Study of Female Criminals 


3y L. GRIMBERG, M.D. 


7s. 6d. net. 


“Most of the books written on the subject are charac- 
terized by a fictitious simplicity and a dogmatism which 
re far from warranted. Dr. Grimberg’s book ha atures 
of interest and originality which lift it from the neral 


rut. dimes Literary Supplement, 


THE CHILD IN PRIMITIVE 
SOCIETY 


By NATHAN MILLER. 12s. Gd. net. 
Devotes in cceedingly  intere ting chapter t the 
ystems of education in vogue among the variou r itive 
race lu hea o Su Will be with 
deep interest by educationists. Education Ou 





3s. Od. net. 
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revolution from this deification of grammar led us to: 
| opposite extreme. Now we seem to have settled int 
middle path. Grammar is taught without any exces 
abstraction; but the end in view is the understanding 


— 


published in recent years is Professor George Sampsi 

| Cambridge Lessons in English (Cambridge University Pr 
oS é 

Teachers’ Edition: Book 1, 2s. 6d.:; book 2, 3s.; book 


| He has left it to the individual teacher to make any adaptat 


| volumes and improvise his own methods from them. 1 


—— 
should have a certain not too prominent place in the ¢ 
of a child. 

Miss Low, an enthusiastic psycho-analyst of the 
persuasion, tells us of a little boy who could + 
geography (p. 112), and was found to have 
complex (p. 115) and to suffer from repressed jealousy 
his baby brother (p. 117). After being analysed he ,, 
normal (p. 121) and “ quite eflicient ” and tractable hi 
geography class. No doubt King Alfred would never } 
burnt the cakes if some psycho-analyst had beep able 
show him his fantasy-life. Although we would certs 
hesitate to recommend psycho-analysis for Children , 
general rule, we agree with Miss Low’s clever criticisy 
mental tests. To ask children * Why are cats useful 2” 
to expect them to say (a) “ Because they catch os 
instead of (b) ** Because they are beautiful,’ or (¢) Bow 
they are black,” is not only foolish but unscientific. | 
to an adult, as Miss Low points out, answer (b) may ly 
valid as answer (a), and to a child (¢c) may be as corres 
either (4) or (b). 





Urricy} 





Frew, 
hot lean 
an Oecd 








The Teaching of English 


PropaBiy there is no aspect of education in whieh q, 
marked advance has been made than in the teaching 
English. The work of commissions and conferences dy 
the last twenty years shows its effect in every school jy: 
that is published. At time it 
grammar would disappear altogether from the teachiny 


one seemed  possibk 


English. In the old days grammar was a sacred gybiex 
quite unconnected with language. Some _ teachers 


regarded it as unfortunate that words had to be used » | 


mere logical symbols, 


i 


teaching grammar, instead of 


language, in speech and in writing. 
One of the most interesting books for the English tea 


3s. 6d.). Professor Sampson is not in the slightest pontifi 


What i- 


discussion 


he thinks fit in using these textbooks. 
attractive in them is the stimulating 
author gives on the basis of English 


particular 
which ¢ 
teaching and on t 
with enthusiasm 


design of his exercises. A teacher 


originality could hardly do better than take these th 








three books offer a course in English for children from t 
age of eight to the age of fourteen. 
There is the same lightness of touch in the other Engl 


books we have received. Mr. Ernest J. Kenny's An Eng 


| Course for Secondary Schools (University of London Pre 


33. 6d.) is full of amusing and interesting extracts. It inclu 
suggestions for class debates, for reading, and for lit 
criticism, as well as for compositions. The chapte! 


grammar is short and clear. The same author has publish 
a similar book fer the higher classes in primary schools @ 
the lower forms in secondary schools, A New Course in Eng 


Composition (University of London Press, 2s. Gd.). Foundati 


| of English Grammar and Composition, by Mr. J. D. Stephens 


| Every child,” 


(Methuen, 2s. 6d.), leaves a great deal to the child himse 
says the author, “loves doing things ! 
himself; and this, too, is the kind of textbook that ¥ 
provide enjoyment as well as discipline. 


As much of the practical art of language 1 fr 


can be learned I 

Mr. Harold Her 
has compiled an admirable small compendium of cood Engl 
in An English Prose Treasury (Allen and Unwin, 3s. 6d 


reading as from more systematic studies. 


= . - . . : onl by 
here is nothing unexpected in his selection, unless it should 


, ES . ' lun 
taken as unusual that we are introduced in so short a volul 


to “ Junius,” Cardinal HI. Huxley. 7 
newest volume in The New Reader's Shakespeare is The Life @ 
Death of King John (Marrap, 1s. 6d.). 


Newinan, and T. 


T. H. Pritchard. There are no notes. The only addition 





The series has bee 


| edited with excellent economy by Mr. G. B. Harrison and Mr 
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t is an expansion of stage directions. Each volume 
a glossary and a series of exercises. For younger 
Samuel Davis has retold in simple and vivid 
of Shakespeare’s As You Like It. (Bell, 


the tex 
contains 
children Mr. ' 
janguage the story 


]s.) 


The teaching of English can be made more vivid by dramatic 
1e tee 5 - 


For their Six Craft Plays (Bell, 1s. 6d.) Mr. 
Ralph Cooper and Mr. Alfred Dunning have ranged through 
the centuries. The first short play takes place among the 
cavemen. In the last the principal parts are played by two 
modern schoolboys and a learned old gentleman. The authors 
have enjoyed themselves, and children, too, will enjoy acting 
out these short scenes. Another play which schools would 
Gnd 1 Winifred Taylor’s passion play, Pilate 
(Soc. of SS. Peter and Paul, Is.). Mr. C. M. de Reyes’ 
is in his book, On the Acting of Shakespeare's Plays 
nine 


erformances. 


iseful is Miss G. 


suggestion 
very carefully. Some 
plays are Notes generally 
thought an evil to be avoided at all costs, but Mr. EK. A. 
Greening Lambourn’s commentary on * The Golden Treasury,” 
Poetic Values (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.) is certainly 
Mr. Lambourn has his own very 
in the 


(Blackie, 2s. 6d.) are detailed 
by 


analysed scene scene. are 


in exception to the rule. 
definite outlook on poetic excellence ; 
slightest degree overpowered by the reputation of Palgrave. 


and he is not 


He can compare, for example, a poem of Tennyson’s to ~ the 
pulpit eloquence of glib but shallow curates.” Where he 
admires, he praises with acute perception and with catching 


enthusiasm. 


Education by Gramophone 


Sox ely, 
the 


International Educational 


Lecture Records of the 
S.W.I, published 


91 Petty France, Westminster, 
Columbia Graphophone Co, Ltd. 
The New Linguaphone French 
(The Linguaphone Language Institute, 


London, W.C.1.) 


by 


Course. 
Holborn, 


Conversational 
24-27 High 


Tur sixth series of Lecture Records recently issued by the 
International Educational Society shows that the high stan- 
dard set up by this organization continues to be maintained. 

In the lecture entitled ** The Changing School,” Dr. P. B. 
Ballard refers to some of the changes made in elementary 
education within the Jast thirty years. Subjects which once 
ccupied a large and honoured place in the curriculum have 
been largely removed. 


At one 


formal grammar was universally taught in the 
primary S¢ hool. It was re garded as the best way to t ach english. 
It was observed that the London Boy used the word * done’ when 
‘did’ and it was really believed that it 
he only learnt that * done’ a participle, and * did’ a finite 
verb, he would never make that blunder again! So little children 
of 8 were taught to pick out nouns and verbs, and older children 


time 


the ordinary person used 
was 


were taught to parse and analy:e long and difficult sentences. Then 
it was discovered that this laborious teaching had no effect at 
all upon childres peech, nor upon their written composition.» 

Grammar was therefore taken out of the syllabus. But 


as it is now found that a little grammar is necessary for a 
omplete mastery of the mother tongue, and as an aid to 
learning a foreign language, “a little grammar” has been 
put back, 

Dr. Perey Buck, * How to Listen to Music,” 


who lectures on 


in 
5 lalks interestingly about rhythm, that word which, he says, 
ng ‘always rather puzzles people who try to grasp its meaning, 
vecause it is used for a lot of different things.” 
ells When anything is definitely repeated at exactly equal intervals 
mse time, such as your steps in walking or the taps of an electric 
f riveter, it is said to be Rhythmical in the most clementary sense of 
: the word. It would be best if such repetitions were merely called 
a period i they are called in science ... It is impossible to 
attend to pe vl repetitions without mentally grouping them in 
; twos and thi Chis irrepressible insistence of the human mind 
H n grou} mg t urring beats into twos and threes by inventing an 
. cent, is tl ot what is known as * time * in music.’ 
, 
ris 
6d Dr. Buck illustrates his lecture well : 
vu . 

Everyor capable of liking things. There are millions of 
people in I 1 who like music, and pictures and books. Edu- 
atu peopl it does not mean increasing the number of people 

I a like it, th ith that may be one of the results of Education. 
1 ‘ means | ing the discrimination of those who already like it, 
end the v tep in discrimination is to be clear in your own 
et j : : 
% ; - I 1 say you like or dislike a thing— what factor it is 
Mr in the thixg that attra ts or repels you.” 


& 


_ Wites 


\mong other lectures in this series are * The Empire in the 


New Era” by Mr. Ame ry, Secretary of State for Dominion 


Affairs, “Some Famous English Letter Writers” by Miss 
Winifred Hughes, ** Twentieth Century Poetry ” by Professor 
B. Ifor Evans, ** The Mandate System of the League of Nations” 
by Lord Lugard, and 
* Shakespearean Recital” by Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson 
and * The Speaking of Verse’ by Mr. John Drinkwater. 
To the student of French who is unable to avail himself of 
that best of tutors—residence in France— the French 
Conversational Records, issued by the Linguaphone Institute 
to recommended, 
which a number of eminent 
Professor H. E. Berthon of Oxford and Professor Denis Saurat, 
Directeur de l'Institut Francais and Professor of French at 


specially recommended for schools— 


new 


are be These records, to the making of 


French philologists— including 


London University—have contributed, deal lesson by lesson 


with perfectly natural idiomatic language. A variety of 
interesting aspects of modern French life are discussed in 
these lessons, including * L’Automobile” and “La Télé- 
phonie sans Fil,” thus introducing many useful words 
which have only recently become current. A helpful 


phonetic record is provided which affords a complete 
reference to sounds in the French language which are 
difficult for the Englishman to pronounce. This phonetic 


record is invaluable because it helps at those fences — the 


bane of the English student—the French “ul”? “ eu,” 
and often * e”—occurring in the words “ juge,” “ une,” 
“rue,” “ feutre,’ “ceux,” ‘“soeur,”’ * leur,” °° oeil,” ete. 


Here is a typical extract from the conversation record on 
* J, Automobile ” : 


“Tiens! Voila que mon moteul sarr-te ... Ca yest! C'est 
la panne. Heureusement que nous sommes a deux pas dun garage ; 
japercois sa pompe a essence—Voudriez-vous venir voir ce qu’a 
mon moteur, Monsieur? Voyons Votre carburateur est 
bouché! Maisnon! Vos bougies sont ecrasées! Non plus! . 
C’est drdle kh! mais vous n’avez plus u voutte dessence 
dans votre reservoir, voila tout 


Truly a pleasant change from the old and dreary textbook 
* conversation.” The publishers’ the 
planned textbook which forms part of the course, that 
cannot learn correct pronunciation unless one has first heard 
correct without The 
gramophone undoubtedly can help the student to learn, by 


in well- 


assertion, 
“one 
pronunciation,’ is not made reason. 
constant repetition, the correct sounds of the language he is 
studying. Grammar factor in the 
Linguaphone course, but its introduction is almost imper- 
double-sided 


sts SIX Guineas. 


forms an important 


The whole course consists of sixteen 


with books to follow the text. It 


ceptible. 


res yrds 


Arithmetic 


Tuere can rarely have been so entertaining or so 
a book for teachers of arithmetic per, P. 3. 
Teaching the Essentials of Arithsvetic (University of London 
Press, 6s.). The primary purpose of the book is to help in the 
class All the methods of teaching the subject are 
investigated and compared, and Dr. Ballard gives the results 
of his own What is unusual, however, is 
the spiritedness and the interest the 
approaches such apparently dry things as multiplication or 
vulgar fractions. He enthusiasm; and 
almost every page is full of cheerfulness and wit. 

It is a book therefore which we can earnestly recommend 
to all teachers. They will learn from it, not only how to 
interest their pupils, but also how to instruct them with the 
and greatest certainty. It is a too, 
why 


instructive 


Ballard’s 


as 


room. 


researches. most 


with which author 


shows a catching 


book, 


child 


most economy 


which would make an excellent present for any 
displays unusual alertness in mathematics. 

Dr. Ballard has also prepared a school 
books at prices from 10d. to Is. 4d. Is. te 
Is. 6d. in limp cloth, under the title of Fundamental Arith. 
The carries a 
pupil from his multiplication tables to logarithms. Messrs. 
Bell send us an Everyday Arithmetic in four books, copiously 
illustrated with pi with 


problems in addition and ending with fractions and graphs. 


series ol seven 


in paper, and 


metic (University of London Press). series 


diagrams and tures, beginning 


The exercises are based on the full-page pictures of big stores, 


farmyards, playgrounds, docks and other such scenes. The 
same publishers send us 4 Practical Schoo! Algebra (4s. 6d.), 
by Mr. Clement V. Durell, a three-year elementary course, 
simply written, and illustrating, wherever possible, the 


practical applicetions of algebra. 
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SPEAK FRENCH 


from the NEW 
LINGUAPHONE COURSE 


O you find French 

conversation more 
difficult than reading a 
French book? Are you 
sometimes doubtful about { 
pronunciation and accent, 
or how to express your 
own thoughts in _ the 
French idiom? 
‘The New Linguaphone 
Course in Spoken French 
has been specially de- 
signed to meet and over- 
come these difficulties. 
‘The Gramophone Re- 
cords of this new course 
bring to your own home the perfectly spoken words of the 
most distinguished teachers and speakers of the French nation. 


The Greatest Living FRENCH 


Teachers on your Gramophone 


You will hear Professor Paul Passy, President of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Association; Professor Michenot. of Strasbourg 
Conservatoire; Professor Berthon, of Oxford University; 
Professor Denis Saurat and Mlle. Coustenoble, of London 
University; Professor Deessignet, of Reading University; Mlle. 
Noél-Vildé, Mlle. Grénont and M. Tissier. 

‘The very latest process of Electrical Recording brings out the 

full value of every shade of accent and intonation. 


Post this Coupon To-day for a 
Week’s FREE Trial 
NO DEPOSIT REQUIRED 


Whether 







you wish to learn a language for busimess, travel, or for a 








betier understanding of literature and art, you will find that the quickest, | 
easiest and most interesting way is by Lineuaphone. | 
So confident is the . inguaphone Institute 


that you will endorse the high opinions of 
the Linguaphone Meth: a already expressed 
by Mr. El. G. Wells, Mr. Bernard Shaw 
and other distinguished writers and thinkers, 
that any reader of the Spectator who fills in 
and despatches this coupon can obtain a 
complete course in Spoken French, or ary 
other laneuage in the accompanying list, for 
a week's FREE trial, without any payment 
or denosit whatever. 


| LINGUAPHONE — || 
l} COURSES 
Cermen 
| penish —Itelian 
1| 
| 
| 





Russ 
English — Irish 
Es 


speranto Afrikaans 


3 


The total cost of a complete course is only £6:6s.; and for this 
modest figure, which can be paid in small monthly sums if desired, you 


‘aly and understand it when spoken. 


The JINGUAPHONE 


LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


OST THIS COUPON TO-DA 


To the LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 

448 Napier House, 27 High Holborn, LONDON, W.C.1. 
Please send me your free 24-page illustrated book and complete 
Linguaphone Course in the Language for one 
ek's free study. 


. 
— ee See ee ee ee ee ee oe 


li L decide not to keep the Course, I will return the complete 
outfit to you, carriage forward, and I shall have no further 
oblication or liability. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO 
WITH OUR CHILDREN 


Sir CHARLES 
WAKEFIELD 


ANSWERS THIS 
QUESTION IN HIS 
VALUABLE BOOK 


ON LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


& THE CHOICE 
OF A CAREER 


TH EDITION S3/6NET 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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ou the Continent, — _— , AID PARI vl i 
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— HIG ey RECOMMEND D f blis! Wt r g. | 


“3 CANNON STREET, 


J. & J. PATON, LONDON, E.C.4 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOL S & TUTORS 


31st Edition, RED CLOTH. 1082 PACES, POST FREE 5,% 
THE MOST USEFUL SCHOLASTIC GUIDE IN EXISTENCE. 
ns particulars of I Prov , s B 
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gain the power not only to read and write a new language, but also to 











ADVICE. 


Tutors, or Educa- 
-d to cons sult us. 
will be given 


EDUCATIONAL 


Parents or guardians requiring Schools, 
tional Homes for their children are invite 
Carefully considered and disinterested advice 
without charge. ; 

Our experience of Schools extends a quarter of a 
century, during which time we have supplied the majority 
of them with their teaching staff. 

Every enquiry receives individual considera 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY LTD., 
SCHOLASTIC AGENTS, 
61 Conduit Strect, London, W. 1. 
(Telephone: 272 


Gerrard 3272.) 
Send for a copy of “SCHOOLS 1929,” 
directory of the Schools of Great Britain eves 


over 


tion. 


the most compiete 
published. 









Post free, 3/-. 
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Some Books 


Waar would not a historian give for an accurate and detailed 
history of any English village, such as could only be given by 
the men and women whose names are decipherable in the 
churehyard ? her wildest 
hope of reproducing a living picture of the rural life of the 
The only approach to such a revelation comes from 


Science in dreams gives us no 


ast. 
ee and women who have given their minds and hearts 
to the study of record and tradition in those corners of the 
country which still retain some semblance of their ancient 
character. Miss Kliza Vaughan seems to be such a student 
of times past (The Essex Village in Days Gone By, Benham, 
Colchester, 4s. 6d.). She knows an out-of-the-way corner of 
Essex, has indeed passed her life there, and has access to 
every old clerk's 
in the neighbourhood. 
of their grandfather's days and traditions of old times before 


register and overseer’s account record 


Old parishioners have told her tales 


them. Her little book gives at least a true outline of parochial! 
life in rural Kast Anglia, with its distresses and delights, 
poverty and prosperity, during the last hundred and seventy 
years. “ “ + ‘e 

In The Frequent Gun and a Little Fishing (Philip Allen, 
10s. 6d.), Mr. Patrick Chalmers gives us some thirty articles 
on shooting, fishing. and dogs, on the ways of keepers, sports- 
like. sketches 
from the Field has an accompanying poem from Punch, 
Mr. Chalmers the part) with 
anecdotes of little shoots, and of days, sharp with the scent 
of turnips, that have been spent in walking up the partridges, 
those little * bread and butter birds.” 
frequent, and the most squeamish-minded reader need fear 


men, poachers and the Kach one of these 


concerns himself for most 


Ilis gun is never too 


10 tale of massacre, but will rejoice in the stories of stray 
logs befriended and of cats and stoats released from traps. 
There is, too, all mingled with tales of birds, beasts and fish, 
some excellent advice on the choosing of gun-dogs and the 
duties of shooting host and is all, the 
verse and prose of it, very kindly and wisely and beautifully 
written. Mr. Balfour-Browne’s illustrations are delightful. 


shooting guest. It 


ok aa Hs oe 
Of all the strange countries in the world to-day there is 
Haiti. 
of Europe and America, 


Surrounded by the civilizations 
kingdom is ruled by 


none stranger than 


this small 
negroes, and there are here mysteries as deep as any that 
came out of the heart of Africa. Mr. W. B. Seabrook, in 
The Magic Island (Harrap, 12s. 6d.) tells how he would go 
off alone with his * boy * 
instead of gossiping with the whites in the club, watching 


to stay for days in negro villages, 


the weird Voodoo rites which are still unlawfully practised 
there. He tells of the he-goats sacrificed to music that was 
like a Bach while men and 
women danced in a wild ecstasy of primitive emotion. And he 
tells, too. of the One day, while 
walking through a cane field, you may see a little group of 
men toiling with bent backs under the lash of a single man or 


“pure counterpoint, fugue,” 


‘raising of the dead.” 


woman. And then you will know that you have come upon 
the most complete of all systems of slavery. For these men 
have been pulled out of their graves to work for a master 
against whom they cannot protest 
or raise a finger 
to his will. Scientists say that they have been put into a 
cataleptic trance and then buried and brought out of their 
graves while still alive, but no one knows the real truth of 
this mystery, which is only one of many which Mr. Seabrook 
describes so vividly and Mr. Alexander Wing illustrates with 
such brilliant drawings. 


because they are dumb, 
beeause their limbs will not react except 


* “ - * 

Carlyle, says Mr. Harold) Nicolson, in preface to 
Miss Margaret Goldsmith’s new book, Frederick the Great 
(Gollanez, 12s. 6d.), has rather spoilt the market for such 
subjects as the French Revolution and Frederick the Great. 
Carlyle was, of course. one of the first historians to realize 
“that a narrative of events is not so interesting as a narrative 
of people.” His egoism, however, spoiled his realism. According 
to Mr. Nicolson, Carlyle’s portrait of Frederick is really a 
portrait of the artist. Certainly Miss Goldsmith presents 
us with a very much smaller, a very much inferior personality. 


his 








of the Week 


To a reader who knew nothing of 
to be learnt from this book, the epithet 
to be bestowed in satire. Yet Goethe saw “ the sharp profile 
of Frederick's originality,” and Voltaire declared in a moment 
of enthusiasm that the King of Prussia had more imagination 
than he. It is not easy to say whether it is in a man’s leisure 
or in his work that of his true self. Miss 
Goldsmith, while she tells of her hero, even at some length, 
as a successful administrator and soldier, keeps him before 
the reader's mind as a man of leisure, one whose miserable 
childhood and tragic youth were starved of all natural happi- 
ness, and who never lost the insatiable greed for intellectual 


the subject but what is 


** great’ would seem 


one sees most 


and physical dissipation which his early miseries had engen- 
dered. He was a man of two faces, and she has turned the 
more contemptible one to her public. 

* *k * * 

Few people now, perhaps, read James Grant’s excellent 
novel The Romance of War, but those who do or have will 
recall how real and lifelike a picture it draws of the Peninsular 
War and ultimately of Waterloo. Captain John Kincaid’s 
Adventures in the Rifle Brigade (Davies, 7s. 6d.), in which Sir 
John Fortescue adds another splendid link to his editorial 
chain of Soldiers’ Tales, covers the same period as the novel 
and does just the same thing in much the same way. Hardly 
a page but contains some vivid touch —of the French garrison 
in Badajos imploring pity (though unsuccessfully) as “* pauvres 
Italianos * ; of the scenes of horror left behind by the retiring 
French after Masséna’s retreat from Portugal ; of * old Pieton 
dressed in a blue coat and round hat ~ swearing as lustily ** as 
if he had been wearing two cocked ones”; while over all 
looms the inspiring of Lord Wellington, 
* long nose we would rather sce in the fight than a reinforce- 
In addition to lively pictures of 


presence whose 
ment of ten thousand men.” 
minor details of campaigning, the book contains (inter alia) 
admirable descriptions of the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo 
and of the closing scenes of Vittoria. And so we come to 
Waterloo which was, for the writer, an uncomfortable heap 
of glory ~ and was won, too, by “ take us all in all, a very bad 
army.” 
* * * * 

a master of his subject as 
His 


Critias, 


To criticize the work of so great 
Professor Taylor would be presumptuous. translation 
of the Timaeus (Plato: Timaeus and Methuen, 
6s.) is published in deference to the suggestions of reviewers 
of his Commentary, to whom it may easily be imagined it 
would have been a godsend. For, even in one’s own tongue, 
the dialogue is extraordinarily difficult. 
Cosmogenesis, or what is more familiar to us as the Creation, 
from the Pythagorean elements of earth, air, fire, and water. 
To read and comprehend the abstruse mathematical and 
scientific argument involves an effort. And when the effort 
has been made the modern reader can hardly fail to observe 
that, despite the profound learning, the acute logic, the 
ingenuity and the thoroughness of the study, the conclusions 
are quite surprisingly wrong. The Critias, that fragment 
in which Plato drew on his imagination for the early history 
of Attica and the vanished Atlantis, is different. As Professor 
Taylor observes, Plato appears in the reconstruction of the 


Timaeus expounds 


geological and cconomic conditions of Attica as a singularly 
acute observer of the details of natural processes. Even the 
greatest minds are less likely to be led astray if they pursue 
the inductive method and the reader of the two dialogues 
may well exclaim, borrowing from «a somewhat different 
context, ” Here’s to thee, Bacon.” 
* * X* o 

(‘* More Books of the Week” and * General Knowledge Com- 

petition * will be found on pages 293 and 297.) 


A New Competition 


Tu Editor offers a prize of live guineas for the most interesting 
posteard answering the question, * What is the first thing you 
remember?” Tlegible disqualified. ‘The 
Editor reserves the right to publish any entry submitted, 
The competition will close on Friday, March 22nd, 


entries will be 
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Haldane 


Richard Burdon Haldane: an Autobiography. 
Stoughton. 25s.) 


(Hodder and 


*Anovur the ups and downs of my career,” writes Lord 
Haldane in his Autobiography, “1 have not cared as much as 
many people seem to do.” Indeed, looking back upon it, 
* it seems odd” to him “ that the ups should have come at 
all.” He has always been “ more immersed in the study of 
the meaning of life as a whole than in its particular occur- 
rences.” Of certain serious handicaps he has always, he says, 
been aware, such as “a poor voice” and “a dubiously 
attractive personality.” He can only trace these ** ups,” he 
modestly declares, to a strong natural * inclination for work,” 
an “undue confidence” in his own “capacities” and “some 
courage in seizing opportunities.” What interests him in his 
own recollections is the fact that he was brought into contact 
with an unusual variety of men. 

For many years an overworked barrister, for forty years 
a member of Parliament, for ten a Cabinet Minister (the 
sentences ran concurrently, we imagine), the only recreations 
of his life were dining out when he was in London, reading and 
talking when he was at Cloan, the small estate in Perthshire 
which had been for many gencrations in his family. Very 
few men we should think have had so wide a friendly acquaint- 
ance. It was his nature to work, he even, so to speak, worked 
at his leisure, and worked to make friends, patiently overcoming 
the handicap of which he spoke so frankly and then out- 
distancing the men who started in front of him. 

A pleasant childhood laid the foundation for a 
life. The Hlaldanes seem to have been a peculiarly united 
family whom no divergence of opinion had power to divide. 
The father was a “ writer to the signet” and the whole 
family spent several months of the year in Edinburgh, the boys 
attending the Edinburgh Academy. But their real home was 
at Cloan, where they read with a tutor, a learned man and the 
Leloved friend of both parents and children. A strict Calvinist 
in theory, the Edinburgh lawyer was, nevertheless, the kindest 
and most indulgent of fathers just as his less dogmatic wife 
was the most sympathetic and devoted of mothers. 

In such an atmosphere Richard Haldane developed very 
early. When he was sixteen years old he went to the Edin- 
burgh University; he was already familiar with many very 
The professors treated him as a man. Great 
scholars such as Sellar, Masson and Blackie asked him to meet 
their friends. Hetalked with delight to Jowett and Matthew 
Arnold, becoming at home with these and other great Victorians 
not altogether to his peace of mind. He read Strauss and 
Renan and began to doubt the religion which he had taken from 
his father for granted. With the marvellous good sense 
which was born in him he did not keep his spiritual growing- 
pains a secret but consulted experts and sought a remedy. 
On Professor Blackie’s advice his parents decided to send him 
to Géttingen, there to study philosophy under Lotze, hoping 
that with the great man’s aid their son might refind his faith. 


successful 


serious books. 


From Dover 


Seamen of the Downs. George Bethel Bayley 


12s. bd.) 


(Blackwood. 


are the most famous English anchorage in song 


LZ ® - . 
lin Downs g 


and story. At the gate of the Thames estuary they are a 
natural resting-place not only for vessels waiting for the 
flood-tide up the Estuary but for vessels waiting for a slant 
of wind to proceed down Channel. Naturally, the advent 
of steam made a great difference to the Downs because 
steam is independent of tide and wind, but for the smaller 
sailing vessels, and indeed for any kind of vessel small enough 
to require shelter at times, the Downs anchorage is as important 
It is protected for about nine miles, along what 
would otherwise be the extremely exposed south-eastern corner 
of Kent, by the treacherous Goodwin Sands, which are 
popularly known as the Sands of Death. The merit of the 
m is that they afford a long anchorage, not indeed 
by any means perfect, but serviceable and welcome for ships 
that have not time to get to a better. The towns of Deal, 
Walmer, and Kingsdown are on the shore. The vice of the 
Gocdwins is that. they lie as a permanent obstruction in the 


as cver, 


Goodwins ” 





——=— 





of Cloan 


Lord Haldane gives a wonderful picture of his departyr 
from Leith Harbour on his great adventure, his Moth 
and his old nurse seeing him off. He arrived in Gittings 
in the grey dawn of morning. The first object that fg 
his sleepy attention was a small cart containing a man and 
valf drawn by a woman and a dog! A sense of the Utter 
strangeness of the country he was in completely OVErCAN 
him, he tells us ; his heart sank utterly and he longed for hone 

The experiment did not fail. The boy threw his Whok 
energies into his subject, and though he never regained hi 
orthodoxy or the power to say a creed, yet between Kant an 
Hegel and Professor Lotze’s comments thereon he obtained 
kind of mental peace, a passionless faith, “ an intellectug) 
love of God,” as he calls it, in which he found salvation fron, 
all fear both of life and death; not “ by fire,” but py, 
process apparently of spiritual refrigeration. ' 

After his return from Germany, Richard Haldane camp y, 
London and read for the Bar. Rising rapidly in his professig, 
he was able before many years were over to throw himgi 
into political and social life. No set-back whatever occurred i 
his career. Inall his recollection Fate dealt him but two heayy 
blows— neither of which interrupted his course. The wong: 
whom he was to have married broke off her engagemep 
and the world, his own world of intelligent people, misjudgey 
him cruelly at the time of the War. The first wound wa, 
never healed; the second, we gather, continued to smart 
at intervals but was closed by Lord Haig who visited hip 
* sitting solitary in his study ” an hour after the victorioy 
commander-in-chief had ridden through London with tly 
King at the head of the British troops. He came into Lon 
Jlaldane’s room for a moment only and left a book inscribe 
on the first page to “The greatest Secretary of State {o 
War England has ever had.” 





* IT incline to the view that, despite its drawbacks, old ay 
is preferable to youth.” This is Lord Haldane’s final judg. 
ment, after, as his sister used to say, he had * retired from the 
business of a General Practitioner and became a Consultant.” 
He loved to think about the men he had known or still kney 
in polities. 
not all. Lord Morley had * the most interesting personality 
that he had known ; Lord Grey is certainly the most attractiy 


Some of his criticisms are unexpected, but of cours 


character whom he draws. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
thought, has “something of the international mind,” a | 


very rare asset for an English Prime Minister. He writes o! 
King Hdward VIL. with positive emotion. Ile knew him mor 
intimately than was usually supposed, and felt towards hima 
mixture of love and loyalty which seemsalmost out of character, | 

A certain these | 
reminiscences as a whole, but they contain not a word of 
cynicism, or a word of party prejudice. Whoever reads 
them cannot but feel what a great deal of conscience and 
serious thought is to be found in the innermost circles of 
English political life. 


to the Nore 


greatest waterway of the world. ‘To some extent they change 
their shape during great gales and though the general character 
of the tidal streams round them is understood by all seamet 
only the local boatmen have full knowledge of the changing 
depths, knol!s, gullies, eddies, foxfalls, and swatchways. 
Several years ago, the Rev. T. Stanley Treanor wrote a book, 
The Heroes of the Goodwin Sands, in which he described 
many of the gallant rescues from wrecks made by seamet 
of the Downs. Mr. G. B. Bayley’s book is a sequel to Mr 
Treanor’s. He tells in detail not only of the wonderful work 
done by the lifeboat crews but of the quiet and _ efficient 
service of the seamen of the Downs during the War as members 
of the Dover Patrol. 
the book on its merits, but there is an additional reason fo 


atmosphere of coldness pervades 


We can conscientiously recommend 


recommending it as Mr. Bayley has promised to hand ovet 
any profits for the endowment of a bed in the Victoria (Wat 
Memorial) Hospital at Deal. 

Mr. Bayley makes an interesting use of his knowledge 
the local tidal streams when, in his early historical sketel, 


he discusses Caesar's landing-place. It is obvious that in this 
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. the tidal streams may be a decisive fact, because 
pate w from Caesar’s account the direction of the wind and 
os an though not the exact day, of his landing. Mr. 
ube point is that Sir George Airey must have been wrong 
in his assumption that when Caesar resumed his voyage off 
Dover he turned down Channe! instead of towards the Downs. 
For the north-going stream which runs on the flood between 
Dover and the Downs continues to run in the same direction 
for four hours after high-water. It is natural for anyone 
without local knowledge to take it for granted that when the 
flood gives place to the ebb the direction of the tide changes. 
The fact that it does not do so near Dover is vital, for Caesar 
tells us that he proceeded with a favourable tide and wind 
after the time of high-water. All this, however, has been 
worked out by Dr. Rice Holmes in his well-known book 
Ancient Britain. 

It is sad that of the famous old Deal luggers and of the galleys 
(many of them with twenty-four oars and some with more) 
there is not one left. What was accomplished, generally 
without disaster, by the completely open luggers and by the 
swift light galleys which were both rowed and sailed is almost 
beyond belief. We wish that Mr. Bayley had told us some- 
thing about the not less famous “ hovellers ” or unlicensed 
pilots. The origin of the word is obscure ; it is by no means 
certain that it is derived from the hovels in which these men 
A good many of the unlicensed pilots were plunderers 
but others were the true friends 
and guides of passing ships. Very likely—such is the mingling 
of good and bad in human nature —the typical hoveller may 
The modern Thames sailing 


lived. 
and bore an evil reputation ; 


have combined both functions. 
barge takes on an additional hand in an emergency and this 
man is known as a “ huffler ” 

Mr. Bayley was helped a great deal in writing his book by 
Mr. Williams Adams, most lifeboat 
coxswains, who died two years ago. Mr. Adams was strongly 
opposed to motor-power in a lifeboat because he feared that 
The judicious 


or hoveller.” 


one of the famous of 


the propeller would be too easily damaged. 
reader will pardon the conservatism of the old salt. 


The Works of Donne 


Join Donne: Complete Poetry and Selected Prose. 
by John Hayward. (Nonesuch Press. 8s. 6d.) 


Kikited 


Ture is some difficulty in discovering why, just in our 
own age, Donne has so thoroughly come into his own. His 
atmosphere is in no way like ours. He was violent, and 
He never hesitated ; he plunged 
There is no lack 
of ease, no self-distrust, on the of his work. We 
gather the torment of his heart rather because he lies so 
bravely than because he makes a point of showing it. But 
it is more in the fashion, nowadays, to wear the face of the 
Wandering Jew in order to conceal a complacent 
We like doubting, and Donne hated it. 

None the less, in the past twenty years he has been estab- 
lished as the most Juminous poet of the second rank in the 
whole of our literature—the greatest poet in the world, as 
Ben Jonson called him, things.” Seareely a 
poet from the time of Rupert Brooke to our newest modernists 


very sure in his violence. 
into belief and he plunged into cynicism. 
surface 


mind. 


* for some 


has been uninfluenced by him; and some poets have fed 
on his inspiration more than on any other writer's. In his 
own time he had an esoteric fame. 
in manuscript. There was something disdainful in his nature 
and he cared only for the few. The Metaphysicals who 


His poems circulated 


followed him were his children. In the Augustan age he 
sank from view. Coleridge and De Quincey wrote of him 


with admiration, but could not pull him back into prominence, 
The Victorians were never provoked into enthusiasm. It is 
now, and only now, that he takes on a commanding stature 
and becomes everybody's poet. 

Taine wrote of him, in the nineteenth century :— 

‘Twenty times while reading him we rub our brow, and ask 
With astonishment, how a man could so have tormented and con- 
torted himself, strained his style, refined on his refinement, hit 
upon such absurd comparisons.” 

He is no longer so puzzling to us; we have a taste for that 
oddness. There is nothing in our language which has so 
barefaced and colossal a triviality as his Paradoves and 
Problems, They are the acme of undergraduate wit. They 


But even here we can admige the 


are purely indefensible. 

courage of a man who could be so preposterous, and know 

it, and enjoy himself in the absolute waste of his talents. 
There are two qualities in especial which mark out Donne 


from his fellow-poets. The first is his pride; astonishing 
pride with no touch of vanity in it. And the second goes 
with his pride; it is his consciousness of the figure he was 
making of himself. There is never a hint of unguarded, 
undigested, involuntary truth in his works. Although he 
confesses himself, he never reveals himself. He is 
weak. We can suppose him to have had his tender moments : 
they do not appear. And yet, for the great fiction of himself 
that he built up in prose and verse, he could mobilize all 
his passion and fire. Every resource of his mind was drawn 
into service; and John Donne, Dean Donne, Jack Donne 
are all part of his creation. In the end he remains himself 
invisible : he could say to us as challengingly as he said to 
his God :— 

“When Thou hast done, Thou hast not 

: For L have more.” 

His chief ability was to express his meaning by an over- 
statement so grotesque that it would not be taken seriously ; 
yet so illustrative that it would shadow out, or 
genuine experience. Even at his simplest he employs this 
manner :— 

“For the first twenty 
I scarce believ’d thou could’st be gone 


never 


Donne, 


recall, a 


yeares since yesterday 


“uway 

Added to this is his affronting lack of reserve, which gives him 
telling himself. In 
(as Taine called it) he goes only as 


the appearance of everything about 
this ** terrible crudeness ” 
far as he chooses. He builds up the picture of a masculine 
bitterness, and 
stays. We might not unreasonably say that he 
convey the truth, and truths 
persuasiveness of his art. 


roughness, freedom, and force : then he 
uses lies to 
merely to augment the 

Perhaps there is something in this out-and-out character 
of his that our own age needs. The picture he made of himself 
fills a place in our fantasy : 
as decisive, as self-contained. and as 


we ourselves should like to be 
Much 
and he might, 


forceful. of his 
work centres round the problem of belief : 
therefore, seem to speak familiarly to a generation which 
considers itself * in transition.” But Dean Donne is sceptical 
by main force and believes by main force : a triumph of which 
men are not now very capable. It is probable that he comes 
to his own merely because he is, so typically, what we are not, 

The Nonesuch 
attractive form, the complete poetical works of Donne ; 
The edition puts 


Press has published, in a portable and 
and 
given also four hundred pages of his prose. 
the seal upon Donne's reputation. In the best sense it 


the text has been 


is a 
** popular edition.” There are few notes ; 
carefully prepared by Mr. John Hayward ; there is an admir- 
ably large amount of Donne in an admirably small compass, 
The proof-reading is not quite impeccable, but we cannot 
complain of so generous a production. No doubt the spirit 
of Donne will work still more profoundly into the fabric of 


our time, ALAN Porter. 


Empire and Commonwealth 
P 


Empire and Commonwealth. By Chester Martin. (Chirendon 
Press. 21s.) 

Mr. CuresreR Martin, Head of the Department of History in 
the University of Manitoba, has given us in this book a 
valuable study of the development of Canada from the old 
Imperialism along the road of responsible government to 
membership of the British Commonwealth which is composed 
of equal self-governing nations. It is a marvellous story. 
And its familiarity need not make us forget that every British 
subject has a right to be proud of an achievement which has 
not been matched by any other people. 

The difference between the American 
though it has been, and the British achievement is that America 
has stereotyped her democracy by enshrining it in an almost 
immutable written Constitution. She put democracy, as 
democracy was conceived by English-speaking people at the 
end of the eighteenth century, into a cold chamber. There 
it has been But it stands for 
representative government, not for responsible government. 


achievement, great 


marvellously preserved. 
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The British triumph was to meet one popular emergency 
after another by gradually making the Executive directly 
responsible to the people. Mr. Chester Martin describes this 
progress in its Canadian aspects, though it is true that he 
often uses “ responsible government ~ in a vaguer sense. 

Ile examines the conditions in the old Provinces of Nova 
Scotia and Quebec during the “ first Empire ~ which ended 
in the American Revolition. Then he traces the achievement 
of “responsible government” in Nova Scotia and Canada, 
and notes that this was the first acquisition of * responsible 
government ” by British people in an overseas community. 
Lord Grey and Lord Elgin did not hesitate to say that it was 
autonomy alone which saved what Mr. Chester Martin calls 
the * second Empire ~ from the fatal tendencies of the “ first 
Empire.” The first Empire lost a large part of North America : 
the second Empire began an evolution of which the inevitable 
outcome was the British Commonwealth. 

Canada led the way to full autonomy, and that should never 
he forgotten. We have adopted Mr. Martin's phrases * first 
Kmpire ~ and “second Empire,” although we are not quite 
satistied with them. Thev describe, of course, merely different 
phases of the same Empire. They are easily intelligible in this 
sense. but they suggest another connotation, such as the first 
and second Empires of France. 
schoolboy in England knows the of Lord 
Durham in connexion with his famous Report on a Con- 
stitution for Canada, and perhaps also knows the name of 
Charles Buller. But no reader of Mr. Martin's book will 
fail to recognize how much of the credit was due to the 
spirit of Canadians themselves, notably to Joseph Howe and 
Robert Baldwin. In 1838 Baldwin solemnly warned Durham 
that without responsible government England would 
continue “to retain these Colonies by means of her troops 
As late as 1846 Hlowe told Buller that if men like 
those who drove the old Colonies to separation had their 
way the problem would be discussed in a different spirit 
ten vears later and England would find that her friends had 
her four open letters to Lord 
John Russell are indeed worthy to be called the colonial 
counterpart of Durham’s Report. 

A delightful paradox of the Commonwealth is that looser 


livery mime 


nlone.” 


hecome enemies.  LTlowe's 


ties have meant a closer union, because a perfect moral 
integration. Although the most liberal of statesmen often 


helieved that they were merely meeting each crisis with a 
necessary concession, there were a few fundamental thinkers 


who never doubted that self-government would mean a more 


definite cohesion. Foremost among these few was Burke. 
fet us quote one of his glorious passages : 
* Do not entertain so weak an imagination, as that your revisters 


and your bonds, your alfidavits and vour suflerances, your cockets 
and your clearances, what form the creat your 

Do not dream that your letters of office, and your 
instrietions, and your suspending clauses, are the things that hold 
together the great contexture of this whole. These 
things do not make your government. Dead instruments, passive 
they are, it is the spirit of the English communion that 
vives all thei life and efficacy to them.” 


are securities of 


COMMERCE, 


THVSTCTLIOUS 


tools a 


Russia from Within and Without 


Diary of a Communist Undergraduate. By N 
Translated by Alexander Werth. (Gollancz. 7s. Gd.) 
The New Russia. By Dorothy Thompson. (Cape. 12s 


Ognvoy. 


fic.) 
‘ 


Iv is nearly three weeks since Father died, and IT am still 
unable to see my way clearly. The point is. that I have left 


one basis the school and havent vet reached the new 
basis of the University. The collective body which supported 
me psychologically at school has ceased to exist. And 


sometimes, especially at night, T regret terribly that past 
period of my life. At the Cniversity. of course. there is a 
much larger and much more powerful corporate body than 
only I haven't vet found my place in it.” This 
sums up the position of Kostya, the imaginary 
M. Ognyows Diary of a Communist Schoolboy, 
who writes of his undergraduate days in the present 
volume. At school, Kostya was happy. full of energy and 
enthusiasm, but “when one lives. as [ do now, without a 
room, without even a regular abode,and when the only thought 
haunting one since morning is the question of where one can 
borrow money for a meal—one simply can’t think of anything 


at school, 
quotation 
diarist’ of 
now 


——.- 
worth while.” When his father died, as his house w 
to be pulled down, Kostya had nowhere to live and no mon 
to live on. He was therefore psychologically and materia 
stranded, except for the help given him by his many friens, 
But even this help he often found diflicult to accept because 
of his Communist principles, which are “ the main (Uestion 
so far as I concerned.” He taken by one of jj, 
friends, Korsuntsev, to a dancing club where he could get g 
meal. Having stolen some sausages from the kitchen table 
he set about trying to dance the foxtrot. But Kostya found 
dancing “a stupid and anti-revolutionary pastime,” he 
flune the bits of sausage on the table and left the Place, 
Another of bis friends found him a bed in a_ hostel, Kosty, 
insisted on interfering with a man who was heating his wig 
in a room in the same hostel, thereby breaking a rule of the 
hostel. This time he lost a bed for the sake of his ideology 
Another of Kostya’s problems was that he didn’t knoy 
what Faculty to take at the University: ~ One mustn'y 


4S Zoing 


am was 









be guided by one’s personal interests (or else L could choy 
to lie in bed all day or spend all my time at the cinema 
but by the urgent requirements of the proletarian republic 
especially during this hard time of transition. The play 
to choose must be the one which will be most useful to th 
state, even if personally one finds it uninteresting or eye 
loathsome.” 
difficult, felt himself a social failure : 
parties and excursions and talks with different people ; and 
this is just where you have got to be at your best or peopk 
wont talk to you.” 
he was a relentless realist with no pity or excuses for himself 

All the characters, however, in Mr. Ognyow’s Diary of « 
Communist UCudergraduate do not find life so difficult. Ther 
is a delightful shepherd summer looking 
after his sheep, and the winter as a student at a | niversity 


Kostyva, besides finding his mente! adjustmey 
* One has to Considey 


Whatever Kostya may not have been 


who spends the 


there is Silva, a successful medical student, full of practical 
and Vanka, 2 leadin in th 
Tua factory. who, because of his rather domineering manner 


common sense : x Communist 
Kostyva accuses of behaving “like a regular Chamberlain, 
At the end of the book, Kostyva gets a new lease of courage, 
“Its no good. Ive got to pull myself together. Life has 
been rushing past me. while Pve just kept on contemplating 
myself in my diary. One's got to put up a fight — and it’s no 
good getting excited over little things like having or not 
having a room to live in. To must work and keep control 
over myself and the life around me; FE must be construetive, 
not contemplative. ° 

As in the Communist Schoolboy, in The Diary of a Communis 
Undergraduate we get a stark and vivid impression of adolescent 
life in the new Russia. It not 


picture from a material point of view, and for this reason it 


does give a very favourabl 
is a little surprising that the book jhas passed the Russian 


Censor. Mr. Ognvov's diarist’ is, however, so sensitive and 


so uncompromising that he cannot be typical. He is a ver 
real person, too brave to be piticd, too young to be criticized. 
Miss Dorothy Thompson has written a most 
and entertaining the 
As an American newspaper correspondent, she was sent into 


interesting 


book about Russian ~ from outside. 


Russia, according to the publishers, * with orders to write 
what without Not 


to speak Russian, much of her information had to be cleaned 


she saw bias or prejudice.” being able 
at second hand. and we feel it is in the descriptions of social 
life and of people she actually met that Miss Thompson has 
work. 


done her best She gives a panoramic pieture of th 


social life of Moscow. Describing a Foreign Office reception 
* Tehicherin sharp-nosed, sharp-eved, sharp-bearded 
ervey. tired and eats chiefly 

Litvinov “is a round-faced little man. speaking 
icnelish hut bad 


pompous air, eve-glasses 


we sec 
with a 
kasha 
fluent 

wearing that 


skin. = ffe lives simply 


and German, with a accent and 


slightly 


black ribbon seem invariabiv to give one.” 


which on a 

Miss Dorothy Thompson has tried to do what only a jow- 
nalist would attempt 
picture of Russia to-day. 
streets ("IT myself picked the factories. schools. clubs and 
other institutions which L wished to visit, and sometimes | 
picked them out of the Telephone Book™): she tries to 
analyse the Soviet system, but when writing of politics sh 
is often guilty of tautology, which is a pity; there 
erlightening chapter on concessions, and although there are 


to give a complete and comprehensive 
She deseribes Moscow, the shops. 


is an 
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e difficulties to overcome, Miss Thompson con- 
“ given a favourable contract and given experience 
- foreign concessionaire has opportunities 
other 


Red 


jnnumerabl 
eiders that 
in the industry, von . a le oe “te 3 
, Russia,” for the demand for gocds is enormous ; 
‘hapters are devoted to Si the War the 
Army; education, 2rd so forth. 

The beok is full of contradictions, but is none the less 
interesting. In her first chapter, Miss Thompson sums up 
vencral impressions > ~ The only definite judgment which 
yught out of Russia is of a country in migitty movement, 
experiment of far greater significane e than the W estern 
world dreams of, of problems, spiritual, mental, economic 
nd edministrative, greater than have ever concentrated 
in any nation, and which are of profound 


psychosis,” 


her 
] bro 
of an 


themselves at once 


whole world.” 


meaning for the 


Children’s Games 


The Games ef Children. By Henry Bett, M.A., (Methuen. 


3s.) 

Wuar memories do the words, * Here we come gathering 
nuts in May,” stir in you ? Probably you associate them with 
children’s parties, when a game was a game, and had no 
anthropological significance. Actually this game is so ancient 
that it shoots us back through the centuries to two prehistoric 
rituals; on the one hand, the spring festival, when men, 
women and children would go out to the woods and fetch in 
maypoles and may-garlands (the formula should really be 
“knots of may ~), and, on the other, to the representation of 
marriage by capture, for instance, the pulling over of the 
handkerchief. 

Mr. Bett has divided his book under five main headings, and 
has dealt with types of games that recur everywhere ; each of 
these main types seems to have originated in the earliest super- 
stitions and ceremonies, and they were already hoary with age 
when Rabelais quoted some of them as being played by 
Gargantua in his childhood. 

Children are very conservative, and it has been left to them 
to pass words and symbols faithfully from lip to lip for 
thus retain what would be 
In his first book, 


hundreds of generations, and 
utterly obliterated from human memory. 
Nursery Rhymes and Tales, the author showed how the John 


Ball and Jack Horner of our infancy really were historical 


persons. And, what was far more exciting, he traced the 
connexion between verses of the * Kena, Meena, Mina, Mo” 


type and the “ Shepherd’s seore ” (with which shepherds all 
over England still count sheep), and ultimately with the Welsh 
language ; so it seems that our children to-day, though not 
one of them knows it. are the vehicles of the last traces of the 
incredibly remote Pre-Aryan language. 

noticing Rabelais’ 
te pince sans rire,” 
The first was a wedding 


it. we hes “A 
‘A je vous prend sans 
game, 


It is worth 
mariage,” “* A je 
vert,” and ** Aux ponts chus.” 
of a type which the author deals with in his chapter called 
* Weddings and Funerals.” We have it in England in “ Sally 
Waters,” * I sent a letter to my love,” Mr. Bett shows 
how widespread was the connexion of water with marriage. 
It is interesting to note here that in his fascinating book 
London Street Games Mr. Norman Douglas quotes a children’s 


rhyme current in the East End : 


ete. 


I shall make her my bride, 

Take her by the hand, 

Lead her across the water .. « 
The second, *‘ Je te pince sans rire,” was of the laughter-provok- 
ing type of * Buff,” or as we used to play it, “* Pork and Beans.” 
The idea is common everywhere among primitive tribes that 
laughing, sneezing, yawning, ete., are dangerous, inasmuch 
as the spirit may escape from the body at such a moment. 
Hence the well-known custom of saying “ God bless you” 
when a person sneezes, which seems to be universal, and the 
piece of good manners which was early instilled into us, 
putting the hand before the mouth when yawning, was 
originally meant to prevent the spirit’s escape. American 
children have a game called ‘‘ Green,’ which corresponds to 
“Je vous prends sans vert.” The child, when challenged, 
has to produce some piece-of verdure—a bit of leaf or grass— 
or pay a forfeit. Again this is traced to the spring festival, 


of which there are still many relics in customs and dances 
(for example, the Furry dance at Helston, in Cornwall), 
some showing clearly the part which human sacrifice originally 
played therein. 

We are surprised that in his interesting list.of such games 
he does not include Grottoes.” London children still 
make grottoes in the spring-time, and beg half-pennies of the 
passer-by, a very obvious memory of the old May-games. 


** Aux ponts chus ” is the forerunner of “* London Bridge 
is broken down,” which is played like ** Oranges and Lemons ” ; 
two players make an arch and the rest pass underneath, the 
last one being caught. Mr. Bett here has a fascinating chapter 
on bridges and foundations, and how, well within historical 
times, children were built in or buried alive beneath them 
to ensure the stability of the building. 

The only fault one can find with this book is that the 
author is so interested in every aspect of his subject, and 
particularly in Comparative Anthropology, that he is apt 
to desert the children and their games ; for mstance, 
where he gives twelve pages to the question of exogamy, 
and marriage by capture—a digression which would seem too 
stiff for children, and too elementary for the serious student, 


as, 


The Lesser Pains of Wat-time 
L5s.) 
OnrE of the most interesting chapters in Mrs. Peel's * Sketch 


of Social and Domestie Life in England during the War” deals 
Young people cannot remember, 


How We Lived Then. By Mrs. C. S. Peel. (John Lane. 


with pre-War conditions. 
and their elders are beginning to forget, the days when “ the 
middle-class housewife fed her household plentifully and, if 
she was a clever manager, attractively at a cost of ten or 
eleven shillings per head per week,” when the entire cost for 
food and wages of a well-trained and presentable maid was 
usually reckoned at £50 a year, and no one possessing an 
income running into hundreds needed to live in a part of 
someone else’s house. Mrs. Peel gives us some pre-War and 
post-War budgets likely to produce many regrets. The family 
budgeted for consists of a husband and wife and three young 
living in a suburb on £300 a year. Fifteen years 
a family lived “‘ amply and appetizingly ” and kept 
now they must live sparsely and “ no 
Comparative figures relating 
that 
£500 a year now goes about as far as £284 before the War. 
Nevertheless it is very doubtful if life on a small income is less 
happy than it was. The motor omnibus and wireless have 
greatly relieved that tedium which was at least one cause of 
the overcrowding of towns. 

The bulk of the book deals, however, not with comparisons, 
but with the positive facts of War conditions, the dark streets, 
the doubled Income Tax, rationed food, raid scares and night 
clubs. Mrs. Peel tells of the women who worked—and some- 
times drank—like men in the days when wild frivolity and 
bitter grief took simultaneous hold of a half-nourished, over- 
worked, and fear-racked community. 

Mrs. Peel manages her material cleverly, and there is a goo# 
deal of pleasure to be got from this skilful reminder of the 
lesser pains of the near past. The collection of War-time 
cooking recipes put together on the last pages are singularly 
unappetizing. Did we really use “ dish rinsings”’ to make 
The present writer has no recollection of such straits. 
‘remains of suet and 


children, 
ago such 
a young servant ; 
domestic help can be afforded.” 
to rather larger incomes bring us to this conclusion : 


soup ? 
After a list of ingredients including 
sour milk ” we are assured that the mixture is ‘‘ both delicious, 
nourishing and above all cheap”! Surely some soldier on 


leave concocted the recipe ! 
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Fiction 
Mixed Adventures 


Enter Sir Juhn. 

and Stoughton, 
The Three Couriers. 
Sleeveless Errand. By Norah C. James. 


7s. 6d.) 


By Clemence Dane and Helen Simpson. (Hodder 
Zs. 6d.) 

By Compton Mackenzie. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
(Scholartis Press. 


Tryphena. By Eden Phillpotts. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
Kif: an Unvarnished History. By Gordon Daviot. (Benn. 


7s. 6d.) 


Tr is almost a shock to find sleuths of the soul and its sins, 
like Miss Clemence Dane and Miss Helen Simpson, con- 
templating mere bodily murder and presenting a new super- 
detective, with Enter Sir John. The magnificent actor- 
manager, Sir John Saumarez, who determines to show Major 
Traill of Scotland Yard and others that his flair is as acute 
in real life as on the stage, is an agreeable and gently humorous 
personage. The crime is a good enough crime from a pro- 
fessional point of view; and “Marcella’s impasse looks sufli- 
ciently hopeless. (One feels dubiously that even the police 
might have evinced enough interest in her dazed head to 
discover an unexplained contusion on it.) Sir John, however, 
is very ingenious, and turns the flashlight on the real criminal 
in a characteristically dramatic way. The chase, with the 
two taxis, is breathless enough for the cinema. But the 
passages that stay in the memory are those in which the 
authors pause to probe the weaknesses of humanity. That 
jury-scene, for example! How appallingly familiar are those 
processes of reasoning, or unreasoning, rather ; and how it 
makes us dread that great British institution, trial by jury ! 
The flame of pure excitement which burns so high in such 
recent achievements as The Prisoner in the Opal, or The 
Cluny Problem, or even The White Crow, is scarcely kindled 
in this experiment in sleuthdom. Yet it is a skilful story, 
neatly concluded, and thronged with sharply observed 
figures. 

A more intense excitement we might also expect from Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie's account of The Three Couriers. Mr. 
Mackenzie of the many moods and manners has returned 
to the Greekish city where Captain Roger Waterlow grappled 
with the comic and sinister interludes of British espionage 
in a neutral but suspect country during the War. At the 
end of utremes Meet, that much-enduring hero was left 
tearful with joy because the Q-ship of his heart's desire had 
been offered at last. Now he reappears, bitterly detained 
because nobody can be got to replace him; so, while his 
lost caique sails silken seas to tempt emergent funnels, he 
tries desperately to extract from German mails evidence of 
the complicity of an ambiguous. court. ‘Two couriers he 
tracks, only to bse them through the supercilious languors 
of a diplomacy beyond his ken. The third, ludicrously 


seized, only reveals how important was the second. The 
impression of the scene is vividly rendered—rose-vielet light 
and divine moonset over unspeakable squalor, strange 


Levantine types like the Wizard, and Missoukian, and the 
loathly Phix, astonishing intervening women like Lysane, 
and Colombina, and EKuphrosyne, absurd sensational spies 
nicknamed Dryden and Milton and Tennyson, diplomats 
and representatives of every degree. Waterlow, cynically 
considering the delirious litth pother of these creatures at 
the conclusion, remains a sympathetic character; and the 
reader acquires some queer experience of extremely mixed 
TACCS. 

In Sleeveless Errand, Miss Norah C. James proves that she 
can write, for she does record sensations, if not ideas, with 
an intensity which is wasted on her theme. She describes 
the Jast hours of a neurotic woman, bent on suicide because 
her worthless lover has thrown her over. Paula meets a 
young architect who cis also tired of existence, having just 
realized that his wife is faithless. The two drink and talk 
at various haunts of Paula’s “* crowd”; and drive to Hove. 
Finally, having persuaded her companion that promiseuity 
is only “a point of view,” and that he should return to his 
wife, she drives a motor over a cliff. Evidently she believes 
that all women belonging to her “* wartime-worker™ generation 
should do likewise. Certainly her companions, as seen and 
heard at various cafés, drink, talk, and mechanically caress, 


a 


with a monotonous, meaningless profanity which jg = 


. . : S 
to shock, but which inflicts a pe-‘*7t neuralgia of boreal 
Paula may murmur plaintive 45 about her “ om, 

° Complexes 


and her “rotten war-generation.”” She and her comp 
thinks, are obviously so drunk that their words ere irp 


ANION, On 


ae . ‘ ‘ , ‘ , sponsible 
Without imagination, without wit, without emotion Withon 
’ Out 


decorative effect, without even desire, these figures jy 
no tragic value, and are quite as useless for a novel as they 
for reality. The beginning and end of this book are incisive 
stated ; and it is a pity that Miss James considers cre 
so futile to be representative of any generation. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts is not really at his best in Trypheng, 
and the somewhat stubborn heroine who begins as a foundliy 
and is claimed at sixteen by her father, the local landowne 
hardly seems to us so marvellous a creature as to Leonarj 
the farmer’s son, who regards her with a mystic adoration, 
But it is always pleasant to wander in Mr. Phillpotts’ family 
country, with its apple-scents, amber streams, mists of blue 
bells in the woods, and long calm lines of ploughed Jay 
and to watch Tryphena’s hands dance over the bobbins tha, 
weave the butterflies in Honiton lace. The Conversations an 
descriptions are very leisurely : the racy and juicy qualiti. 
of Devonshire speech are as welcome as ever. 

To a very different world the * unvarnishe 
history ” of Kif, which arrests, grips, and disturbs. The a 
of this book is a throbbing human pity; but Mr. Gordo 
Daviot has also the story-teller’s art, and ** unvarnished 
does not mean “dreary.” “ Kif,” the farmhouse boy why 
enlists at fifteen because he has the stirred heart of the grey 
adventurers, who endures the war uncrushed because jt 
moments of fear and need, become 
extraordinarily actual and lovable. Dropped by his friend, 
swindled, astounded, the inexperienced, life-loving Kif fing 
himself unwanted after the war ; and is succoured only by ay 
old comrade who turns out to be an agreeable crook. Life jy 

.dramatic ; life, in its way, seems innocent, when Kif seey 
merely to miss a step, and so comes to the gallows-tree, 
Ingenuous, pleased, with a genius for happiness and a fidelity 
to any brave captain, Kif, whom society used as a child in its 
wars, and then deliberately threw away, swings out in tl 
dark. For high qualities as well as base may betray you tos 
shameful end, 


Atti 


belongs 


ecstasy answer his 


This is a most moving and remarkable nove, 
Racuen ANNAND Taytor, 


LIKE A ROSE. By Margaret Peterson. (Benn. %s. 6d) 
—Here is a melting, luxuriously sorrowful tale of a git 
with gold hair, and * perfect limbs,” and a character whieh, 
the wrapper informs us, is a ** thing of fragile beauty,” likes 
rose. Of the fragility there is no doubt. Karly in the book 
Jennifer gives her soul to her cousin Billy. But he must go 
to Africa awhile, so, when she finds that her body is the price 
of a stage success in Robert Harland’s show, she hardly thinks 
twice about it. When Billy is due home, it suddenly occur 
to her that he may not “ understand,” she settles her 
difficulty by running away from her stardom. Then Billy, 
who has married her when she very ill, realizes that 
she is both unfaithful and untruthful, and, being something ot 
a Galahad, takes some time to get over it. So Jennifer dis- 
appears -into the underworld of London and Paris for thr 
years. Lovely and wistful as ever, she then becomes thi 
playmate of a mysterious Russian prince, who is assassinated 
by the useful Bolshevist at a masked ball, so that Billy 
reappearing, may learn that she has ever loved him alone 
As he still takes a few hours for meditation, she absorbs som 
poison, and is revealed to him Jving dead in exquisite raiment 

like arose. Silken lingeric. sentimental voluptuousness, and 


sO 


is 








lingering pathos—the whole thing is dexterously served up for 


certain tastes. Quotations from Rossctti’s very unsentimental | 


* Jenny ” make an odd appearance. 
gracciess little cocolte : 
mentally false. But that will not deter such novel-readets 
as enjoy, not roses, but pink fondants, from finding it much 
to their liking. 


THE DOUBLE IMAGE. By I. R. G. Ifart. (Ben. 
%s. 6d.)—This likeable story is described as a ‘* murdet 
thriller ” ; but readers who seck a shudder in it will be dis 
appointed. Before the principal characters meet, the murdet 
has happened, * somewhcre on-the other side of the world”; 
we know who is responsible for it at once, and are amiably 
convinced that it is a perfectly justifiable murder. The 
interest lies in wondering when Anne of Dulstead Park, the 
charming mother of the detestable Jerry, will realize that her 
inconsolable and distraught daughter-in-law has. taken the 
extreme measure to end her son’s cruelty, and what she will say 
when she does. The murder business itsclf is very vague 


Jennifer is a brainless, | 
and the entire psychology is funda | 
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finally defending Liana, * generalizes ” Jerry's 


Mr. Joyce pote his mother’s feelings ; the reader, without 
conduct eto may think that Joyce and Liana might 
unholy nao ot y to him if the causes of their deed were 
become pete stated. But the novel is best taken as a 
more cone pare study of life in a London suburb, where the 
jeasantly ‘habitants yearn for culture and express their 
well-to-do in theatricals. (They also wear long skirts 


souls ape stockings, which is an unnecessary strain 
and blac credulity.) The struggle over Kdward’s play is 
oes using; and Anne's radiant generalship of her 
highly an $0 delightful that it seems impossible that anybody 
company anybody, even on the other side of the world. Yet 
murdered af sorrow at the conclusion leaves a profoundly 
the oe agrention. The author seems to have a talent for 
Caer erent kinds of story. Probably she intended to 
et “murder thriller” at the beginning ; but, bemused 
ay tl like everybody else, remembered her purpose with 
ialty Read The Double Image for the sake of Anne. 


CORK THE ¢ ONQUEROR. By Jocelyn C. Lei . (Jarrold’s. 
r. §d.)—When Hiram P. Cork and his motor car fell over the 
yeabank upon that ~ Vil English wild rosebud, Evelyn 
Waterlogge, he initiated a wild farce of metamorphosis for 
her stately Old English family. Purists might say that 
Hi am p.’s slang is slightly exaggerated, and psychologists 
wurst that there is no chiaroscuro in his character. As 
an elemental force Hiram is superb ; and, if you are in no mood 


for subtleties (as why should you be, among so much sunshine 
and sea ait and rose-garden %), you will find him unflaggingly 


funy. In a very brief time the too-dominating Lady 
Waterlogge Was swept into a rest-home, Sir Hildebrand was 
reading the novels he wanted and taking an interest, in his 
villagers, Oswald had given up monocles for motors, Godfrey 
was showing talent for the Secret Service of his friends, 


and Evelyn was flirting. But the great event was the 
Pageant, which brought on the scene the delightful if 


sophisticated Jane, who alone was a match for Hiram. 
The story speeds from episode to episode like Oswald’s motor ; 
and every new character adds to the general hilarity. Perhaps 
Ladv Waterlogge’s * boss-complex,” as Hiram calls it, vanishes 
alittle too easily ; but in this atmosphere of gay good humour 
all things are plausible. Of course, Hiram gathers the English 
rosebud, which also seems plausible while the mirth holds. 


More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 287.) 


In the welter of well-intentioned advice now being offered 
to motorists on every hand, there lies the possible danger of 
over-emphasis on “ dos” and ** don'ts.” with the inevitable 
negative result. The Art of Driving, by the Times 
Motoring Correspondent (‘Times Publishing, 1s. 3d.), however, 
may be read with profit by everyone who owns a motor-car. 
The idea that * anybody can drive a car” is, in the writer's 
opinion, foolish in its implication. ** The use of imagination 


is really the main component of safe motor-driving ; speed 
isquite secondary.” Chapters on * Engine Starting,” ** When 
to Change Gear,” “* Reversing,” ** Steering Control,” * Run- 


ning-ina new car,” &e., though not coming strictly within the 
category of driving art, are written in non-technical language, 
and the book is of a convenient size for reference. 


* oe 


The appearance of Common Colds: Causes and Preventive 
Measures, by Dr. Leonard Hill and Mr. Mark Clement (Heine- 
mann, 6d.), is very timely, and the book should be 
assured of a large sale. It is the most thorough treatise on 
this distressing ailment that has been published in England. 
Common though the cold is, we have not vet found any single 
organism to take the blame for it. On the other hand, we are 
fairly well informed on the measures which will render infection 
unlikely. The one factor which has been exonerated from 
blame is cold itself; exposure to cold, or even to cold and 
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damp, has no causative influence in catching * colds.” Pure 
air and sunlight do much to prevent colds ; and a reasonable 
diet, a reasonable care in exercise, rest, and clothes may 
sueceed in banishing them altogether, 
ok ok cad 


We congratulate Mr. C. G. Grey most cordially on All the 
World's Aircraft 1928 (Sampson Low, 2 gns.), but we doubt 
whether he could confirm by statistics his claim in the preface 
that as regards flying “ next to America the greatest progress 
is shown in the British Empire.’ Germany is far ah ead of us 
in hours flown, passengers transported, and air-lines maintained. 
In the United States there has been a boom not only in flying, 
but in the stock of acroplane companies, and the day and night 
service which has for several years been in operation between 
San Francisco and New York has now a host of feeder lines. 
American air transport is booming as the railways did fifty 
years ago, In this deyelopment the British Empire has not 


yet taken its right place. But if Mr. Grey is unduly optimistic 
about the state of aviation here, that is the only cricitism 
we can make of a beautifully illustrated volume, full of infor- 
mation and ideas. We hope that it will find its way into every 
school library throughout the Jand. 


% % * 


Sir Charles Sedley wrote half-a-dozen of the most simple 
and charming Restoration lyrics : lyrics of such clearness and 
grace that we still wonder how they were done, what is the 
seeret of their beauty. He wrote, too. a number of other 
poems which come nowhere near the level of his best, yet 
recall in a phrase here and there his greatest achievements. 
Of his three plays, two were very bad and one, Bellamira, 


amongst the best and wittiest of Restoration comedies. 
Professor Pinto has already given us the life of Sedley. In 
the Poetical and Dramatic Works (2 vols., Constable, 32s. 6d.) 


he has collected ail the writings attributed to Sedley and has 
established the text. Tt is a scholars work, indispensable 
for the student of Restoration literature. 


* * kK 


An invaluable little book for the schoolroom is Teachers 
and World Peace (League of Nations Union, 6d.), and we wish 
it could also find its way into every family in Great Britain, 
for it emphasizes and elucidates the constructive work of the 
League of Nations. Too often children are taught only the 
negative, although very necessary, side of League activities 
as an organization for preventing war. The positive side of 
the work at Geneva, in health, finance, protection of minor- 
ities, etc., can be made very vivid and interesting to children 
and is at least as important as the other. The suggestions 
made here for making children visualize the Council, Assembly, 
and various departments of the Secretariat, will be of the 
greatest assistance to all educationists — and it is not teachers 
only, but every mother and every father, who should be ex- 
ponents of the patriotism which understands the patriotism 
of others and the necessity for co-operation in modern lite. 
We hope this well-planned booklet will attain the circulation 
it deserves. 

* * * * 


Lady Pentland’s attractive memoir of her husband, 7'he 
Right Honourable John Sinclair, Lord Pentland, G.C.S 1. 
(Methuen, 10s. 6d.), recalls that earnest and strenuous Liberal 
politician whom Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman made 
Secretary for Scotland in 1905 and whom his successor, Mr. 
Asquith, removed to India in 1912. Captain Sinclair, who 
had been a keen cavalry oflicer before he went to Toynbee 
Hall and was elected to the first London County Couneil, 
Was personally popular with all classes, but in polities he was 
a violent Radical, at whom Conservatives and many Moderate 
Liberals looked askance. In the Liberal party feuds of 
thirty years ago he was a supporter of Sir Henry Camphbell 
Bannerman, and while that statesman lived his promotion 
was rapid and sure. Sir Hlenry’s death in 1908 Ieft him 
somewhat isolated in the Cabinet, and he did well to go to 
India. There he showed competence as Governor of one 
of the provinces before and during the War and the political 
controversy about the reforms. The Madras war fund 
equipped and maintained the one Indian hospital ship which 
proved invaluable to our wounded in East Africa and Iraq. 
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Misce.canrous :—Science of Logit. By Hegel. Translated by 


W. H. Johnston and L. G. Strathers. (G. Allen and 
Unwin. 32s. Two volumes)——On Getting There. 
By R. A. Knox. (Methuen — 5s.)——The Gardener's 
Year Book, 1929. (Philip Allan. 5s.)——-The Old 
Cottages and Farm-houses of Norfolk. By C. J. W. 
Messent. (H. W. Hunt, Norwich. 10s.) 

Lirerary :—For Daws to Peck At. By Monk Gibbon. 
(Gollanez. 6s.)-——Cambridge Poetry, 1929. (Hogarth 
Press. 3s. 6d.)——-Time and Memory. By F. L. Lucas. 


(Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d.)——The Passing of Guto and 
Other Poems. By Huw Menai. (Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d.) 

The China Cupboard and Other Poems. By 1. Graves. 
(Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d.) 


Ilisrory :—-The Constitutional Development of Jamaica. By 
A. M. Whitson. (Manchester University Press. 12s. 6d.) 
The Chancery under Edward III. By B. Wilkinson. 
(Manchester University Press. 17s. 6d.) The Guillo- 


tine and its Servants. By G. Lenotre. (Hutchinson. 
21s.) The Fall of the Russian Empire. By EK. A. 
Walsh. (Williams and Norgate. 16s.) 

Biocraruy : —Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. By J. 
Redlich. (Macmillan. 21s.) At Sea with Nelson. 
By William Mark. (Sampson Low. 12s. 6d.)—— 
Vathek. By William Beckford. (Constable. 31s. 6d. 
Two volumes.) L.M. 8046. By D. W. King. (Arrow- 


smith. 5s.) The Life of Sir Charles Hanbury- Williams. 
By the Earl of Iichester and Mrs. Langford-Brooke. 
(Thornton Butterworth. 21s.) 


ViveryMAN’s Liprary :—Elizabethan and Jacobean Letters 
of Lord Chesterfield to his Son The Rights of Women. 
By Mary Wollstonecraft The Heroic Deeds of Gargan- 
tua and Pantagruel. By F. Rabelais. Two volumes-———— 
A Letter from Sydney. By E. G. Wakefield. (Dent. 2s.) 


Novens : Like Shadows on the Wall. By W. B. Maxwell. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) The Dark Mile. By D. K. 
Broster. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) Young Woodley. 
By John van Druten. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) The 


Father. By Katharine H. Brown. (Heinemann. 
Paper Houses. By W. Plomer. (Hogarth Press. 
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THE SQUIRE’S 
DAUGHTER 


By F. M. MAYOR 

Author of * The Rector’s Daughter.” 

7s. 6d. net. 

Saturday Review: “The book is a 
ine achievement, challenging com- 
parison with its predecessor— The 
Reetor’s Daughter "—and sustaining 
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it.” 
THE BRIDE : 
ADORNED 
By D. L. MURRAY 
Author of “Scenes and Silhouettes,’ etc. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Gerald Gould in The Daily News: 
“Style, method, atmosphere, all 


‘belong.’ 
fine one; 


Mr. Murray’s book is a very 
and the finest thing in it is 








the sense it conveys of the beauty and 
history of the City of Rome.” 
WE. ARE THE DEAD 

By ANN REID. 6s. net. 
THE LAST SEPTEMBER 

By ELIZABETH BOWEN. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE PRISON HOUSE 

By D. F. GARDINER. 7s. Od. net. 

10 OKANGE ST. WCL2 emer semen 
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Report of the Channel Tunng 
Competition 

Tue vexed question of the Channel Tunnel js oby 
great interest to many readers of the Spectator, 
who wish to have the opportunity of travelling 
those who consider its use would lessen their indivigy 
pleasure and its existence would be a menace to Engh 
welfare, feel equally strongly about it. <A little More mi 
half the competitors do not ever wish to travel by the . 
if and when it is constructed. 


iowly fl 
Both tho 
by it, ay 


Tung 


The case against the Tunnel, except for the rather iy 
argument that no one knows what changes oy Dain 
psychology would undergo were we materially linked to th 
Continent, was a romantic and sentimental one. The Chane 
Tunnel would be smelly, stuffy, dull, and terrifying, , 
competitor pictures the Tunnel as “something very dany 
and stuffy, with water trickling down the sides, and om 
festooned with seaweed”; others, suffering from Clausty, 
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phobia, are afraid of a hold-up and even of being bur; 
alive ; almost everybody seems to feel the Channel Ty, 
would lessen the fun of travelling. But the most passion: 
appeals against this idea are from the hearts of those y 
feel themselves descendants of a proud seafaring rage. 
Britannia is to continue to hold the Trident, we Brit, 
must be seadogs, not earthworms ”’ ; or, again, “ if a Britishe 
has not the grit to face one hour at sea, is he fit to bey 
to our island heritage ? ” } 

It was not easy for either the supporters or opposer 
the use of the Channel Tunnel to give many economic reayy 
for their opinions, as so little is known of the cost of ; 
struction that it is impossible to foretell what passenge 
freight charges would be. But one contributor points 
with a certain logic, that if railways do not pay now, y 
should a new and expensive railway pay in the future? 

One half of the prize of five guineas is awarded to \ 
¥. M. Griffiths, 84 Harborne Road, Edgbaston, Blrminghy 
for her entertaining poem, * If and When” :— 


Ik AND WHEN 


Wuen the Straits are underspanned 
Strand to strand, 

(if and when) 

And the further shore is won 

By an easy little run, 

Shall I travel by the Channel Tunne! then ? 
I shal! not. 

And for this sufficient reason 

I disapprove such treason 

To Sentiment, to History and Tradition. 


Consider the impossible position 
Of the wandering patriot : 

Can his heart within him burn 
As his footsteps homeward turn, 
{Vide Scott) 
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When he’s simply being shot 

Tow’'rd his own, his native shore 

Through a bore ? 

Through a darksome, murksome, irksome, ugly bore! 
Can his manly bosom swell 

(As it ought to) crossing over, 

At the first soul-stirring sight 

Of the dear white cliffs of Dover ; 
Or his eager gaze “ discover 

Sunny spots where friends may dwell” 
If in subterranean night, 

Far below our “ silver streak,” 
Batlike, ratlike, he must sneak ?— 
From Faney’s faery flight 


What a fall! 


And consider this as well 

That Britannia’s primal charter 
Bade her rule the restless main - 
Has she failed us ? Not at all! 
Then why disturb her reign ? 
Why traitorously burrow 
’Neath her ancient ** moat defensive,” 
And force the dame to barter 
Her trident for a spade ? 

A trident that has made 

Our fiercest foes afraid 

And our Empire so extensive, 


And what of Father Neptune ? 
Can we say that we have kept tune 


(Continued on page 297.) 
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THE “BEST WAY” OF 
JEARNING LANGUAGES 


VioUshy 
Pott Glowing Tributes to New Pelman Method of 
ty ‘ . . 
by it m Learning French, German, Spanish and Italian. 
individy eee 
hin “| find that the Pelman Method is the best way of 


More tha 
the Tung 


ither iy 


Jearning French without a teacher.” 

ita D> F AS = 

So writes General Sir Aylmer Haldane, G.C.M.G., 
Sx : : s = ‘ 

KCB, D.S.O., of the new Pelman Method of learning 


‘ a Janguages without using English. 

er Thousands of similar tributes have been received from 

ving, te men and women who are learning French, German, 
or Italian by this new and most wonderfully 


Very dany 
and a ny 


Spanish, 


interesting plan. Here are a few examples :— 





L clausty, “1 can read and speak with ease, though it is less 
Ng burt shgn six months since I began to study Spanish.” ’ 
Vel Tgp (S. M7. 181.) 
JASSIons " ° . , 
—_ “In sending in the last paper to the Institute I must 
10Se :* 4 ° . 
. _ mqratulate it on its splendid method. I have only 
‘ac ony ; : . : x 
‘ me heen learning German for five months; now I can not 
4 Titon “ ie , . — ” . 
LB ~~ only read it, but also speak it well. (G.A1. 148.) 
2 British “ . 4 
to bel “L have learnt more French during the last three 
‘Es months from your Course than I learnt during some 

»posen four or five years’ teaching on old-fashioned lines at 
hool.” (S. 382.) 
IC Peasy. a scnovt, J. JOL. 
it of “Tam enjoying the (Italian) Course tremendously 
sengere nd think it is a wonderful way of learning, as you 
oints unconsciously absorb all soris of rules of Grammar as 
10W, win = well as learning the words.” (1. L. 136.) 
ure ? a , ee ' : , 
" ;' \ striking feature of this method is that it enables 
| - 
: you to 
ninghay & 2 . . ? 

—learn French in French. 

—learn German in German. 

learn Spanish in Spanish, 
—learn Italian in Italian, 


hore ! 





Even if you do not possess the smallest acquaintance 


without using a word of English. There are no vocabu- 
There is no translation from 
Best of all, perhaps, those 


laries to be learnt by heart. 
one language into another. 
grammatical difficulties, those pages and pages of rules 
and exceptions, which preface most systems of learning 
languages, are swept aside by the Pelman plan. You are 
introduced to the language itself from the very begin- 
ning, and you start learning to speak, read, write and 





understand it from the first day. 

The method is fully described in a little book entitled 
“The Gift of Tongues.” There are four editions of this 
bok—one for each language—and you can have any 
one of these free of charge by writing for it to-day. 

When writing, state 
which of the four 
languages — French, 
German, Italian or 
Spanish — specially 
interests you, and a 
copy of “ The Gift of 
containing a full description of the Course in 
that particular language will be sent to you by return, 
gratis and post free. 





Tongues ” 


Write for it to-day to the Pelman Institute (Languages 
Dept.), 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
W.C. 1, 

Overseas Bran hes: 


YORK, 7} 


PARIS, 35 Rue Boissy d’Anglas. NEIV 


2 Vest 45th Street. MELBOURNE, 396 Flinders 
#ane. DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers. DELHI: 10 Alipore 
Road. 


a 


with any one of these languages you can now learn them | 














The Longevity 
of Annuitants 


To buy an Annuity from the Sun Lifé of Canada 
seems tantamount to taking a new lease of life. 
Witness the following list of Annuitants over the 
age of 90 who died last year: 














AGE COST OF TOTAL RECEIVED 
AT DEATH. ANNUITY, BY ANNUITANT. 
104 £150 0 0O £458 12 11 
101 211 9 2 770 4 8 
99 964 15 4 2,125 0 0 
96 200 0 0O 594 16 0 
96 1,000 0 0O 2,362 4 0O 
96 795 15 0O 1,748 6 8 
91 3,476 0 O 10,032 4 O 
91 1,000 0 O 2,508 16 0 
These Annuitants lived until last year, some of 


them having been in receipt of a guaranteed income 
for life for over 30 years. The income they enjoyed 
was much larger than would have been received 
from ordinary investments, and enabled them to 
procure the greater comforts and attention so vital 
to the later years of life. 


Still living and enjoying the benefits of a larger 
and guaranteed Income for life are hundreds of 
aged Annuitants of the Sun Life of Canada. They 
have not a moment’s anxiety about their incomes; 
they know that, whatever happens, the Sun of 
Canada, the great Company with Government- 
supervised Assets exceeding £100,000,000, will not 
fail them. This the leading Company for 
Annuities, and it offers a combination of advantages 
unobtainable elsewhere, including better terms in 
cases of impaired health. All classes of Annuities 
—Immediate, Deferred, Joint Life and Educational. 


is 


Why not investigate? Write, stating age and 


amount at disposal, to 
J. F. Junkin, SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA, 


13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, 
Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 























V AND Le’ FREE OF TAX 
EARN OQ PAYMENT 
NTEREST 1S PAID hali-yearly—January Ist and July Ist—by thi 
Socicty to Investors who take up its Shares. Accounts may be opened 


with any sum trom 1/- to within £5,000 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
WITHDRAWAL of part or whole of an Investment at sh 
depreciation in value, and no Brokers’ fees or other expen 
FULLY SECURED 
THE ASSETS OF THE SOCIETY are over £5,900,000 anJ the Reserve 
excecd £294,000. 
THUS ALL INVESTMENTS ARE ABSOLUTELY SECURE. 
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WESTBOURNE PARK 
BuILDING SOcIETY 


136 WESTBOURNE TERRACE, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W. 2 


BEARD, JIisq 








Trustees: Rev. 8. W. HuGues, p.p., and Ernest W 
INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS sent free of charge 
Remittances can be made through any branch of the Midland, Barc! 
or Lloyds Banks. 
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Three appreciations of 


ULTIMA THULE 


by Henry Handel Richardson 


“The book is a masterpiece, worthy to 
rank with the grandest and _ saddest 
masterpieces of our day—with Children 
of the Ghetto and The Old Wives’ Tale.” 


—Gerald Gould in the “ Observer.” 


“T have come on nothing like Ultima 
Thule in my eleven years of book review- 
ing, and hardly, I think, on its equal.” 

—Sylvia Lynd in “ Time and Tide.” 
“In these three volumes we have one of 
the greatest novels not only of our genera- 
tion but of our language. I ask myself 


what English novel can ‘be placed in front 
of this one.” 


3rd large printing, 7/6 net. 
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| “A delightful fable in prose that has the j IMagings: 
qualities of poetry,” says The Dai/ Ly News of 


THE HIDDEN 
ORCHIS 


By GERTRUDE BONE the 








r . anne 
Decorated by STEPHEN BONE — 
” : < of 
F’cap 8v0, 35. 6d. net or 
sul 
" - = lids 
HUGH WALPOLE SAYS: invalid 
“ The most comforting thing read by me for many a dav, omforting It was 
because within the texture and colour of its beautiful and « sensitive obvious 
prose all the glory of the craftsman’s spirit was enclosed,” ‘Tunnel 
THE SUNDAY T.MES: at Viet 
“She has a rare sense of beautiful prose.” day's " 
, IT exvre service 
THE DAILY NEWS: . ith 
“ There is no plot in this charming story. . . . So preocey upied ght 
Mrs. Bone, however, with beauty—the beauty of flowers ar ad bind helpin: 
and trees . . . that we do not bother ourselves about these things js mo 
but read on. . . . Here, we venture to think, is a sensitive write he ag 
| whose work the public has been far too slow to recognise, The ies 
| illustrations are a perfect commentary on the text. of pe 
a vers 
1 JOHN O’ LONDON: The 
| All who love birds and flowers and the beauties of Nature shoul | The (2 
| read this book. It is exquisitely written and exquisitely illustrated, aie 
} and makes one wonder why Mrs. Bone’s gen for delicate prose on Wi} 
| has not been more widely recognised.” if ay 
i Is ly 
P74 chen tl 
' - , cog, th 
| Of all good booksellers nde 


| THE MEDICI SOCIETY |": 


7 GRAFTON STREET, W.1! 
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THE FAMILY CHARTER 


A new method by which a married man 


POM 


of limited means can make as complete 
provision for the needs of his family as is 
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2 } humanly possible—including Children’s 


education. 
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year. 
Make the provision now. 
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(hannel Tunnel are 
of 
suffer 1 


Wi 


\ 


~~ 3 Joric 
day's work or pleasure in Paris. 


3 we've sung him in the past, 


1 . o 
Jith the pal y song ( 
I : turrow 


1is watery 


If, because ! 

Js uneasy 

‘or the queasy, ‘ ‘ 

sal satisfy a lust for going fast, 

We take to undercutting him at last ? 


Good sooth ! it were amiss thus 

To make our isle an isthmus 

A hanger-on to Europe by a thread, 

Strike me dead ! 

If I'd travel by t 

If or when. 
. reasons put forward in favour of travelling by the 
practical rather than romantic. There 
course, a cri de coeur for the Tunnel from those who 
om sea-sickness, from mothers of large families, from 
js and from those for whom time saved is money saved. 
1s surprising that no one mentioned perhaps the most 
antage of a London-Paris journey by the Channel 
el, that it would be possible to go to bed in one’s sleeper 
ctoria and get up after an ordinary night’s rest to a 
There is as yet no night 
Other more philanthropic persons genuinely 


he Channel Tunnel then, 


by air. 


feel that by travelling by the Channel Tunnel they would be 
Ie ‘ o ? 


he 


beag 


of peace 


I 


ig most eagerly stre ssed 


a ver 


ing England's industrial position. 


But the reason which 
is that the Channel Tunnel would 
reat gesture of peace, a sign that we were neither afraid 
nor of war, and that we were prepared to hold out 
+ material hand to France and the Continent. 


the other half of the prize is awarded to Mr. J. W. Hodgson, 


the Caseades, Bonsall, Matlock, for his comprehensive entry 





onwhy he is in favour of travelling by the Channel Tunnel :— 
tf and when the Channel Tunnel becomes an accomplished fact, 

Is all most certainly travel by it. ‘The idea has been long in the air ; 

yhen the idea has been translated into a railway track beneath the 

ea. then surely it would be difiicult to advance any convincing 
reasons Why it should not be used. The reasons why I personally 
iid travel by the tunnel are various. 

]. [should welcome the project at the present juncture of things 
for it would give a much needed stimulus to trade, would set 
the wheels of industry revolving, and would afford employmen 
to thousands who now are standing idle in the market place, 
hecause there is no man to hire them. 

® The Tunnel would make the journey to France swift and 

ifortable in any sort of weather and would do away with the 
mvenience and possible physical distress of a rough sea 
wsage. It would much reduce the troubles and discomforts 
idental to present me thods of travel. 

3. | should welcome the tunnel as a means of helping to break 
down our insular prejudices and dispelling our parochial 
notions; of opening our eyes by more frequent intermingling, 
to see the * foreigner’? as we call him to be a brother man of 

same flesh and blood as ourselves; of extending our 

knowledge of other nations; of expediting and developing 

mmerce, of bringing the world into closer co-operative 

lationship ; of creating generally a neighbourly atmosphere 

ot good will, and making more remote the possibility of the 
tolerable calamity of a recurrence of the clash of war. 

On e grounds and others 1 would rejoice to see the projected 
uel material into the splendid accomplishment of the genius 

fman, marking a big advance in the path that leads to the highest 

of the race, and I, for one, would gladly avail myself of the 
nity to travel by train under the sea, from our tight little 
lto the tatr land of Fran 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
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1]. What is the 
What is the 
What rez 


ndon with drun 


submitted is awarded this week to Mr. A. J. Lodge, Raglan 
House, Malvern Link, Wores., for the following :— 


is on the British Army 


badge and motto of the Royal Marines ? 
derivation of the word “ soldicr’”’ ? 
nt is entitled to march through t 
3s beating and colours flying, and w 


Ou Stic I 
< L | | 
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hy ? 
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4. Explain the rank and title of Cornet and Ensign ? 
5. Why were there no Ensigns in Fusilier regiments ? 
6. Why are the Life Guards” so ealled ? 
imiss 7. What is the old nam of the Royal Scots (Ist regiment of foot) 
8, What rv prior to the Great War had on Jattalion 
aa only ? - 
¥. What is the “ Flash,” and by which regiment is it worn 
to-day ? . 
10. Which regiments wear as a badge the plume of the Prir of 
NS = 8, three ostrich feathers with motto ” leh dien ”’ ? 
1. What is the special badge of all Light Infantry regiments ? 
12. What is the derivation of the word bayonet ? 
13. Which the two celebrated Cavalry regiments 1 ly 
converted into Armoured Car Corps ? 


XUM 


Answers will be found on page 
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Motors and Motoring 
The 10 h.p. Swift Sports Saloon 


Tue 10 h.p. Swift sports saloon is a small car which should 
appeal to the man or woman who wants comfort combined 
with economy and speed with flexibility. 

The chassis mechanism is on simple lines and comprises a 
4-cylinder engine of 1190 c.c. a 4-speed off side changed vear- 
box, and a spiral bevel driven rear axle. The bore and stroke 
of the engine are 62.5 and 97 mm. and the Treasury rating 
being 9.7 h.p. the tax is £10 a year. The crankshaft runs in 
three bearings and both crankshaft and camshaft bearings have 
forced lubrication by gear pump. The camshaft is gear- 
driven and the generator and magneto, which are on the off 
side, are rotated by chain. This part can be adjusted extern- 
ally by moving the dynamo. The make-and-break of the 
magneto, which is above the generator can just be seen directly. 
There is a drip shield below the carburettor which is above the 
magneto. Petrol is stored in a tank in the scuttle and the 
filler is under the bonnet. There is no gauze here, neither is 
there any petrol gauge on the car, but in daylight one can see 
into the tank. The carburettor is held to the cylinder block 
and is sufliciently handy. The steering box contains worm 
and nut and there is a large filler for oil replenishment. It is 
possible to regulate the rake of the column. The valves are 
on the near side and with the tappet cover plate removed, 
by undoing two nuts, free access is afforded for regulation of 
clearance. The tappets are automatically lubricated by mist. 
There is a good-sized oil filler and the lid has a dipper gauge 
rod, but there is no filter here. The main oil strainer, however, 
can be taken out at the side of the sump where there is a big 
plug. The oil can be run off at this point. The starter is 
spigoted in to the front of the clutch housing and is therefore 
accessible under the bonnet. The cooling water circulates 
naturally through a film pattern of radiator which is carried 
on the cross member. No fan is supplied for use in this country 
but one is fitted where the cars are exported. The water 
ean be run off by turning a tap. It is not difficult to lift the 
eylinder head nor to unscrew the sparking plugs. The wheel 
brace, oil can, and jack are carried on the dash under the 
bonnet. 


A New Gear-box. 


Unit assembly has been adopted for engine, clutch 
and gear-box, together with four-point suspension. There 


is a good-sized inspection plate on the top of the clutch housing 
face. Lubrication of the single plate clutch bearings must be 
done by hand. The clutch springs can be altered and the 
pedal can be adjusted both for travel and for length. ‘There 
are lubricators for the clutch shaft bearings. A new gear-box 
has been incorporated in the chassis for this year and the 
addition of a fourth speed is an advantage. The forward 
ratios are, 5, 7.95, 13.45, and 21.4 to one. The speeds are 
changed by a lever which works in a visible gate on the off 
side, and there is a stop to prevent reverse being accidentally 
engaged. The lid of the box can be taken off when it is 
desired to add some oil, although finger and thumb nuts would 
be handier than those at present used. An open propellor 
shaft, with Ifardy dise joints and a spline forward, passes the 
power to the back axle, and torque is taken by a separate 
member—a method which is not much used nowadays. It is 
an asset that the mesh of the bevel pinion and crown wheel 
can be altered externally. The axle case is of banjo shape 
which facilitates removal of the gear and there is a level filler. 
The chassis springs at the back are quarter elliptical and are 
shackled at the rear ends. The anchorage has been improved 
on that formerly employed. The springs forward are half 
elliptical and are practically flat-set. They might have stops 


at the back. The four springs work with shock absorbers. 
This chassis has four brakes, the four being brought into 


action by pedal and the back brakes only by a hand lever. 
Adjustment can be made on the end of the rods individually, 
the drums are enclosed, and the front and back sects are 
balanced for the four-wheel braking. The front axle has oval 
ends, the better to withstand the torsional stress of braking, 
and the operating spindles of the brakes here have anchorage 
to the under side of the axle. 

This model, which is known as the ‘* Fleectwing,” is a fours 
seater of the fashionable sloping fabriec-covered saloon type. 
The machine is neat and attractive to look at and with its 
pneumatic cushions and squabs gives a good measure of 
comfort. There are two wide doors on either side and the 
four glasses in them can be wound fully down. The complete 
price of £295 includes wire wheels and Splintex reinforced 
glass. A well in the back floor gives additional room and 
serves as a foot rest, while the front seats are each adjustable. 
As the end of the car slopes slightly forward, it might be 
better to arrange the blind somewhat differently so that it 


would give more head clearance by the roof.  Hntrance 
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by the driver's doorway is possible; although the speed 
and handbrake levers somewhat restrict access to the 
seat.. The other doorways give good room. The front 
sereen is in one piece, and can be opened sufficiently to get 
a direct view of the road. The equipment includes luggage 
grid, roof lamps, and roof ventilator, and there is a cupboard 
either side of the instrument board. 


On the Road. 

The wheelbase of this Ten is 8 ft. 6 ins. The track 
is 3 ft. 10 ins., and in these times of garaging difliculty 
it may be of interest to state that the height of the saloon is 
5 ft. 2 ins., in fact this is the maximum height not only of the 
fabric type but of the sun-or-shade saloon and of the coach- 
built one also. These last’ two models-—* Migrant” and 
the * Nomad “—sell at £270 and £260 respectively. The 
chassis price is £175, and the two- and four-seater open cars 
and the coupé are listed at £220, £220, and £235 respectively. 
The overall length is about 12 ft. 3 ins. ,and the tyres measure 
27 by 4.4 ins. The front floorboard is made to take out 
easily and below it is the battery. The spare wheel is kept in 
front of the folding grid. On the road the “ Fleetwing ” 
gives a good all-round performance, and a charm which will 
appeal to many is that in spite of having but a comparatively 
small engine, four gears, and a good turn of speed, the car is 
flexible and pleasing to control, and although it is « sports 
model, the driver who does not always want to be changing 
gear need not do so. The engine is well balanced on the 
whole, and there is but a small amount of over-run, which 
produces a little noise from the petrol tank. There is plenty 
of liveliness in the machine and the lower gears were reasonably 
quiet. On the trial, both clutch and change-speed actions 
were pleasing and the brakes were effective. Quarter elliptical 
suspension nearly always allows some wheel bounce on a 
rough road, but tor the size of the car and for the half load — 
there were two persons on board—I can pass the suspension 
as being very fair. I have no particular faults to find with 
the steering. The cooling arrangements were satisfactory. 
The machine. without trying to get the last ounce out of the 
engine, will do about 55, 40, and 25 miles an hour on top, 
third,- and second—speeds which speak of elliciency in a 
saloon of under 1,200 ¢.c. engine capacity. Under conditions 
which were not at all favourable, a severe climb of about 1 in 
8 was undertaken successfully on second speed, and some 20 
miles an hour was steadily kept up. It will be seen, then, 
that this Swift saloon has ample power for its class, both for 
speed on the open road and for facing loads in hilly districts. 

Your MororinG Corresronvent. 


Finance—-Public & Private 


? 


Newspaper and Other “ Tips’ 


NoruinG, perhaps, is more indicative of the spread 
of speculative operations on the Stock Exchange on the 
part of the public than the manner in which so many news- 
papers in the country now devote space cach day to what 
canonly he deseribed as a series of tips. I doubt, however, 
whether the journals in question are greatly to be blamed 
for this innovation inasmuch as in the struggle now pro- 
ceceding for circulation, the pressure on the newspaper 
proprietors to supply what the public most requires is 
becoming more severe every day. 
A CrepuLous Pusiic. 

Moreover, as every student of human nature is aware, 
the speculative public is ever seeking for tips of this 
description, whether from the newspaper or from the 
individual. Whenever a speculative mania prevails, 
members of the get-rich-quick fraternity are for ever 
pestering those who they think have the slightest know- 
ledge of Stock Exchange affairs to mention the names 
of shares most likely to advance. Curiously cnough, too, 
those who put the question seem to have the blindest 
faith in the replies which may be given, and not infre- 
quently rush off to the nearest broker to buy just what- 
ever may have been suggested, reserving all questions of 
inquiries until a later date, possibly when a retrograde 
movement in the shares has awakened some anxiety as 
to the wisdom of the purchase. 


A Dis tixncrion. 


Morcover, it must also be confessed that the demand 
for the services of the tipster is stimulated not only by 
cupidity on the part of those who wish to make quick 





ay 
profits en the Stock Exchange but also by she 
which makes it distasteful to the intending 
speculator carefully to investigate the Positio 
undertaking for himself. And it is just here of = 
that a great distinction must be drawn hetwee -— 
journals giving blind “ tips ” and those which i Uh 
columns aid the investor by a careful analysis Pm 
position of a particular undertaking, showing the Me 
ness of the position as far as it is possible and the je 
or weakness of that position from the point of view oe 
investor. Such hints are invaluable. Moreover 4 
can be checked by the investor himself if he look es 
the position, while such hints are usually entirely | 
from any suggestion as to whether the shares them, 
are likely to rise or fall. . 








er indoley, 
INVesto, 


GENERAL TENDENCIES. 

There is, moreover, another kind of tip or hint y 
also calls for praise and not for censure. It js the |} 
concerned not merely as regards one particular ere 
but as regards general market tendencies. Thy, 
example, certain responsible journals during the ye, 
period covering the excited rise in many Indy 
shares, have endeavoured to explain very clearly ty; 
public that the wild gamble in Wall Street in New Y 
constituted a grave danger spot, and that unless that} 
was checked sooner or later—and probably sooner pai 
than later—-the result would be such a rise in they 
of money as to have a depressing effect upon all marke 
It was pointed out in these journals that unless ; 
steady stream of gold exports from the country 
checked, a rise in the Bank Rate was inevitable: , 
when, therefore, a fortnight ago our Bank Rat 
raised from 4} to 54 per cent. and everything in mark 
from Consols to Mining shares, tumbled, the yy 
could not say that they had not been warned with ‘ 
to the dangers in the situation. Unfortunately, | 
ever, it is that kind of hint and reasoning whic 


. public is often disposed to utterly disregard whil 


posing the blindest faith in the tip to purchase | 
that share for a quick rise. 


Bucket Suor Acriviry. 

Nor, of course, is the habit of tipping coulined to» 
papers. It is in times such as the present, when 
public is seeking to acquire shares not for incon 
for a rise in market values, that bucket shops ar 
ticularly active with their circulars to the public, a 
is at times such as these that Smith and Jones be 
suddenly aware of the interest which is being tak 
them by such institutions even to the point of t! 
receiving telegrams urging them to buy a particulars 
quickly as a rise is certain. Needless to say, all 
receive such communications should either dist 
them or get into touch with a responsible broker by 
taking any action. A moment’s thought will probe 
cause the recipients of such messages to feel convil 
that the solicitations to purchase a particular share) 
mean that there are hoiders ready to part. Only 
recently one of the leading banks was so impressed wit 
the manner in which a particular share was being pus! 
in this way that it was deemed advisable to send out 
circular to all the branches telling the 
advise all customers who received such messages to | 


managers 


responsible advice before acquiring the shares. 


Artiucr W, Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


A Furtruer Reaction. 
As compared with a week ago, most securities on the Stoe 
iixchange have suffered a further reaction, and although att! 
time of writing prices in some directions, and notably in hig 
class investment stocks, have rallied, the general conditl 
of markets can only be described as most unsettled, with 
commendable disposition on the part of dealers to restr 
speculative commitments pending a clearer outlook in the New 
York money market. For it cannot be too clearly understo 


that it is the gamble in Wall Street, with its effect in produc 


dearer money rates in New York, which is mainly resp ynsible 


(Continued on page ix.) 
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i THE 25 H.P. SUNBEAM LIMOUSINE. This seven-seat r 
ith enclosed car on the 25 h.p. six-cylinder chassis provides a 
= brilliant example of coachwork. The superbly built body 
0 with all it “ h equipment costs you but £455, for while the 
a pri f th J is is £705 that of the complete car is only 
00 rice oO 1e chassis is 5 a gst 
we £1250. Dunl p tyres standard on all models- 10h.p.to 35 hy 
sible 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


es 


| COMPANY MEETING. 





THE V.0.C. HOLDING CO. 
LORD BEARSTED’S SPEECH. 


THe adjourned seventh ordinary annual general meeting of the 
V.0.C, Holding Co., Ltd., was held on February 14th, at Wenchester 
House, Old Broad Street, “London, E.C., the Right Hon. the 
Viscount Bearsted, M.C., chairman of the company, presiding. 
The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—In the profit and loss account of 
the Concessions Company there is credited an amount of £4,107,789, 
representing the proceeds from the sale of oil. I 
£1,497,972 over the corresponding amount for 1926 is attributable 
to the increase in production to 2,978,219 tons in 1927, as against 





1@ increase of 




















POPULARITY OF GAS. 





THe annual ordinary meeting of the proprietor 
Suburban Gas Company was held on Friday, } 
Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Dr. Charles Carpent 
the company, pre siding, 

The Chairman said: Despite the unfavourable w 
during the latter part of the vear, we have had a con 





—— 
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SOUTH SUBURBAN GAS COMPANy 


DR. CHARLES CARPENTER’S ADDREsg. 


of the Sout 


hry ary 15th, at 


Chairman, of 


, Of 


her prevalent 
Torting jner 


1,802,943 in 1926. Up to June 30th, 1927, the production was | of business and a satisfying addition to the number of Our con, 
disposed of in accordance with our sales contracts, but the price ve- | sumers. Now the all-important means of achiey this res 
ceived for oi! delivered on end after July Ist. | , Was in accord- lis through the medium of a low price Tol as, { that is whiy 
unee with the terms laid down by the Arbitration Award. in my opinion, the first matter for congratulation in reviey = 
Turning to the accounts of the Holding Compeny. the main item | our figures for 1928 is that we have brought our price down to a? 
at the credit of revenue account is the dividend duc by the Concessions per therm. The price of coal is an important fact in this, Nie 
Company, amounting to a net sum of £851.619. The net balance | a greater one is the cost of labour. We need and e ploy : 
on revenue account for the year to be carried to the belance sheet | than our competitors primarily because the foundation of oy 
is L863.2 Tho directors recommend payment of a dividend of 20 business is to use the raw material which this counts If provides 
per cent., less tax, on both classes of shares. (Cheers.) This will and instead of wasting its by-products or causing tisance by 


absorb £563,713, leaving a balance of £3,348 to be carricd forward 
to 1928, and I shall in due course propose formal resolution to 
this effect. 
i 

20,000 barrels per annum, the award hes been accepted by both 
parties, and vour board are of the opinion that the results may be 
looked upon as satisfactory. Your board arc definitely of the | 
opinion that it is not in the interest of the company that the details | 
of the award should he made public . Adisclosure of details would | 
mean the giving of invaluable information to. the owners of oil | 
being sold in competition with your production, which can only be 
harmful to this company. You must appreciate that the develop 
nent of your company’s properties has been influenced by external 
factors which are in part responsible for the rapid growth of pro- 
chuction. A very large percentage of the tote! erude oil produced in | 
Venezuela is obtained from a common pool underlying a narrow | 





strip of land and water on the easterly shore of Lake Maracaibo. 


| 

| . 
Regarding the arbitration in respect of the price for the first a satisfactory one ; we could not expect it to be full 

| 


blowing them into the atmosphere, utilize the 
good, ; ; ; 
The increase in our gas consmmaption, mamel 


to that of the increase in the number of our con 


VY proportionaty 


ulners, Name 


4! per cent., bringing their total to 110,543. \part from this, 
and as some indication of the popularity of gas-usi: “pparatus, 
J may mention that we continue to have a consid ble demand 
for these article 
ENpd ov THE SLIpInGg AScALt 
The vear under review sees the last of the slidin cak Which 
broke down so hopelessly and operated so unfairly curing the 


War. You are not likely to forget that, under it, our dividend 


authorized by the Act which put it into operatior 


per £100 of stock, and how we were by a special Act 


allowed to add to this the totally inadequate figure 





i fell to Is, &q 
of Parliament 
‘ 


» of £3 13s. 4d, 


There has been a race to win this oil between the companies holding | QM New arrangement provides, as you are aware, for a basic rat 
the Lake Concessions and the V.0.C.. which owns the shore. ; ob o per cont., plus such additions as we m vo earn as tl result 
Results have fully justified the board's sales poliev. Production | of. good working. : , ri — } 
has risen from the rate of 2,000,000 barrels of crude oil per annum fn aecordance with the agreement rrrarcls with #. " 3 
in the midsummer of 1924 to nearly 50.000.000 barrels of erade oil | Wo 2" now taking gas regularly from them Phis will avoid ar 
per annum at the date of this meeting. Contracts at the end of | CPt i! outlay upon carbonising ee and this will prc ° inh ; 
i92t were in respect of 4,000,000 barrels of crude oil per annum. Ways than one a partie — acdvant ge 259 this cs ripa bre 
Contracts at the present moment are et ike 2 of nearly | Teason for this is that one future extensions oi business must be 
44,000,000 barvels of crude oil per annutn. *~ | over a wide and straggling area, which nece iriy ¢o more to 
T eons po tige ia Racine a | pipe and supply than a densely packed one Gur future capital 
The 4 1 tind gt . ap — om eae ty inci | equirerments may then, broadly speaking, be consid outined 
he time has come when £ should be very frank in doali Mh 2 | tg outdoor apparatus—pipes, aneters, stove 


perniciou and pershfent fiernpt at interference in the conduct of | 
this companys affairs during the past four years—an interference 































Sates or Gas Apraryvet 


taking the fourm of an attack on the board of directors and the | Ti is curious that our average Consumption of 
management. Atameeting of the V.O.C. shareholders in L924 acom- | vemains fairly constant. Our busines is a whole shov 
muttee \ eppointed, consisting of Mr. Beatty, Mr. Cull, and | yerving in rease vear by vear. but it is significant 1} t! , 
General Aranguren, and I do not bolieve L ami incoriect in onsumer is yearly increasing his average core ite tha 
vesting that the conunit might pre rive fy ie! ) mt the f the ordinary consumer moves in the oppo fn 1 hay 
Gulbenkiin Group er, as they prefer to call tizemselves, “TI told vou of our sales of gas apparatus, and boa ve vou will 
Minority Croup. With the object of providing for harmonious | co der the quantities interesting Over 2,600 , 1,20 
conduct of tho operations, two members of the promiitt Mer. | fire 3, 550 coppers and boilers, 930 bath | he ( 
Beatty and Mr. Cull —-weére invited to join the Board, i amatler appurtenances such as boiling rings. tro L fixtur 
In Doe iber, 1925, the question of the sale of ve pany Vheso figure ce exelusive of the number of applia x let or 
Increasin production of off had to he consitered i} beara. hire. You can imagine with such a potentiality of using 
Thero was no question as to the steps which the \ appliare is thus madicated, weather such os v now ft g 
obliged to take, as it wa term of the the tn eo eont { must heave put a grest tram Upon Our gas-pl \ 
that the Shell Group had the vefusal of all h might be pro- | This has indeed heen the case, and yesterday we sent ou uantit 
duced by this company until 1936. The only qu ion which the | of gas, in volume, half as much again as was ! i} this time 
board had to study was the terms upon w! “the production in | Jast vear. It is. of course, the greatly increased use of heating 
excess Gf the existing firmly contracted quant hoult be offered. i appliance s which gives rise to these wider var u r clmat 
Mr. Gulbenkian and his iriends on the board were opposcdl to the | changes. We never felt similar strains to this hen we wer 
offer being made on the terms on whieb they had firmly contracted | purely lighting purveyors, but fortunately our stor rrange 
for 4.000.000 barrels per annum in 1924, fhe matter, which was | ments place us In a position to leal with such fuctuat = whiel 
one of policy, was treated as such, and was put to a vote, when | our ompetitors must envy. We are told that the serious breakdow! 


they were defeated. As an expression of protest they tendered 
thet resignations, and somewhat to thei surpriso, L think, their | 
resignations were aecepied, 

In my opinion the question at dispute at that time was purely 
one ef policy, and that the policy recommended by the manage- 
ment, and adopted by the majority of the board, and later endorsed 
by the majority of the shareholders, Was sound, is best proved by 
the balance sheet and the profit and loss account, which I have to-day 
had the plousure of @xpounding to you. (Cheers.) ‘ 

Further, L believe, and have all along believed, that the real 
object of these atiacks has not been to guide the company along a 
particular line of developing its properties, but to pave the way 
jor an exchange of V.O.C, Holding Companys ‘s shares for “ Shell 
shares, { grasp this opportunity to state definitely that there is no 
likelihood of such an exehange being effected. In my opinion this 
' 





of electricity supply in Beckenham a day or two : 


the strain put upon the cable by those who were en 


Purposes. Ve hay 





use the energy for heating 
great advantage of association with our neig 
we have been drawing increased suppli = tne 
of exceptional demand. 


r tl 


TrecHNtwAL RESULTS. 

Our yield of gas per ton of coal is 2! therms hig! 
73 therms per ton. We are busy installing plant for 
of naphthalene by oil washing, which will relieve 
outdoor staff from much anxiety, but our consum 
culties they so frequently experience from the pri 
service pipe of this illusive, though highly. illumir 
carbon. We have also greatly improved our coke 


whole agitation has been fathered by Mr. Gulbenkian, os a prelude } and by it 45 per cent. of our sales was sized during 1 


pag 
to a financial operation. This companys 


opinion, he conducted by the board of directors. with a sole regard | 
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the present unsettlement in markets. I dealt with thic 
- 1] situation last week, in my article on Bank Rate. so 
at I do not propose to go again at all deeply into the 
Stated in a few words, it may be said that, so far as 
eathered from the New York cables, the Federal 
banking authorities on the other side of the Atlantic 
to restrain, if not actually to break, the speculative 
movement in Wall Sireet, having regard to its effect on the 
veneral monetary situation, but their efforts are heing rather 
cnecessfully withstood owing to the fact that those engineering 
the upward movement have colossal liquid resources of their 
own more OT less outside the control of the banks. If, therefore, 
the speculator should gain the day in the struggle, it looks as 
though still higher interest rates may have to be imposed in 
New York, in which case there is the fear that such high 
rates may react upon Europe and occasion an increase of 
stringency here. which would he quite unnecessary but for 
the demands upon loanable capital made by Wall Street 


gener 
fully th 
matter. 
ean be 
Reserve 
are anxious 


spec ulators. 
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Rauey iN Reppers. 

An exception to the general dullness of speculative markets 
is to be noted in the section for Rubber shares where following 
upon the sharp rally in the commodity prices have advanced 
appreciably. rhe position of the Rubber Market is in many 
respects a peculiar one, and it is one which will require very 
careful watching by holders of shares. Those who are best 
able to judge seem inclined to the view that the present rise 
may go further, but that. on the other hand, it cannot go 
yery far, the idea being that should, say, Is. 6d. a Ib. be 
touched by the commodity, or perhaps even a lower price. it 
would be suflicient to bring out great quantities of rubber. 
On the other hand, it is possible that in the interval com- 
parative scarcity of the commodity might occasion a quite 
sudden rise, and should rubber shares advance proportionately 
long-standing holders do not perhaps need to be reminded that 
it would be unwise to reckon upon any return of the 
abnormally high prices of rubber which were responsible for 
the high level of prices touched a few years ago. 


* ~ * a 


Provipent Meuruar Reseurs. 


The annual report of the Provident Mutual Life Assurance 
Society published last week is an excellent one. There is 
expansion all along the line, and in the matter of Life 
Assurance policies, annual premiums showed an increase over 
the previous vear of nearly £100,000. The total premium 
income for the life assurance fund was £839.713, as against 
£771,266 in the previous year. Claims by death amounted to 
£151,108 (including bonus additions), as against £167,459. 
Claims by survival under endowment assurance were greater, 
totalling £231,951, as compared with £180,287. The amount 
of the life assurance fund at the end of the year was £6,523.390, 
representing an increase during the year of £182,314. The 
board are maintaining the interim bonus at the increased 
rates declared in 1928, that is to say, to whole life policies, 
whose age (nearest birthday) is sixty-five or more at the date 
of death, 50s. per cent. per annum; to whole life policies 
whose age is less than sixty-five at the date of death, 45s. per 
cent. per annum ; and to endowment assurance policy-holders, 
Ws. per cent. per annum. 


k aa ke Kk 
SoutTn SUBURBAN Gas, 


Not a few householders during the prolonged spell of severe 
weather have had an increased feeling of appreciation of the 
comfort of gas stoves. At the recent meeting of the South 
Suburban Gas Company, the chairman explained to the share- 
holders the manner in which the company had prepared for 
any special strain, such as that which is being imposed upon 
them at the present time. He stated that the storage arrange- 
ments placed the company in the position of dealing with such 
fluctuations of demand to an exceptional degree. On one 
particular day, for example, he said, the South Suburban 
Company had distributed a quantity of gas in volume equal 
to half as much again as that taken at the same time a vear 
previously, 

* * * 


Bovrit Procress, 


Although there was a slight decline in gross profits of Bovril, 
Limited, for the past year, net profits improved by £6,000 to 
nearly £367,000, and this improvement was established in 
spite of a further rise in the cost of raw materials. Once again, 
m addition to the Ordinary dividend of 7} per cent., the 
directors are able to pay 13 per cent. on the Deferred shares, 
placing £60,000 to reserve, and carrying forward £71,135. 
During the year interest charges have been somewhat larger 
wing to a fresh issue of eight-year notes during the year. The 
report, however, in all respects is a good one, and in this 





company, as in the.case of Courtaulds’ confidence of share- 
holders is increased by the vears of conservative management. 


a ok a % 


V.O.C, 

Lord Bearsted, chairman of the V.0.C. Helding Company, 
had a good report to place before the shaxenulders at the 
meeting held last week. Output and profits have steadily 
increased, and the company is now paying dividends of 20 per 
cent. It is clear, therefore, that the majority of shareholders 
are well satisfied with the results accruing. At the same time, 
it is common knowledge that what is known as a minority 
group maintain that the company is not getting a sufliciently 
high price for its oil. and that for that and other reasons the 
profits should be even greater. The point is a debatable 
one, and one which can only be thrashed out by experts in the 
oil industry. It seems a pity, however, that in a concern 
which is undoubtedly prospering acrimonious discussions 
should characterize every meeting, both sides to the contro- 
versy making suggestions and imputations of an undesirable 
character. In view, however, of the rise in profits. dividends, 
and the price of the shares. it is not surprising that the 
shareholders as a whole should show no disposition to disturb 
present arrangements. 


* 


Tue CHarrerep Report. 

Although the report of the British South Africa Company 
is always awaited with a certain amount of interest. and while 
latterly there has been greater activity in the shares, conditions 
are very different from the old Cecil Rhodes days when the 
publication of the Chartered Report and the Chartered meeting 
were important events in the financial world. Nowadays, of 
course, the company is a purely business concern with great 
financial and mineral interests in Rhodesia, and in a quict 
way the company appears to be making steady progress, the 
most noteworthy developments of recent months having been 
the inereasing importance attached to the copper discoveries 
in Rhodesia. The report shows an increase in the net profit 
for the year of about £43,000, most of which came from 
dividends and interest. though there was also an increased 
profit on sales of estates. The dividend and bonus are at the 
same rate as last vear. 

* t i * 


Swan AND EvGar Prortrs. 

Prosperity appears to continue to characterize the great 
West-end stores, and the preliminary statement just published 
by Swan and Edgar (1927) Limited, shows that for the year 
ended January 31st last. the net profit was £68,000 as com- 
pared with £58,000. It is proposed to pay a dividend of 4 per 
cent. as against only 8 per cent. last year, while preliminary 
expenses will be reduced by £17.924 against £10,328 applied 
last year. There is also an increase in the balance carried 
forward, while the directors report an expansion in the general 
volume of business. 


ok 


New Caprran Activity. 

Not the least interesting feature of the situation is that, 
notwithstanding the setback in existing securities, the activity 
in new capital creations continues, a good response being given 
to most of the flotations. Thus, to take two examples of a 
different character, the English portion of the Roumanian 
Loan, although for the fairly large total of £2,000,000, was 
oversubscribed, while in the case of the Decca Record Company 
which offered £1,000,000 in Ordinary shares there was a 
great rush of subscriptions, and the lists were closed within a 
few minutes of the opening. 


tk i * o* 


Hiowe AND COLONIAL. 

Following upon the previous year’s fall in profits, the latest 
report of the Hlome and Colonial Stores shows some slight 
recovery, the net profit for the year being just over £454,000. 
The dividend of 15 per cent. and the bonus of 10 per cent. are 
both maintained, and there is a small increase in the carry 
forward at £131,942. Accompanying the report is an interest- 
ing statement with regard to capital reorganization. In the 
first place, it is proposed to increase the capital by £600,000 
in Ordinary shares of 4s. cach, into which denominations the 
existing Ordinary shares are to be sub-divided. It is stated 
that the object of increasing the capital is to enable the 
company to acquire the controlling interest in a competitive 
multiple shop undertaking. 

*k Dy BS 8 
COURTAULDS, 


In harmony with the warnings to speculators made from time 
to time by the chairman, the final dividend of Courtaulds was 
at the modest rate of 10 per cent., making 15 per cent., free 
of tax, for the year. Speculators in the market were dis- 
appointed, and the shares weakened, but genuine holders of 
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Courtuald shares, including those who have received handsome 
bonuses in the past, will, I fancy, be in no way perturbed by 
the continuance of the conservative policy which has always 
tharacterized the management of Courtaulds. As a matter 
of fact, the profits amounted to no less than £5.172,000, or an 
increase for the year of nearly £600,000. Moreover, there is a 
further allocation of £1,000,000 to the Reserve, while £1,395,000 
is carried forward against £1,223,000. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that the dividend is paid free of tax, and while at the 
present price the yield on the Ordinary shares of only 3} per 
cent. is, of course, in the ordinary sense of the word small 
for the ordinary share of an industrial concern, the management 
commands confidence both as regards maintenance of profits 
and as regards future possibilities. 


* * % * 


Goop Tosacco Prortts. 

The annual report of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland) Limited, fully bears out the 
favourable impression created by the recent announcement 
of the dividend and share bonus. The net trading profit 
for the vear was £9,595,000, against £9,224,000 a year previ- 
ously. Once again the company is able to set aside £250,000 
for pensions, and £500,000 for the general reserve, while the 
balance carried forward of £1,169,000, compares with £959,000 
a year ago. The balance sheet also makes a strong and liquid 
showing. The general reserve account now stands at the very 
high level of £11,500,000, and the directors are proposing that 
approximately £7,500,000 should be capitalized and distributed 
to the ordinary shareholders in the form of fully paid ordinary 
shares at the rate of one for four, 


A. W. K. 


Answers to Questions on the British Army 


1. The globe with a branch of laurel on either side and motto, 
* Per Mare, per Terram.” 2. From “ solidus,” a Roman gold 
coin, or from the French “ solde ” (pay) literally, “* hired men” or 
mercenaries. 3. The * Buffs”’ (East Kent Regt.), old 3rd foot, said 
to be originally composed of the old City Trained Bands. 4. Both 
now obsolete ranks. ** Cornet means standard bearer and was a junior 
officer in a cavalry regiment ; from the French * cornette ’ meaning 
both standard and standard bearer.’ ** Ensign” signifies 
standard bearer and was a junior officer who carried the colours 
in an infantry regiment, from the French * ensigne.” 5. Fusilier 
regiments had no company colours, hence no ensign officers. 6. 
From the German word “ Leib” (body), viz., the bodyguard of the 
Sovereign. 7. Pontius Pilate’s bodyguard. 8. The Cameron 
Highlanders (old 79th foot). 9. The Flash is five black silk ribbons 
worn hung from back of collar by officers, warrant officers, and 
staff-sergeants in 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, originally worn to 
protect the coat from the grease and flour of the pigtail or * queue.” 
The pigtail was abolished in 1808 when this regiment was serving 
abroad, but allowed to retain the Flash permanently by special 
appeal. 10. 3rd Dragoon Guards, 10th Hussars, 12th Royal 
Lancers, (14th) West Yorks. Regt., (40th) South Lancashire Regt., 
4ist Welsh Regt., (57th) Middlesex Regt., 64th North Stafford Regt., 
also 32nd Cornwall Light Infantry. ll. A Bugle, suspended 
from strings.- 12. From Bayonne, a town in the South of France 
where they were first made for the French Army. Was originally 
a dagger with a wooden handle inserted into the muzzle of the rifle. 
13. Lith Hussars (Cherry Pickers) and 12th Royal Lancers 
(Dungarvan Butchers). 
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‘ NEITHER DO I CONDEMN THEE, 
GO AND SIN NO MORE,” 


Said Jesus to the woman taken in adultery. 

To-day there are tens of thousands of poor unfortunate women 
whe are condemned and ostracised from Society because they were 
“taken in adultery.” } 
there is a pressing need for greater general interest from Christian 
People, because the work seems at times insurmountably overwhelming. 

Dear Reader, can you find it in your heart to say to these poor, 
uniortunate women, 

“*NEITHER DO I CONDEMN THEE” 
and hy prayers, and gifts of money to CANON W. C. E. 
NEWROLT, Church Penitentiary Association, Church House, West- 
minster, S.W. 1, make it possible for these people to 


**GO AND SIN NO MORE.”’ 
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COMPANY MEETING. — 


ee 
SCOTTISH LIFE ASSURANCE 


STEADY EXPANSION. 





GROSS INCOME EXCEEDS £1 ,000,000. 


The Duke of Atholl, president of Scottish Life Assurance (: 
pany, Ltd., occupied the chair at the annual meeting he 
in Edinburgh, and in the course of his remarks when 
adoption of the report for 1928 said :— 

It has always been a satisfaction to me to preside at the annual 
meeting. One reason, I think, why we and other insurance mg 
panies can produce a heartening report for 1928 is that during the 
year there was a pleasing absence of industrial disputes and q on, 
sequent period of peace in the labour world. If the spirit of oop, 
ciliation between master and man continues it will go far to surmount 
the difficulties which have been lately experienced. 

The new assurances granted amounted to £1,402,000, of Which 
£161,000 was reassured with other companies, leaving a net ney 
business of £1,241,000, which is a considerably larger amount thap 
we have hitherto transacted in any one year. The total life pre. 
mium income was £593,000 net. Interest on the funds, after dp, 
lucting income-tax, reached £248,000, representing a gross rate of 
£5 10s. 4d. per cent. and a net rate of £4 15s. per cent. The fae 
that throughout the current quinquennium the company has beep 
able to earn on the average distinctly more than 4} per cent. is ap 
important factor in its success. The claims by death amounted tg 
£147,000. Measured by the “death strain’? method, which jg 
actuarially the most correct method, the ratio of actual claims tg 
expected represented 59 per cent. It is a matter for congratulation 
that the mortality experienced has once more worked out so well, 
and this is a tribute to the care in selection of its lives, which hag 
always been a characteristic of this company. 

Endowment assurances paid on survivance amounted, with bony 
additions, to £153,000. The ratio of expenses of management (ip. 
cluding commission) to the premium income was 12.7 per cent, 
The increase in the life funds was the very substantial one of 
£426,000, being a greater addition than had been made in any 


OM. 
‘Id Yesterday 
moving the 


the first time in the history of the company the gross income from 
all sources exceeded £1,000,000. The exact figure was £1,026,53), 
and the total outgo amounted to £605,504. 


INTERMEDIATE Bonus INCREASED. 

Owing to the successful working of the company during the ew 
rent quinquennium, the directors saw their way to increase the 
intermediate bonus in respect of the two concluding years of the 
current quinquennium, 1929 and 1930. For the first three years the 
intermediate bonus was at the rate of 43s. per cent. This rate has 
now been increased for the two final years to 47s. per cent., and 
applies to full-profit policies which become claims by death during 
the years 1929 and 1930. This higher rate of bonus has indeed 
applied throughout to endowment assurances maturing during the 
quinquennium. We feel sure that this increased benefit will caus 
much gratification to our policyholders as giving evidence that the 
directors desire to do the very best that they can for them. 

The figures speak for themselves, I would only say what has been 
said so frequently from this chair—that I do think that there is an 
increasing field for life assurance in this country. The ordinary 
citizen, speaking generally. makes a very inadequate provision for 
his wife and famil;;, and [ consider that life assurance officials are 
doing a great: national service in bringing home to their fellow citizens 
the necessity for a more adequate provision being mace as a sale: 
guard against the poverty and destitution which would otherwise 
confront their families. 

Sir John Lorne MacLeod, G.B.E., LL.D., chairman of the Board, 
seconded, and the report was adopted with the declaration of 4 
dividend of 18 per cent less tax. 

LIA, LIMITED. 
and Issued, 

£ 4,850,000 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRA 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000, Reserve Fund, h 
(together, £8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £ 8,000,000 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 0 
application. 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 





Colours of every mood and mode for 


Curtain Treatments 


| in all kinds of materials can be seen at 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 





Siory & Co., Ltd. 
(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital een one ne oun «» £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund aes eee eee eee eee eee £4,450,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per Line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asa 


line. 
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INTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
ihe WANTED 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions shout reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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Ge OF LONDON SCHOOL, 


CORPORATION OF LONDON, 
OFFICE OF HEAD MASTER. 

The Corporation of the City of London is prepared to 
receive applications for the Office of Head Master of the 
city af London School 

The salary of the Office is £2,000 per annum, rising, in 
the discretion of the City ot London Schools Committee 
of the Corporation, by two quinquennial increments of 
£250 per annum to £2,500 per annum, 

Three candidates will be selected by a Committee of 
Professors of King’s College and University College, 
london, in accordance with the Act of Parliament estab- 
ishing the Schoo! The final election will be made by 
Stee & Comme Conn 

The first mecting of the Professors will be on Thursday, 
the Mth March, 1920, at (inildhall. 

Candidates will be required to submit 12 copies (printed 
or typewritten) of their letter of application and testi- 
monials, Forms of Application and further particulars 
may be obtained from the Town Clerk, Guildhall, London, 
BC. 2 
Applications on the prescribed form must reach the 
Town (lerk’s Office not later than noon on Monday the 
llth March, 1920. BELL 





"a PORATION OF LONDON, 


CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


The City of London Schools Committee of the 
oration of London invite applications for the tollowing 
appointment 

For September 1920-—-A MASTER FOR THE 
MODERN LOWER SIXTH FORM, who must be quali- 


Corp- 


fied to teach German up to University scholarship 
standard. 
The initial salary will he £400 a year, increasing to 


£650, by annual increments of £15. Candidates for the 
appointment, whose age must not exceed thirty on the 
15th March, 1929, are requested to forward their appli- 
cations and testimonials (copies only), not later than 
Friday, the 15th March next, to the SECRETARY, 
City of London School, Victoria Embankment, E.C, 4. 
Forms of Application can be obtained of the Secretary. 


\ Is8 KATARINA T. H. MASON, Diploma Hoch- 

4 schule, Berlin, pupil of and personally recom- 

mended by Breithaups, can accept visiting engagements 

at good school easy distance of London. All examina- 

tions. Private pupils at 

1 Chelsea Manor Studios, 8.W. 3. (Tel 
Excellent references. 


Kensington 0134. 





ereres UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
. GRAHAMSTOWN 


(UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH AFRICA.) 


SENIOR LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


Applications are invited for the post of Senior Lecturer 
to take charge of the Department of Psychology. 
Appointment probationary for first two years. 


SALARY.—£450 per annum rising by annual increments 
of £25 to £650 per annum. 

TRANSPORT.—£40 will be allowed towards Passage ex- 
penses, subject to a proportionate refund in the event 
of termination of the engagement within three years 
from the date of assumption of duty. 


Dvries.—The successful applicant will be required 
to asstme duty on the Ist July, 1929. 
Applications, together with copies of testimonials 


{all in triplicate) should reach the Sec retary, Office of 
the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (from whom forms of appli- 
tation and further particulars may be obtained) not 
later than the ist April, 1929. 





\HE JOURNAL OF CAREERS.—A valuable guide, 

for parents with boys and girls at public schools, 
secondary schools or universities. Indicates new and 
bromising openings and warns of those which are over- 
crowded. Authoritative articles by leading men & women 
in all walks of life, 1s, monthly from 61 Conduit St.,W.1, 





FOR FURTHER 


 imecamenee E COUNCIL 
EDUCATION, 
APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY, 

The Yorkshire Council for investigating and promoting 
Further Education in Yorkshire propose to appoint a 
Secretary, to commence duties April 1st, 1929, or early 
subsequent date. 

The Office of the Secretary will be situated in Leeds. 

Salary at the rate of £700 per annum. 

Particulars of appointment and Forms of Application 
(returnable not later than March 9th) may be obtained 
from the undersigned 

I. N. CooK, 
Honorary Secretary pro tem, 
Education Department, 
County Hall, 
Wakefield. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &e. 


YAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 
all branches of the Secretarial and Administrative 
Professions, Languages. One or two vacancies for 
Diploma Course (12 months) which qualifies for first-class 
appointments.—Central Employment bureau, 54 Kussell 
Square. W.C.1L 











egy EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 


TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, (. G. Monetfiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss EK. E. Lawrence.—¥or information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant trom the 
Board of Education apply to the Secretary. 

” KENSINGTON COLLEGE definitely guarantees you 
k a salaried appointment on completion of training 
as a Secretary. Over five appointments were available 
for every qualified student last year.—Write to Mr 
G. S. MUNFORD, Kensington College, Bishop’s Road, 
W. 2, for prospectus, or telephone Paddington 9046, 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
To) BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.—Principal: Miss Stans- 
ield. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
syrs. Fees £165 a year.—-For prospectus apply Secretary. 


: ow: AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 

COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). 
Founded especially to train boys of good education for 
the automobile industry. Probationary term com- 
mences April 8th. Appointments for qualified students, 
Syllabus trom the Headmaster. 





FEVKALINING FOR SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS WORK 

St. Francis’ College, Harrow. Students prepared 
for the Social Studies, Certificate of London University 
and for the Interdiocesan Council Examinations, qualify- 
ing for paid posts. Practical training given in all kinds of 
social and religious work. (Clubs, Rangers and Guides, 
After-care, Intant Welfare, Sunday-schools, &c.). Gra- 


duate staff. Resident and non-resident students received, 
For particulars, apply Miss Preston, Aspen Lodge, Sud- 
bury Hill, Harrow. 











YAMBRIDG E.—THE PERSE SCHOOL, founded A.D.1615. 

/ Boarding and Day School for Boys, giving Public 
School Education in close proximity to the University, 
and paying special attention to individual needs. Excep- 
tional facilities for the study of languages, ancient and 
modern, and of science, Preparatory Department for 
junior boys, O.T.C., Scouts, &c. School house in grounds 
of 6 acres within short distance of playing ficlds (28 
acres).—Apply HEADMASTER, Perse School House, 





OP se AM SCHOOL.—The Examination for King’s 
Scholarships, ranging in annual value from £20 to £70 
will begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, May 28th. Candidates, 
must be under 14 on July 1st following the examination 
Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the Chapter 
Clerk, the College, Durham, on or before May 14th. 
For further particulars apply to 





Canon R. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, 
ScnHooL Hovusk, DURHAM. 
SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 


G RESHAM’S 
I 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
{12th & 13th March). 
(For particulars, apply to the Headmaster.) 

No candidate is qualitied to receive the emoluments 
of a Scholarship unless the Governors are satisfied 
that he is in need of the assistance afforded by it. 

Last day of entry Ist March. 





AGDALEN College, Oxford.—At, least cne vacancy 
N for Chorister—summer term. Education in College 
School. Competition, Friday, March 22nd.—For details 
write, Rev. Dean of Divinity. 


Series discounts : 


23% for 6 insertions 3 5% for 13; 


Q ?- PETER'S SCHOOL YORK. 
N 


ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
2nd and 3rd, 102%. 
January Ist, 1929. 
SECRETARY. 


An EXAMINATION for 
SHIPS will be held on July 
Boys must be under 14 on 
Full particulars from the 


. oo SCHOOL.— Scholarships Examination 

on the 3rd to 6th June, 1929. Entries close May 
18th. The following will be offered: for boys under 14 
on June Ist, 1929, four New Judd Scholarships of £75 
p.a. each, and five or six Foundation Scholarships 
entitling the holder to exemption from payment of the 
Tuition Fee. For boys under 15 on June Ist, 1929, the 
Judd Scholarship of £40 p.a.—For particulars apply to 
the Secretary to the Head Master, the School House, 
Tonbridge 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
CORPORATION,— 
An open 
competition to 
1920, Last day 


EDUCATION 

Uplands School, st. Leonards-on-Sea,. 
scholarship of £50 p.a. is offered for 
girls over 12 and under 14 on July 3lst, 


VHU ACH 


of entry March 23rd, Examination early in May. 
Apply to the HEAD MISTRESS 
SCHOOL, Dolgeliey, N. Wales. 


| R WILLIAMS’ 
Lndowment 171 
Headmistress, Miss EK. CONSTANG 
VY LASTON BURY, Somerset 
RW PARATORY SCHOO! 


NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 


ST. MICHAEL'S PRE 
Home Life. Littl Boys 


and girls. Sunny aspect. Gardet orchards. Cultured 

staff Apply the Principal 

tig emerty OXHEY LANE WALPORD, 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Kesidential 


school ior Girls Tele. * Watrord 616.” 


M A LvEas GIRLS’ COLLE 











At least one Entrance Scholarship of £50 a year and 
Exhibitions of £30 a year will be awarded on the results 
of an examination held on March 6th, 1920, for Candi 
dates under 15 years of age fhese Scholarships and 


at the discretion of the Council of the 
bursaries An additional 
ndidate offering wood 


Exhibitions may 
College, be augmented by 
Scholarship will be awarded to a ¢ 








Instrumental Musi For further particulars, apply 
to the Headmistress, Miss 1. M. BROOKS, M.A. (Girton 
College), Cambridge 

South Cliff, Kastbourne Boarding 


| AVEN’S CROFT 


School for Girls Recognized by board of Educa- 





tion. Preparation for examination Stall of graduates, 
Large garden, playing field facing sea Principal: Miss 
KF. M. West, M.A Oxon 

LEONARDS SCHOO! ST. ANDREWS.—Tho 


=. 
Ss Council offer for competition in May rHREE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80, £70 and £60, 
tenable for four years at St. Leonards School, by girls 
whose parents are unable to pay the full fees Preference 
will be given to daughters of professional men or of 
Officers of H.M. Service. Candidates must be between 
13 and 15 years of age on September Sth, 1920.—Par- 
ticulars and entry forms can be had on application to 
the HEAD MISTRESS 





QT: MONICA’S SCHOOL, TADWORTH, SURREY 
b Six entrance scholarships varying in value from 
£100 to £40 will be offered next June, Candidates must 
be over 12 and under 14 on June 30th. Successful 
candidates will enter the school in September, 192%. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
Headmistress. Last date tor returning cutry lorms, 
May llth 





QT. SWITHUN’S School, Winchester (Winchester 
b School for Girls)—A Scholarship of the value of 
£50 a year will be awarded on the result of an examination 
to be held early in June, 1929 

Applications should be made before May 15th.—All 
particulars may be obtained from the HEAD MISTRESS. 





FYVUDOR HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. Founded 

| 1850. ‘Thorough education for girls. Languages, 
Music, Art, Domestic Science Highly qualified staff 
Beautiful grounds, Fees from 50 guineas. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


ON THE 
HOICE I SCHOOLS, 
Convent Schools, Tutors, etc., 
given free of charge by 
N. W. Ross, M.A. (Cantab.), B. és L, 
(25 years’ experience in Schools). 
All Schools personally inspected. 
BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU (Dept. 8.), 
45 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











ADVICE 
rf) 





PREPARATORY SCHOOL (COAST}.—SAUGEEN 
I BOURNEMOUTH. Bracing yet sheltered position 
on top of East Cliff. Good record in Scholarships and 
sport over 50 years. References given and desired. 
Headmaster, E. A. Tregoning, M.A. (Trin. Coll., Camb.). 


OSSALL SCHOOL,.—Some twelve Open Scholarships, 
I » for boys between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist 
next, value from £90 a year downwards, will be awarded 
by Examination beginning March 5th, 192%. Boys 
examined at Rossall and in London.—Apply: ‘The 
Bursar, Rossall Schvol, Fleetwood, 





1CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND _ GIRLS. 
Ss TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINEN', will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending free of charge prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION an ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of tees should be given. 

J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4, Tel.; 5053 Central, 
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{CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. ‘Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 











YOACHING.—-Mind-straightening six months courses 
/ on the Thirza Wakley Self-Activity principle of 
Edueation, arranged for boys, to improve position 
in Preparatory School.—Apply BM/VTGP. 
Tae Best Toon FOR TRAINING A Boy 18 THE Boy, 
NLOCUTION.-Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 
EK lessons on HOW TO SPEAK successfully (Parlia- 
ment, Bar, Banquet). Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C.2. 


P.O. 





HOME CIVIL LCS. 17 Specialists. 
1928, 16 places out of 19 candidates, 
OLDERSHAW and DAVIES, 

5 Sussex Place, Hyde Park, W. 2. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





UTHORS’ MSS., articles, &c., typed accurately 

and promptly by old Public School boy disabled 
in the War. Is. per 1,000 words; carbon, 3d. Ser- 
vice recommended by well-known writers.—C. Gritliths, 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 5.W. 16. 
J EARN to write Articles and Stories 
L you learn; booklet free.— Kegent 
(Dept. 85), Kegent House, Palgce Gate, W.3. 





earn while 
institute 


ITERARY Typewriting carcfully& promptlyexecuted 
4 MSs. ts. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Kd., Westclitf-on-Sea, 





M Iss E BERMAN. -- Shorthand,  Typewriting. 
i Translations. —52 Kupert St., Piecadilly. Ger. 1737, 


DONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good_ storics 
Ww Ac, required, Send stamp tor prospectus to— 
Konald Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, 5.W. 1 





PAVVVPING, INDEXING, 
recommended for 

Moderate charges. 

London, W.C.2. 


TRANSLATIONS.—-Highly 
accurate and intelligent work, 

Quixet Bureau, 20G Outer Temple, 
Telephon City 7773. 


BOOKS, &c. 


POOK BARGAINS An interesting List of Books in 
Z all branches of Literature, including Fiction, now 
offered at) Bargain Prices, will be found in my New 
Catalogue Which is sent tree on request. All new copies 
Books to suit every taste Write for your copy to-day 

H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 5 
Wigmore Street, W. 1. 





FOREIGN 


MISCELLANEOUS 





= 2 OCP 2. 


B 


near 


THE ADRIATIC ISLAND RivieRAa 
Venice and = ‘Trieste, Luxurious 
Vegetation, 50 miles of roads and walks. 
warm © Climate.. Resident English-speaking doctor. 
English professionals for Polo, Golf and Riding. Local 
Polo Club and Team. » Tennis, Shooting, Motoringy 
Cycling, Boating, Bathing, Dancing. First-Class Hotéts 
accommodating 500 visitors.— Pension terms from 
55 to 90 Lire. Write for free literature to Manager, 
Hotel Brioni, Istria, Italy, or Mr. Dietrich of Brioni, 
c/o Italian State Railways, 16 Waterloo-place, Regent 
Street, London, 8.W. 1. 


subtropical 
Unsurpassed 


hi LE CHATEAU HOTEL, on lake. Every 
Comfort. Pension from 44s. weekly, sharing 38s. 





BOARD RESIDENCE AND SUITES 


We aon to Stay in London, The Lodge, 1 St. 

George’s Square, 5.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d. or 
2 guineas weckly. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID tor Jewellery, Gold, Silver 
Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental Plates (not 
vuleanite), &c. Serap, any condition, large or small 
quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer not 
satisfactory. Call or post to the well-known firm,— 
Bentley & Co. 333 Oxtord Street, London. 


uv 











STAMP AUCTIONS 


DUSTAGE STAMPS.—Highest prices always realized 
at Harmer’s, 6, 7 and 8 Old Bond Street, W. 1. 
Next Sale, Feb, 25th at 5. *’Phone Gerrard 1625. 








FOR THE TABLE, &. 


ety AT WHOLESALE PRICES! Direct from 
the importer, saving you 4s, to 7s.in the £. Special 
Offers, extra quality Mixed case, best Denia Oranges 








(about 106) and Grape Fruit (about 45) for 30s. : shop 
value, 38s. Case ot 42 1b. Oregon Newtown Apples, 
extra special, 20s. Half-case of best Florida Grape 
Fruit (45), 18s. Half-case of Denia Oranges (120 to 
150), 20s, All carriage paid. Satisfaction guarantced 
or money refunded, Send order with remittance to 


Milburn’s, Dept. 6, 22 Billiter Street, London, E.C. 3. 
IHtustrated Booklet free on request. 





ONEY. —The 1928 crop will long be remembered for 
its density & delicious favour. 4 jars (Ib.) sent to any 
iddress, 10s Miss Jackson, M.A., Holtmwood, Surrey. 


PURE Wholemeal and Flour ground with the old- 

fashioned stones from the finest Wheat. In strong 

cartons, 7 Ib 3s. 3d., post free. Reduced prices larger 
quantitics.—Drewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex, 


I LAL BATH BUNS, made according to the original 

old recipe; a delightful addition to the Tea-table 
vs, Od. per dozen, post tree, trom the manufacturer. — 
Stanley Marks, George Street, Bath. 











BiG PRICE PALD for Metal Plates and oy 
tL No misleading prices } always best. Call Teeth 
The London Tooth Co., Dept. 8, 130 Baker Street, 





VOCK ROACH ES.—Completely cleared py BLAT 

/ Union Cockroach Paste, used successfully the tls 
over for 30 years, never failed to exterminate thy! 
Try a tin at Is. 4d., 2s. Od., 48, 6d., from HOWAR ee 
473 Crookesmoor Road, Shetlield, who guarantes 
or from Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores, ee it, 





OR SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES 
various sizes: 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces, 
Kev. W. D, THompson, Sedbergh, 


hewly cut 
List frog. 








, op ‘wine ° re, 

VOLF STOCKINGS OF QUALITY Appreciated } 

NX Sportsmen for comfortable wear and pes 

appearance. Price, 12s. Sd. pair. Samples post rs 

on request —G, WILLIAMS, 48) Church Arsen 

East bourne “ee, 
AVE you anything to sell? Reack 


rs having 

thing to sell, or professional services to otter a 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator, Prepaig 
Classitied Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Ottice, | 
York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C,2 with 
remittance, by ‘Tuesday of each week. Discounts — 


at 





24" tor 6 insertions; 65% for 15; 7)", for 26; aud 
lu’, for 52. 

——_.., 

AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—yYou own 


Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorp drated, 
Arustic and original work from £2 2s, Speciineas sen; 
free.-HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.} 

es 

WING to the great demand for the Ceutenary Numbg 

( of the Spectator, of Which 35,000 copies wep 
disposed of on publication, We regret that many persons 
have been unable to buy a copy. A reprint of this issy 
having been ordered, copies are how obtainable at a 
Newsagents, or direct from the Spectator Ontice, 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. (Yd. in stamp 
shoula be enclosed to cover cost and postage for ai 
postal copies.) 








DEAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, g¢, 

WU also all kinds of Shetland Wooilics, hanud-knitte 
personally for you by expert knitters, piain, or in tas 
famous “ Fair isic ” Patterns, Irom the real soft, ligat, 
elastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAK Liss 
THAN SHOP PRICES; Send postcard tor illustrate 
booklet to : 8.123, Wim. D. Johnson, Mid- Yell, Shetlands 





) EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat 
Viree. Jamesst.' weed Depot,246Stornoway Scotland 


{OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, 
Ss coloured Pottery ; 


beautiful colouring ; 
—Kainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “Ss.” 


&c.—Hand 
big promts 
Linatield, puasex 





TEURED OF GASPERS? Try BIZIM Cigarettes 
1 Keal, pure ‘Turkish tobacco matured naturally 
pelight of the connoisseur. Only 65. per 100, Plain or 
Cork-tipped. Postage extra Sd. for LOU, 6d.300, 9d. 500, 
1,000 post free for 573. 6d., Send remittance to mane 
facturers J .d. PREEMAN & Co., Ltp.,00 Piccapti.y, Wi 





TEMRED OF GASPERS? Try Freeman's Khodesian 
| cigarettes. Made from selected Rhodesian Leal, 
fully matured and carefully blended, A smooth, sweet 
smoke. 78. 0d. per 100, postage 3d. extra, 33s. for 500, 
postage Od. ; 75s. per 1,000, post free.—sSend remittances 
to manufacturers, J. J. F'reciman & Co., Ltd.,90 Piccadilly, 











REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH HOTELS 





| 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
A Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 





POURNEMOUTH.—OSBORNE AND PRLORY 

> HOTELS. A.A. Ideal Winter residences, 1 minute 
Pier, square, Winter Gardens, Close links. Central heating, 
unsurpassed cuisine and service, Personal supervision. 
Terms from Kesident Propriectresses. ‘hone sl. Tel. : 
“Osprey.” 


j 





UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. fest situa- 


tion. Tennis, Goll; Garage, Lifts, Radiators 
h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hy ro Baths, Ballroom. 
Orchestra, Tclephone: 4 and 474. 





KOITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
] BATHS HOTEL, 175 room, Suitesg 26 new 
rooms (bh. and ¢. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A,, 
R.A.C. Guide from J.T. CULLEY, Manager, 
PROTEWICH BRINE BALHS tor Khenmatism. 


XETER “ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. HH. & c¢. 
Nt. porter. "Phone 4071. 








water & radiators in bedms, Lift 





YELASTONBE RY. EASTER HOLIDAYS.—Chalice 
XQ Well Guest House. Arthurian expedifions. Abbey 
Ruins. Large gardens, Library. Smoking-rooms. Crafts, 
Varied table. Ss. to 10s, daily. Apply Manager, 
t ARDY'S WESSEX ! —hKINu's (ARMS Hore,’ 
Poncursrer.—Every modern comfort; Private 
suite; 45 bedrooms; central heating; large garage ; 
A.A.-R.A.CL; golf; fishing; hunting. ‘Phone 9s, 
_ 
yew COURT (Private Hotel, Tel. 1s), 
a SIDMOUTH. 
Beautifully appointed and the only Hotel adjoining 


Golf Course (18 hole). 
sun trap, 
Wireless. 


Unrivalled position. Veritable 
Experienced chauffeur and Daimler for hire. 
Garage. Moderate Winter ‘Tariff. 





\ ATLOCK. 
a est. 1853. 


Phone ; 


Sin -lleys, The Leading and Largest Hydro 
270 bedrms. Write for Illus, Prospectus. 
Matlock 17. "Grams; “ Smedleys, Matlock,” 





DADSTOW (Cornwall) HOTEL METROPOLE.—ldea 
for Autumn & Winter. Ist CL Golf. Sp. Winter terms, 





a ETOWN, Near (Devon).--TWO BRIDGES 

HOTEL, centre of Dartmoor, 1,100 fect above sea, 
30 miles of tishing, hunting. Excellent cuisine and cellar. 
Moderate tarilf. Lock-up garages. 


SOUTHPORT.-PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 


QIPMOt PH.--BKaglehurst Private Hotel. Facing South, 
h 5 minutes from beach. Sheltered and sunny garden, 
Electric Licht, Central Heating, Gas fires in bedrooms 
Passenger Lift Excellent cuisine 

Kavulehurst, Sidmouth, Telephone; 


Telegrams 300. 





GRAND HOTEL. - First-class. Finest 
Position Sea Front. Nearest Station. Perfect 
Hot and Cold Water and Radiators in all 


Rooms with baths.” Garage for 100 Cars, 


nponat A\ 


Cuisine, 
roots, 





HOTEL. Ideal for 
Vita Glass Sun Parlour. 
Mrs. V. F. GRESHAM, 


fee ROSLIN) HALL 
Autumn and Winter stay. 


Garage. —’Phone: 2113. 





eS oe HOTEL, Daddy Hole Plain, 
Fully Licensed, Tirst-class. 200 feet above sea, 
A.A, and R.A.C, Tel.: Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207. 
ous AY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel, 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 


rEXOTNES.— SEYMOUR HOTEL Ou River Dart 
| Ist class. Cent. neating. Lishing, boating, bunting 
sbooting,golf,bowls & tennis,&c, Gar, "Phone : Totnes 14, 





FEFORMED INNS. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


= 


LTD. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. Gronce’s 
STREET, W. 1. 


Houser, 193 Regest 


VROYDON, WALDRONHYRST 
HOTEL.—Charmingly situated 

renowned for catering and comfort 
London,— Write :—I"s Tariff, Re 


L 


( Residential) 
and appointed, 
within 17 minute 
Propr., "Phone 075i, 





ONDON, 

CRANSTON CO. HOTELS 
High-class unlicensed Hotels, 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREETD. 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREEL 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON how 


Not 


wr person for 


Uniform chats! 
Attendance, and 


ind cold water in all room: 
Bedroom. Breakfast, 





Bath-—-November to April—ss. 6d. Summer months 
—April to November—10s. Largely patronized b/ 
Clergy and professional! classes. 
ONDON.—KINGSLEY HOTEL, 
4 Hakt STREET, BLoomssury Square, W.C.1L 





reasonable charges. Garage, For {Uustrated Taritl apply 
RESIDENT PRorRieToR. Telephone 3655. 


200 Rooms. Electric Fires in all Bedrooms, 
Special inclusive terms on application. 
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